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Preface 


In this selection of criticism by and about Ezra Pound I have tried 
to include both the obvious key documents and some less accessible 
material. The Literary Essays, edited by T. S. Eliot, is clearly an 
important collection and I have made full use of it, but where 
possible - in the matter of Imagism, for example - I have 
preferred to reprint some of the primary material that was rejected 
by Eliot who favoured later, more succinct, summaries. 

The book is divided into two main parts, the material in both 
being presented in roughly chronological order. I have taken pains 
to include in both a representative selection from Pound’s own 
critical writings, poems, letters, recorded conversations and 
interviews. With Pound, as with Eliot, the criticism and the poetry 
throw considerable light on each other; the criticism is often both 
practical and occasional. It has been said that the unit of criticism 
is the paragraph; in Pound’s case, the suggestion is more than 
usually persuasive. These excerpts are not of course reflections or 
comments (except by accident) on the other critical writings with 
which they may be chronologically juxtaposed. 

Apart from such excerpts and some reactions to Pound’s early 
poetry, most of Part One covers the period between the two wars, 
when a number of distinguished modern critics laid the foundation 
for the later clarification and criticism (favourable as well as hostile) 
of Pound’s work. On the whole I have preferred to quote these 
critics in extenso, for their writings display the judgements of the 
trained and idiosyncratic sensibility rather than the fruits of 
patience, research and synthesis. Part Two, although there is some 
overlap with the first in that a few writers appear in both, draws 
largely on American academic criticism from 1946 to the present. 
In both parts the excerpts are arranged with their original titles in 
the chronological order of their first publication or, where this 
could be ascertained, their composition; the page references are 
given to what I considered the most accessible current source or 
edition. Books that are in print in America are not necessarily so 
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in England, and I may have erred occasionally in my decisions; 
where possible, I have preferred to give references to paperback 
editions. 

In the case of a difficult and controversial poet such as Pound, 
any attempt to distinguish between evaluative and explanatory 
criticism would be mistaken. The very act of explaining, of 
making sense of what might initially seem a reverie, a chain of 
associative ideas, fragments of an intellectual and private biography 
(for these and similar descriptions are often applied to the Cantos), 
this is an act of implicit evaluation; to impose or discern principles 
of order and development in what was before regarded as a 
collection of fragments or unordered chaos is to change the 
reader’s view of the poem, and that too is criticism. I have made 
therefore no distinction between those critics who are concerned to 
evaluate what Pound has, by common consent, truly achieved and 
those who analyse and explain his poetry. 

In some post-war criticism of Pound certain larger and non-critical 
issues were raised, centring on his indictment for treason by the 
U.S. Government and his subsequent confinement in St Elizabeth’s 
Hospital. I have not included the basic documents as they are readily 
available in Julian Cornell’s The Trial of Ezra Pound (1966), and their 
background and consequences are fully documented in A Casebook 
on Ezra Pound, edited by William Van O’Connor and Edward Stone 

(J966). 

In editing the selection I have corrected a few misspellings and 
obvious misprints. A few footnotes have been dropped and a few 
added: these are mainly cross-references, points of information or 
translations which I thought might be useful to the student. All 
footnotes not designated as by the editor are to be found in the 
original sources. Where sections (of whatever length) have been 
omitted from the texts, this is indicated by the notation .... 

For various kinds of help I would like to express my 
indebtedness to Donald Came-Ross, Raymond Federman, 
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Giovanni Giovannini, Eva Hesse, Theodore Klein, Martin Lightfoot, 
Michael O’Donnell, Michael Reck, Christopher Ricks and, above 
all, Charles Doria, whose enthusiasm and knowledge helped me 
to track down and read through the several thousand pages of 
criticism from which the following small selection has been made. 

Buffalo, New York j.p.s. 
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I Only important first editions, English or American, are included in this 

chronology. 
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I Excluding Cantos LXXII and LXXIII, which in 1969 were still withheld 

from publication. 
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June Returns to U.S. on brief private visit. Attends 
graduation ceremonies at Hamilton College. 




Part One Early Criticism, to 1945 


Introduction 

In his preface to the Literary Essays of Ezra Pound (1954) T. S. Eliot 
wrote: ‘Mr Pound is more responsible for the XXth Century 
revolution in poetry than any other individual.’ Eliot was referring 
to the striking changes in poetic principles, language and metrics 
that took place in the period between 1910 and 1930. This 
revolution, whose most familiar monuments are The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, The Waste Land and the 
Cantos, had roots in earlier literary traditions and looked to 
classical, oriental and medieval poetry for much of its material; 
but its immediate inspiration was a critical reaction to prevalent 
poetic modes, in particular to Establishment rhetoric about 
England’s ‘dominion over palm and pine’ in the verse of Kipling, 
Newbolt and Noyes. 1 To an audience brought up on Victorian 
and Edwardian verse in England, even to an audience familiar with 
the eccentricities of Browning and Walt Whitman, this new poetry 
seemed a shocking break with the practice and principles of the past. 
Of course not all the poets writing in these decades adopted these 
new methods or admired their results, and the term ‘modem’, 
when applied to poetry, developed connotations (often pejorative) 
beyond ‘recent’ or ‘contemporary’. 

A measured view of this early-twentieth-century revolution is 
but slowly emerging and, consequently, the ultimate status of 
Pound’s own achievement, even within that context, will 
necessarily remain in doubt for some time - his long and 
ambitious work, the Cantos, is, after all, still unfinished and 
unrevised. But his historical importance, like that of two poets he 
despised, Virgil and Milton, is plain, even if a just estimate of his 
significance and achievement is hard to reach. 

Quite apart from his services to the arts in encouraging and 
publicizing such fellow-practitioners as Antheil, Eliot, Gaudier- 


I An illuminating discussion of this may be found in C. K. Stead, The Neu> 
Poetic: Yeats to Eliot, Hutchinson, 1964; Penguin, 1967. 
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Brzeska, Hemingway, Joyce, Marianne Moore, William Carlos 
Williams and others, it seems clear to me that his criticism, 
particularly of poetry and translation, and his artistic theories are 
both important in their own right and have had more influence 
than is generally credited. No doubt Pound’s polemical tone, the 
speed and prodigality of his occasional output, and of course the 
uncompromising radicalism of his later political and economic 
views aroused in many quarters a suspicion, not entirely unjustified, 
of a shallow impressionism, or even downright crankiness. And 
many of his literary insights were to have their real effect only 
when they were embodied in a more conventional or academic 
style. The movements Pound actively supported (such as Imagism 
and Vorticism), the periodicals to which he contributed (the Dial, 
the New Age, the Little Review, Poetry, Blast and many others) were 
nearly all part of the modernist movement in English and American 
letters between 1910 and 1940, and, long afterwards, clear traces of 
Pound’s influence are to be found not only in critics who freely 
express their indebtedness to Pound, such as Charles Olsen and 
Hugh Kenner, but also in older critics who are hostile to whole 
areas of Pound’s work. T. S. Eliot is too obvious an example, but 
one or two of the Scrutiny group might be mentioned, and even a 
critic as dubious of Pound’s achievement as the late Yvor Winters 
was appearing in Poetry about the time Pound was writing for it, 
between 1912 and 1920; Winters seemed then to be accepting 
the main assumptions of the poetic that Pound was 
advocating. 

For the literary historian and the student of comparative literature 
the significance of Ezra Pound will lie mainly in his substantial 
extension of English literary resources in the twentieth century. He 
was largely responsible for the impact of Imagism; for the influence 
of nineteenth-century French poetry; for a new, or rather a 
revived, regard for creative translation; and for a number of 
technical innovations in poetic idiom and metric. He may also 
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claim such lesser achievements as a fundamental reinterpretation of 
the Roman poet Propertius, and the ‘invention’, according to 
T. S. Eliot, of Chinese poetry for our time. 

These contributions to literature were made over a long period, 
half a century in fact, and it would be a mistake not to distinguish, 
for historical or critical purposes, the different stages of Pound’s 
poetic theory and practice. He was not a poet who found his 
mature voice early or a critic whose principles were established 
from the start. Pound’s collections of verse, although written in a 
style considerably different from that of his mature poetry, had 
already given signs of the sensitive ear and the novel handling of 
language which later enabled him to profit from the rhythms and 
methods of certain French poets. These qualities, with his 
predilection for literary and traditional themes, ensured that his 
initial reception by English reviewers was favourable. Here seemed 
to be a promising, if un-English, talent and a range which, despite 
some roughness and preciosity, offered an interesting contrast to 
the circumscribed diction and versification of most Edwardian 
poets or, for that matter, of most of the poets who were to appear 
in Georgian Poetry. 

This early, often derivative body of verse, some of which Pound 
himself was later to discard, gave little hint of the subsequent 
astonishing transformation in Pound’s style in the period after 1910. 
Of course a striking feature of his thought or, as some would have 
it, his sensibility has been its capacity to change and to absorb, even 
if the directions his development has taken are not always 
favourably regarded by commentators. The list of his 
enthusiasms, profitable or unprofitable, and not all of them 
literary, would be long indeed. He had begun almost as a late 
Victorian poet, influenced in various ways by Robert Browning, 
Swinburne, the minor poets of the 1890s and even, as now seems 
clear, by Walt Whitman. It was Browning, particularly the 
Browning of Sordello, the Dramatic Romances and Dramatis 
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Personae , who prompted Pound’s theory that the poet has to put on 
a series of‘poetic masks’ in his search for reality, for a way of truly 
expressing himself: hence the repeated title Personae for two 
collections of his poems (1909 and 1926). 

The change we are speaking of was no less surprising because it 
was conditioned by various poetic theories advanced by himself 
and other writers such as T. E. Huhne and Ernest Fenollosa, whose 
writings and translations directed Pound’s attention to the 
techniques of classical Chinese and Japanese poetry. This was the 
period when Pound was insisting on clarity and concreteness of 
language, on the importance of the image and the ‘ideogrammic’ 
juxtaposition of poetically significant material without the 
mediation of grammatical (that is, essentially prosaic) connexion. 
Such methods, considerably developed, were to be seen at their 
most striking in the later Cantos. On the stylistic level Pound’s 
departure from the rather lush archaic language of his very early 
poems {A Lunte Spento and Exultations) to the cryptic allusiveness 
and irony of Mauberley was aided by his study of the French 
symbolists, notably Tristan Corbiere and Jules Laforgue. 

To illustrate all this, consider three examples. First, La Fraisne, 
written before 1909: 

I have curled ’mid the boles of the ash wood, 

I have hidden my face where the oak 
Spreads its leaves over me, and the yoke 
Of the old ways of men have I cast aside. 

By the still pool of Mar-nan-otha 

Have I found me a bride 

That was a dog-wood tree some syne. 

She hath hushed my rancour of council 
Bidding me praise 

Naught by the wind that flutters in the leaves. 
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This is the stark contrast to In a Station of the Metro, which appeared 
in Lustra in 1915, when Pound was much influenced by Japanese 
poetry and was expounding the tenets of Imagism: 

The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 

Petals on a wet, black bough. 

By comparison with either of these, Mauberley might well be by a 
different poet: 

Gladstone was still respected, 

When John Ruskin produced 
‘King’s Treasuries’; Swinburne 
And Rossetti still abused. 

Foetid Buchanan lifted up his voice 
When that faun’s head of hers 
Became a pastime for 
Painters and adulterers. 

There can be little doubt that it was this extension of his 
interests about this time that led to his formulation of three main 
poetic modes: melopoeia, phanopoeia and logopoeia. The first was 
to be found most obviously in the complex lyric metres of classical 
poetry. The second was to be seen in its purest form in the 
ideograms of Chinese poetry and in Japanese haiku, although In a 
Station of the Metro is as good an example in English as any. The 
third mode was formulated as a description of how the early 
French symbolists handled language, although Pound professed to 
find traces of it in certain seventeenth-century satirists such as 
Rochester and Dorset. Critics tend to be at a loss for an exact 
definition of this mode, since Pound’s own description is rather 
impressionistic (‘the dance of the intellect among words’), but it is 
not all that difficult to grasp. Indeed by now most readers of poetry 
are intuitively familiar with it from Eliot’s The Waste Land, or 

P.C.A.P.-2 
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from Pound’s own use of it in Homage to Sextus Propertius and the 
Cantos. Essentially it consists of a highly self-conscious and ironic 
use of words or quotations, in which the tone and imagery range 
disconcertingly from the elevated to the vulgar; these verbal 
techniques are largely designed to frustrate our standard literary 
responses. Pound thought he detected this quality in Sextus 
Propertius and in his Homage to the Roman poet he tried to bring 
it over into his translation: 

Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations, 

Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Roman celebrities 
And expound the distentions of Empire, 

But for something to read in normal circumstances? 

For a few pages brought down from the forked hill unsullied? 

I ask a wreath that will not crush my head. 

And there is no hurry about it. 

It is at bottom a satiric mode, which does not of course preclude 
its use for highly serious and profound statements. 

Scarcely anyone would argue now that Pound’s schema is the 
final (or only) analysis of the different types of poetry. F. R. 

Leavis’ indignation (in How to Read: A Primer for Ezra Pound) over 
the inadequacy of these distinctions was somewhat misplaced. 
Historically the whole scheme represents Pound’s interest in three 
major areas, or three types of poet almost, which were to be of use 
to him and others in extending their own poetic range. This blend 
of traditional influences and modem applications in Pound’s work, 
summed up in his slogan ‘Make it New’, was to lead, paradoxically 
enough, to his eminence as the grand old man of twentieth-century 
experimental poetry, responsible for all manner of imitators and 
schools, particularly in America - indeed, not since Browning has 
a writer been the focus of such enthusiasm or the object of such a 
mystique. In short, the ‘revolutionary’ movement that Pound 
brought into being was largely an eclectic revival of older. 
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sometimes exotic, techniques. (His political theories are similarly 
conservative as well as radical, for they too look back for their 
inspiration to certain idealized periods of the past.) Revolution or 
reaction, however, the movement had a specific historical context: 
it was directed against the flaccid language, the meaningless rhymes 
and the monotonous rhythms of early-twentieth-century poetry in 
England, and its American counterpart. Pound and those who 
shared his theories meant to make English poetry less parochial and 
simple-minded; they reintroduced into it lost elements of tradition, 
learning and wit; they liberated its poetic diction and refined its 
metrics; and, finally. Pound restored translation as a medium of 
creativity to its old position of honour. 

This last aspect of his work aroused particular animosity, as it 
still does in some quarters. Poets are not supposed to have scholarly 
pretensions, and insight. So Pound, in his critical remarks on 
classical, medieval and romance matters, seemed to be intruding on 
several jealously guarded preserves. His translations of the classics, 
which were regarded by cultivated Englishmen almost as their 
cultural birthright, provoked a number of biting criticisms on their 
first appearance. Logan Pearsall Smith, irritated by Pound’s 
hostility to Miltonic verse, referred to ‘Pound’s veritable 
snowstorm of howlers’ in the Homage to Sextus Propertius, and 
castigated the whole of his work in translation: 

He has published translations from, or paraphrases of, Latin, 
Provencal, Chinese and Japanese poems; but specialists in 
these subjects are apt, I have noted, to laugh when his name is 
mentioned. Latin scholars, in especial, have administered such 
remorseless castigations, that one must almost envy the 
thickness of skin which had enabled Pound to survive them . 1 

It is perhaps difficult to us nowadays to understand how slowly 
Pound’s aims, let alone his achievement, came to be understood. 

I Milton and his Modern Critics, Little, Brown, 1941, pp. 12-13. 
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Indeed it might be argued that it was only with the growing 
influence and the concomitant growing respectability of the 
Reverend Eliot, as Pound once called him, that ‘modem’ English 
poetry (as opposed to recent English verse) found a place on the 
critical map at all. How slow this process was, especially in some 
academic circles, may be seen in Dr Leavis’ perhaps exaggerated 
testimony that ‘in 1930 (and later) ... Mr Eliot’s mere name, 
however modestly mentioned, was a red rag to a bull’. Yet by 
1930 Cathay, Propertius and Mauberlcy, like The Waste Land, were 
all over a decade old and a Draft of XXX Cantos had just been 
published. 

The situation seemed better in America. Many of the most 
interesting writers of the 1920s were Americans living in Europe 
who wanted a public for their work, but there was also a greater 
receptivity to new ideas in both academic and metropolitan 
literary journals. (This of course is not to slight the similar efforts 
in England, inadequately supported though they were by readers, 
of The Calendar of Modern Letters, The Criterion and, later, Scrutiny.) 
There was an active advocacy of the New Poetry by American 
poets themselves and even by certain groups of academic critics; 
those, for example, who published their work in Hound and Horn, 
or expounded ‘The New Criticism’ elsewhere. By 1934 both 
William Carlos Williams and R. P. Blackmur had offered 
substantial and perceptive comment on the early Cantos. Even 
Yvor Winters, a critic practically unheard of in England until after 
the Second World War, for all his ‘classical’ canons, took pains to 
understand what he condemned rather than dismiss it out of hand. 
The Anatomy of Nonsense, for instance, should be compared with 
John Sparrow’s Sense and Poetry for any adequate understanding of 
the gap between English and American criticism, even in hostile 
discussions of the modem movement in English verse. It is not 
surprising then that Edmund Wilson, in the opening paragraph of 
Axel’s Castle (1931), could allude to a more hopeful situation in 
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America than the situation in England as described by Dr 
Leavis: 

It is my purpose in this book to try to trace the origins of 
certain tendencies in contemporary literature and to show their 
development in the work of six contemporary writers. To per¬ 
sons already familiar with the field, my explanations in this 
first chapter will seem rudimentary; but I believe that it is still 
true in general, for reasons which I shall suggest, that the 
sources of fundamental principles of many of the books which 
have excited most discussion during the period since the war 
are singularly little understood. It is not usually recognized that 
writers such as W. B. Yeats, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude 
Stein, Marcel Proust, and Paul Valery represent the culmina¬ 
tion of a self-conscious and very important literary move¬ 
ment; and even when we have become aware that these 
writers have something in common, that they belong to a 
common school, we are likely to be rather vague as to what 
its distinguishing features are.... 

By the time these words were written the first thirty Cantos, in 
more enlightened circles and with the aid of Pound’s own critical 
comments, had come to be seen as the poetic equivalent of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Pound was obviously affected by the example of that 
work, and had radically revised the opening Cantos to make clear 
the place of the poem in ‘the better tradition’ that spanned both 
Homer and Joyce. Homer became Pound’s guide, as Virgil had 
been Dante’s. The central figure of the poem, however abrupt the 
mythical and historical metamorphoses, was Odysseus. His return 
home, his nostos , was in this case a voyage of exploration through 
history which, after the Hell and Purgatory of the earlier Cantos, 
would presumably end in Paradise, in the lost city which Pound 
variously conceived and described. On another level the poem 
would trace and recover the ideal forma of civilization and culture, 
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which intermittently shows itself and disappears in different 
periods of history and which is largely embodied in myth, ‘the tale 
of the tribe’. For Pound, as for other modernist critics and poets 
such as Eliot, this forma had been lost to us in a radical cultural 
break which was variously placed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: Eliot attributed to this break his famous ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’. 

Unfortunately, just as critics were groping towards such an 
understanding of the first thirty Cantos and a juster evaluation of 
the earlier work. Pound, who had now been living in Rapallo for 
some years, seemed to be moving away from his former literary 
interests. He was occupying himself more than ever with larger 
questions of history and culture, and in particular with politics and 
economics. His ABC of Economics appeared in 1933, Jefferson 
and/or Mussolini in 1935, and these interests bulk large in the 
Jefferson-Nuevo Mundo Cantos (XXXI-XLI). For all the 
occasional moments of recognizable poetry, such as Canto 
XXXVI, the clotted quotations from American memoirs and 
letters of the earlier periods of American presidential history; the 
anti-semitism; the crude imitation of foreign dialects - all of these 
tended to confirm the initial hesitation felt by some about A Draft 
of XXX Cantos. The doubts originally suspended were now 
precipitated that Pound was perhaps on the wrong track, even if 
his obsessions and seeming lack of coherence did not actually 
put him in the company of Christopher Smart, John Clare, Edgar 
Allan Poe and Gerard de Nerval. This suspicion among critics 
was reinforced by the prose works Pound was publishing in the 
years immediately before the war - ABC of Reading, Guide to 
Kulchur and the misnamed Polite Essays. The cultural Messianism 
of some of these supported the inference that Pound was now 
coming to regard the Cantos not as a twentieth-century Odyssey or 
Divine Comedy, but more as a didactic poem diagnosing the evils of 
the present, a poetical tract uniting myth, history, economics and 
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autobiography, which would summarize and reinforce what he had 
so long, and so tediously, advocated in prose. The middle Cantos 
seemed to be a documented but impressionistic indictment of 
modem Western society by means of unfavourable contrasts with 
the Chang dynasty in China, Jeffersonian democracy in America 
and the Rimini of Sigismundo Malatcsta. 

Despite Eliot’s continued insistence on the interest of the 
technique (as opposed to the content) of the Cantos, Pound, once 
il miglior fabbro, came now to seem a ‘ pioneer ’ of modern poetry 
whose most interesting work was over and done. Eliot 
overshadowed him as a practitioner of modernist poetry, and 
indeed the whole movement seemed outdated by the rise of a new 
and more comprehensible poetic style. Were the Cantos to be 
dismissed, like Blake’s Prophetic Books once were, as a 
monumental and ultimately uninteresting failure of an 
over-ambitious, mentally ageing poet, expressing only his current 
obsessions and supplying only fragmentary evidence of a plan or 
even of poetic talent? The possibility was naturally overlooked 
that Pound’s original plan of the Cantos had in fact changed. 

(There was of course far less epistolary evidence then available of 
his earlier and later intentions.) The plan of the Cantos sketched out 
by Pound in a letter to his father in 1927 1 is far less puzzling than 
any subsequent plan deduced by explicators; for example, his 
suggestion that Cantos XIV and XV represent Hell and that there 
is a purgatorio in Canto XVI might point to a far shorter work 
than eventually emerged. Just as the post-war Pisan Cantos were 
clearly no part of the original scheme, so perhaps the obsessive 
didacticism of the historical Cantos of the 1930s were similar, if 
more intellectual, accretions, which in the writing and in the 
darkness of the times acquired a life of their own, distorting the 
direction of the poem. 

1 D. D. Paige (ed.). The Letters of Ezra Pound , Harcourt, Brace, 1950, pp. 210- 
11; English edn Faber & Faber, 1951. See below, pp. 93-4. 
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In one sense at least the direction of the poem was running 
counter to prevalent currents in both England and America. Most 
of the newer poets in England, such as W. H. Auden, C. Day 
Lewis, Louis MacNeice and William Empson, were oriented on the 
Left, as were many of the critics. In the America of the New Deal 
Pound’s sympathies for Fascism and his antipathy for Roosevelt 
were regarded, perhaps too easily, as reactionary and misguided. 
Reinforcing this verdict was the naive anti-Jewish form his 
economic criticisms took - had his target been, say, the two 
hundred dominating American families, the so-called White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant Establishment in America, or the English 
squirearchy, his frequently cogent objections to current social and 
economic conditions might have been better taken. His anti¬ 
semitism may be partly explicable by his American upbringing, 
and by his cultural bias towards mediterranean paganism and 
classical ideals as against Hebraic monotheism and asceticism; but in 
a decade shadowed by the rise of Nazism, as indeed in later 
decades with long memories or current reminders, it was rightly 
abhorrent to all decent liberal thought. And, unlike some other 
reactionaries of his generation in France and England, he showed 
little of that interest in institutional Christianity that might elevate 
his economic and political criticism to a loftier and less vulnerable 
plane. 

All this, naturally, was to be seen more clearly after the Second 
World War. Consequently, in my selection of pre-war criticism 
by and about Pound, I have been more concerned to trace the 
development of Pound’s own ideas about poetry and to record the 
growing understanding of Pound’s literary aims and early 
achievement in poetry. The large implications of Pound’s work in 
the 1930s, were not seen, or at least not discussed, until much later. 



Ezra Pound 

from a letter to William Carlos Williams 21 October 1908 


To me the short so-called dramatic lyric - at any rate the sort of thing 
I do - is the poetic part of a drama the rest of which (to me the prose 
part) is left to the reader’s imagination or implied or set in a short 
note. I catch the character I happen to be interested in at the moment 
he interests me, usually a moment of song, self-analysis, or sudden 
understanding or revelation. And the rest of the play would bore me 
and presumably the reader. I paint my man as 1 conceive him. Et 
voila tout! 

Is a painter’s art crooked because he paints hunch-backs? ... 

As for the ‘eyes of too ruthless public’: damn their eyes. No art 
ever yet grew by looking into the eyes of the public, ruthless or 
otherwise. You can obliterate yourself and mirror God, Nature, or 
Humanity but if you try to mirror yourself in the eyes of the public, 
woe be unto your art. At least that’s the phase of truth that presents 
itself to me. 

I wonder whether, when you talk about poetic anarchy, you mean 
a life lawlessly poetic and poetically lawless mirrored in the verse; or 
whether you mean a lawlessness in the materia poetica and metrica. 
Sometimes I use rules of Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, and Greek metric 
that are not common in the English of Milton’s or Miss Austen’s 
day. I doubt, however, if you are sufficiently au courant to know 
just what the poets and musicians and painters are doing with a good 
deal of convention that has masqueraded as law. 

Au contraire, I am very sure that I have written a lot of stuff that 
would please you and a lot of my personal friends more than A L [ume] 
S[pe/i(o], But, mon cher, would a collection of mild, pretty verses 
convince any publisher or critic that I happen to be a genius and 
deserve audience? I have written bushels of verse that could offend 
no one except a person as well-read as I am who knows that it has all 
been said just as prettily before. Why write what I can translate out 
of Renaissance Latin or crib from the sainted dead? 

Here are a list of facts on which I and 9,000,000 other poets have 
spieled endlessly: 
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x. Spring is a pleasant season. The flowers, etc. etc. sprout, bloom, 
etc. etc. 

2. Young man’s fancy. Lightly, heavily, gaily, etc. etc. 

3. Love, a delightsome tickling. Indefinable, etc. 

A) By day, etc. etc. etc. B) By night, etc. etc. etc. 

4. Trees, hills, etc. are by a provident nature arranged diversely, in 
diverse places. 

5. Winds, clouds, rains, etc. flop thru and over ’em. 

6. Men love women. (More poetic in singular, but the verb retains 
the same form.) 

(In Greece and Pagan countries men loved men, but the fact is no 
longer mentioned in polite society except in an expurgated sense.) 

I am not attracted by the Pagan custom but my own prejudices are 
not materia poetica. Besides I didn’t get particularly lascivious in 
A.L.S. However, in the above 6 groups I think you find the bulk of 
the poetic matter of the ages. Wait - 

7. Men fight battles, etc. etc. 

8. Men go on voyages. 

Beyond this, men think and feel certain things and see certain 
things not with the bodily vision. About this time I begin to get 
interested and the general too ruthlessly goes to sleep? To, however, 
quit this wrangle. If you mean to say that A.L.S. is a rather gloomy 
and disagreeable book, I agree with you. I thought that in Venice. 
Kept out of it one tremendously gloomy series of ten sonnets - a la 
Thompson of the City of Dreadful Night - which are poetically rather 
fine in spots. Wrote or attempted to write a bit of sunshine, some of 
which - too much for my critical sense - got printed. However, the 
bulk of the work (say 30 of the poems) is the most finished work I 
have yet done.... 

To your ‘ultimate attainments of poesy’, what are they? ... 

I wish, no fooling, that you would define your ultimate attain¬ 
ments of poesy. Of course we won’t agree. That would be too 
uninteresting. I don’t know that I can make much of a list. 

1. To paint the thing as I see it. 

2. Beauty. 

3. Freedom from didacticism. 

4. It is only good manners if you repeat a few other men who at 
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least do it better or more briefly. Utter originality is of course out of 
the question. Besides the Punch Bowl covers that point. 

Then again you must remember I don’t try to write for the public. 
I can’t. I haven’t that kind of intelligence. ‘To such as love this same 
beauty that I love somewhat after mine own fashion’ .... 


Edward Thomas 

from ‘Two Poets’, a review of Personae of Ezra Pound, English 
Review, vol. 3 1909 

It is easier to enjoy than to praise Mr Pound, easier to find fault with 
him, easiest to ridicule. His Personae, probably a first book, is strewn 
with signs of two battles not yet over, the battle with the world of 
a fresh soul who feels himself strong but alone, and the battle with 
words, the beautiful, the soiled, the rare, the antique words. It is not 
wonderful then that one coming up from the outside should be 
tempted for a moment to turn away from the battlefield with a 
promise to come back and see who and what is left. And yet such 
tumults are fascinating for themselves, especially if we know that 
sometimes when they are over, nothing, from the spectator’s point 
of view, is left. In Mr Pound’s case we feel sure there will be a great 
soul left. Also, in the meantime, the book is well worth having for 
itself and regardless of its vague large promise. 

Let us straightway acknowledge the faults; the signs of conflict; 
the old and foreign words and old spellings that stand doubtless for 
much that the ordinary reader is not privileged to detect; the tricky 
use of inverted commas; the rhythms at one time so free as not to be 
distinguishable at first from prose, at another time so stiff that 
‘evanescent’ becomes ‘evan’scent’; the gobbets of Browningesque; 
and one piece of construction at the foot of page 39 which we cannot 
unravel and are inclined to put down as not the only case of imperfect 
correction of proofs. 

To say what this poet has not is not difficult; it will help to define 
him. He has no obvious grace, no sweetness, hardly any of the super¬ 
ficial good qualities of modern versifiers; not the smooth regularity 
of the Tennysonian tradition, nor the wavering, uncertain languor 
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of the new, though there is more in his rhythms than is apparent at 
first through his carelessness of ordinary effects. He has not the 
current melancholy or resignation or unwillingness to live; not the 
kind of feeling for nature that runs to minute description and decora¬ 
tive metaphor. He cannot be usefully compared with any living 
writers, though he has read Mr Yeats. Browning and Whitman he 
respects and he could easily burlesque Browning if he liked. He 
knows medieval poetry in the popular tongues, and Villon, and 
Ossian. He is equally fond of strict stanzas of many rhymes, of 
blank verse with many unfinished lines, of rhymeless or almost 
rhymeless lyrics, of Pindarics with or without rhyme. But these 
forms are not striking in themselves, since all are subdued to his 
spirit; in each he is true in his strength and weakness to himself, full 
of personality and with such power to express it that from the first to 
the last lines of most of his poems he holds us steadily in his own pure, 
grave, passionate world. 

It will appear paradoxical to say after this that the chief part of his 
power is directness and simplicity, A characteristic opening is this, 
put in the mouth of an Italian poet - Italian Campagna, 1309, The 
Open Road: 

Bah! I have sung women in three cities, 

But it is all the same; 

And I will sing of the sun ... 

or this, from A Villonaud: Ballad of the Gibbet; or the Song of the Sixth 
Companion of Villon: 

Drink ye a skoal for the gallows tree! 

Francois and Margot and thee and me. 

Drink we the comrades merrily 

That said us, ‘Till then’ for the gallows tree! 

In the poem In Tempore Senectutis the old man says to his old love: 

Red spears bore the warrior down 
Of old. 

Strange! Love, hast thou forgotten 
The red spears of the dawn. 

The pennants of the morning? 

The finest of his pieces are the love-poems. In Scriptor Ignotus: 
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Ferrara, 1715, he astonishes us by using again the poet’s claim, 
Ronsard’s and Shakespeare’s, to give immortality to a mistress by 
words, by ‘A new thing as hath not heretofore been writ’. But it is 
not a playing upon an old theme as, e.g., Locker-Lampson played on 
it. It is a piece of strong tender passion that happens to lean upon the 
old theme and to honour it. In Praise o/Ysolt is equally beautiful in an 
entirely different way, showing that the writer does not depend 
upon a single mood or experience. The beauty of it is the beauty 
of passion, sincerity and intensity, not the beautiful words and 
images and suggestions; on the contrary, the expression is as austere 
as Biblical prose. The thought dominates the words and is greater 
than they are. 

(627-9) 

Ezra Pound 

from The Spirit of Romance 1910 (reprinted 1953) 


It is dawn at Jerusalem while midnight hovers above the Pillars of 
Hercules. All ages are contemporaneous. It is B.C., let us say, in 
Morocco. The Middle Ages in Russia. The future stirs already in the 
minds of the few. This is especially true of literature, where the real 
time is independent of the apparent, and where many dead men are 
our grandchildren’s contemporaries, while many of our contempo¬ 
raries have been already gathered into Abraham’s bosom, or some 
more fitting receptacle. 

What we need is a literary scholarship, which will weigh Theo¬ 
critus and Yeats with one balance, and which will judge dull dead 
men as inexorably as dull writers of today, and will, with equality, 
give praise to beauty before referring to an almanack. 

Art is a joyous thing. Its happiness antedates even Whistler; 
apropos of which I would in all seriousness plead for a greater levity, 
a more befitting levity, in our study of the arts. 

Good art never bores one. By that I mean that it is the business of 
the artist to prevent ennui; in the literary art, to relieve, refresh, 
revive the mind of the reader - at reasonable intervals - with some 
form of ecstasy, by some splendor of thought, some presentation of 
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sheer beauty, some lightning turn of phrase - laughter is no mean 
ecstasy. Good art begins with an escape from dullness. 

( 8 ) 

Poetry is a sort of inspired mathematics, which gives us equa¬ 
tions not for abstract figures, triangles, spheres, and the like, but 
equations for the human emotions. If one have a mind which 
inclines to magic rather than to science, one will prefer to speak of 
these equations as spells or incantations; it sounds more arcane, 
mysterious, recondite. Speaking generally, the spells or equations of 
‘classic’ art invoke the beauty of the normal, and spells of‘romantic’ 
art are said to invoke the beauty of the unusual. . .. The Twelfth 
Century, or, more exactly, that century whose centre is the year 
1200, has left us two perfect gifts: the church of San Zeno in Verona, 
and the canzoni of Arnaut Daniel; by which I would implicate all 
that is most excellent in the Italian-Romanesque architecture and in 
Provencal minstrelsy. 

( J 4) 

Some temperamental sympathy may prejudice me in favor of this 
age. The keenly intellectual mysticism of Richard of St Victor 
fascinates me, the Romanesque architecture, being the natural 
evolution from the classic, seems more admirable than the artificially 
classic modes of the Renaissance. In the forms of Arnaut Daniel’s 
canzoni I find a corresponding excellence, seeing that they satisfy 
not only the modern ear, gluttonous of rhyme, but also the ear 
trained to Roman and Hellenic music, to which rhyme seemed and 
seems a vulgarity. 

i 22 ) 

An art is vital only so long as it is interpretative, so long, that is, 
as it manifests something which the artist perceives at greater inten¬ 
sity, and more intimately, than his public. If he be the seeing man 
among the sightless, they will attend him only so long as his state¬ 
ments seem, or are proven, true. If he forsake this honor of inter¬ 
preting, if he speak for the pleasure of hearing his own voice, they 
may listen for a while to the babble and to the sound of the painted 
words, but there comes, after a little, a murmur, a slight stirring, and 
then that condition which we see about us, disapproved as the 
‘divorce of art and life’. 

( 87 ) 
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There are, as we see, only two kinds of religion. There is the 
Mosaic or Roman or British Empire type, where someone, having to 
keep a troublesome rabble in order, invents and scares them with a 
disagreeable bogie, which he calls god. 

Christianity and all other forms of ecstatic religion, on the other 
hand, are not in inception dogma or propaganda of something 
called the one truth or the universal truth ; they seem little concerned 
with ethics; their general object appears to be to stimulate a sort of 
confidence in the life-force. Their teaching is variously and constantly 
a sort of working hypothesis acceptable to people of a certain range 
of temperament - a ‘regola’ which suits a particular constitution of 
nerves and intellect, and in accord with which the people of this 
temperament can live at greatest peace with ‘the order’, with man 
and nature. The old cults were sane in their careful inquisition or 
novitiate, which served to determine whether the candidates were or 
were not of such temper and composition. 

( 95 ) 

Rhythm is the hardest quality of a man’s style to counterfeit. 
(103) 

The Commedia, as Dante has explained in the Epistle to Can 
Grande, is written in four senses: the literal, the allegorical, the 
anagogical, and the ethical. ... Thus the Commedia is, in the literal 
sense, a description of Dante’s vision of a journey through the realms 
inhabited by the spirits of men after death; in a further sense it is the 
journey of Dante’s intelligence through the states of mind wherein 
dwell all sorts and conditions of men before death; beyond this, 
Dante or Dante’s intelligence may come to mean ‘Everyman’ or 
‘Mankind’, whereat his journey becomes a symbol of mankind’s 
struggle upward out of ignorance into the clear light of philosophy. 
In the second sense I give here, the journey is Dante’s own mental 
and spiritual development. In a fourth sense, the Commedia is an 
expression of the laws of eternal justice; ‘il contrapasso’, the counter¬ 
pass, as Bertran calls it, 1 or the law of Karma, if we are to use an 
Oriental term. 

(127) 

The Divina Commedia must not be considered as an epic; to com¬ 
pare it with epic poems is usually unprofitable. It is in a sense lyric, 

I Inferno, XXIV. 
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the tremendous lyric of the subjective Dante; but the soundest 
classification of the poem is Dante’s own, ‘ as a comedy which differs 
from tragedy in its content’, 1 for ‘tragedy begins admirably and 
tranquilly’, and the end is terrible, ‘whereas comedy introduces some 
harsh complication, but brings the matter to a prosperous end’. The 
Commedia is, in fact, a great mystery play, or better, a cycle of mystery 
plays. 

Any sincere criticism of the highest poetry must resolve itself into 
a sort of profession of faith. The critic must begin with a ‘credo’, and 
his opinion will be received in part for the intelligence he may seem 
to possess, and in part for his earnestness. Certain of Dante’s suprem¬ 
acies are comprehensible only to such as know Italian and have 
themselves attained a certain proficiency in the poetic art. An ipse 
dixit is not necessarily valueless. The penalty for remaining a layman 
is that one must at times accept a specialist’s opinion. 

(D3-4) 

An epic cannot be written against the grain of its time: the prophet 
or the satirist may hold himself aloof from his time, or run counter 
to it, but the writer of epos must voice the general heart. 

(216) 


F. S. Flint and Ezra Pound 

from ‘Imagisme’, Poetry , vol. 1 1913 (Pound’s contribution re¬ 

printed with alterations in ‘A Retrospect’, Literary Essays, 1954) 


Some curiosity has been aroused concerning Imagisme and as I was 
unable to find anything definite about it in print, I sought out an 
lmagiste, with intent to discover whether the group itself knew any¬ 
thing about the ‘movement’. I gleaned these facts. 

The Imagistes admitted that they were contemporaries of the Post- 
Impressionists and the Futurists; but they had nothing in common 
with these schools. They had not published a manifesto. They were 
not a revolutionary school; their only endeavor was to write in 
accordance with the best tradition, as they found it in the best 
writers of all time - in Sappho, Catullus, Villon. They seemed to be 
I Epistle to Can Grande. 
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absolutely intolerant of all poetry that was not written in such 
endeavor, ignorance of the best tradition forming no excuse. They 
had a few rules, drawn up for their own satisfaction only, and they 
had not published them. They were: 

1. Direct treatment of the ‘thing’, whether subjective or objective. 

2. To use absolutely no word that did not contribute to the 
presentation. 

3. As regarding rhythm: to compose in sequence of the musical 
phrase, not in sequence of a metronome. 

By these standards they judged all poetry, and found most of it 
wanting. They held also a certain ‘Doctrine of the Image’, which 
they had not committed to writing; they said that it did not concern 
the public, and would provoke useless discussion. 

The devices whereby they persuaded approaching poetasters to 
attend their instruction were: 

1. They showed him his own thought already splendidly expressed 
in some classic (and the school musters altogether a most formidable 
erudition). 

2. They re-wrote his verses before his eyes, using about ten 
words to his fifty. 

Even their opponents admit of them - ruefully - ‘At least they do 
keep bad poets from writing! ’ 

I found among them an earnestness that is amazing to one accus¬ 
tomed to the usual London air of poetic dilettantism. They consider 
that Art is all science, all religion, philosophy and metaphysic. It is 
true that snobisme may be urged against them; but it is at least 
snobisme in its most dynamic form, with a great deal of sound sense 
and energy behind it; and they are stricter with themselves than with 
any outsider. 

F. S. Flint 

A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste 

An ‘Image’ is that which presents an intellectual and emotional 
complex in an instant of time. I use the term ‘complex’ rather in the 
technical sense employed by the newer psychologists, such as Hart, 
though we might not agree absolutely in our application. 

It is the presentation of such a ‘complex’ instantaneously which 
gives that sense of sudden liberation; that sense of freedom from time 
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limits and space limits; that sense of sudden growth, which we 
experience in the presence of the greatest works of art. 

It is better to present one Image in a lifetime than to produce 
voluminous works. 

All this, however, some may consider open to debate. The im¬ 
mediate necessity is to tabulate A List of Dont’s for those beginning to 
write verses. But I can not put all of them into Mosaic negative. 

To begin with, consider the three rules recorded by Mr Flint, not 
as dogma - never consider anything as dogma - but as the result of 
long contemplation, which, even if it is someone else’s contemplation, 
may be worth consideration. 

Pay no attention to the criticism of men who have never themselves 
written a notable work. Consider the discrepancies between the 
actual writing of the Greek poets and dramatists, and the theories of 
the Graeco-Roman grammarians, concocted to explain their metres. 


Language 

Use no superfluous word, no adjective, which does not reveal 
something. 

Don’t use such an expression as ‘dim lands of peace’. It dulls the 
image. It mixes an abstraction with the concrete. It comes from the 
writer’s not realizing that the natural object is always the adequate 
symbol. 

Go in fear of abstractions. Don’t retell in mediocre verse what has 
already been done in good prose. Don’t think any intelligent person 
is going to be deceived when you try to shirk all the difficulties of the 
unspeakably difficult art of good prose by chopping your composition 
into line lengths. 

What the expert is tired of today the public will be tired of to¬ 
morrow. 

Don’t imagine that the art of poetry is any simpler than the art of 
music, or that you can please the expert before you have spent at 
least as much effort on the art of verse as the average piano teacher 
spends on the art of music. 

Be influenced by as many great artists as you can, but have the 
decency either to acknowledge the debt outright, or to try to conceal it. 

Don’t allow ‘influence’ to mean merely that you mop up the 
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particular decorative vocabulary of some one or two poets whom 
you happen to admire. A Turkish war correspondent was recently 
caught red-handed babbling in his dispatches of ‘dove-gray’ hills, 
or else it was ‘pearl-pale’, I can not remember. 

Use either no ornament or good ornament. 


Rhythm and Rhyme 

Let the candidate fill his mind with the finest cadences he can 
discover, preferably in a foreign language so that the meaning of the 
words may be less likely to divert his attention from the movement; 
e.g., Saxon charms, Hebridean Folk Songs, the verse of Dante, and 
the lyrics of Shakespeare - if he can dissociate the vocabulary from 
the cadence. Let him dissect the lyrics of Goethe coldly into their 
component sound values, syllables long and short, stressed and un¬ 
stressed, into vowels and consonants. 

It is not necessary that a poem should rely on its music, but if it 
does rely on its music that music must be such as will delight the 
expert. 

Let the neophyte know assonance and alliteration, rhyme imme¬ 
diate and delayed, simple and polyphonic, as a musician would 
expect to know harmony and counterpoint and all the minutiae of 
his craft. No time is too great to give to these matters or to any one 
of them, even if the artist seldom have need of them. 

Don’t imagine that a thing will ‘go’ in verse just because it’s too 
dull to go in prose. 

Don’t be ‘viewy’ - leave that to the writers of pretty little philoso¬ 
phic essays. Don’t be descriptive; remember that the painter can 
describe a landscape much better than you can, and that he has to 
know a deal more about it. 

When Shakespeare talks of the ‘Dawn in russet mantle clad’ he 
presents something which the painter does not present. There is in 
this line of his nothing that one can call description; he presents. 

Consider the way of the scientists rather than the way of an 
advertising agent for a new soap. 

The scientist does not expect to be acclaimed as a great scientist 
until he has discovered something. He begins by learning what has 
been discovered already. He goes from that point onward. He does 
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not bank on being a charming fellow personally. He does not expect 
his friends to applaud the results of his freshman class work. Freshmen 
in poetry are unfortunately not confined to a definite and recogniz¬ 
able class room. They are ‘all over the shop’. Is it any wonder ‘the 
public is indifferent to poetry’? 

Don’t chop your stuff into separate iambs. Don’t make each line 
stop dead at the end, and then begin every next line with a heave. Let 
the beginning of the next line catch the rise of the rhythm wave, 
unless you want a definite longish pause. 

In short, behave as a musician, a good musician, when dealing with 
that phase of your art which has exact parallels in music. The same 
laws govern, and you are bound by no others. 

Naturally, your rhythmic structure should not destroy the shape of 
your words, or their natural sound, or their meaning. It is improbable 
that, at the start, you will be able to get a rhythm-structure strong 
enough to affect them very much, though you may fall a victim to 
all sorts of false stopping due to line ends and caesurae. 

The musician can rely on pitch and the volume of the orchestra. 
You can not. The term harmony is misapplied to poetry; it refers to 
simultaneous sounds of different pitch. There is, however, in the best 
verse a sort of residue of sound which remains in the ear of the 
hearer and acts more or less as an organ-base. A rhyme must have in 
it some slight element of surprise if it is to give pleasure; it need not 
be bizarre or curious, but it must be well used if used at all. 

Vide further Vildrac and Duhamel’s notes on rhyme in Technique 
Poetique. 

That part of your poetry which strikes upon the imaginative eye of 
the reader will lose nothing by translation into a foreign tongue; that 
which appeals to the ear can reach only those who take it in the 
original. 

Consider the definiteness of Dante’s presentation, as compared with 
Milton’s rhetoric. Read as much of Wordsworth as does not seem too 
unutterably dull. 

If you want the gist of the matter go to Sappho, Catullus, Villon, 
Heine when he is in the vein, Gautier when he is not too frigid; or, if 
your have not the tongues, seek out the leisurely Chaucer. Good prose 
will do you no harm, and there is good discipline to be had by trying 
to write it. 
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Translation is likewise good training, if you find that your original 
matter ‘wobbles’ when you try to rewrite it. The meaning of the 
poem to be translated can not ‘wobble’. 

If you are using a symmetrical form, don’t put in what you want to 
say and then fill up the remaining vacuums with slush. 

Don’t mess up the perception of one sense by trying to define it in 
terms of another. This is usually only the result of being too lazy to 
find the exact word. To this clause there are possibly exceptions. 

The first three simple proscriptions will throw out nine-tenths of 
all the bad poetry now accepted as standard and classic; and will 
prevent you from many a crime of production. 

‘... Mats d’abord ilfaut etre un poke,' as MM. Duhamel and Vildrac 
have said at the end of their little book, Notes sur la Technique Poetique ; 
but in an American one takes that at least for granted, otherwise why 
does one get bom upon that august continent! 

Ezra Pound 

(198-206) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘The Serious Artist’, New Freewoman,vol. 1 1913 (reprintedin 
Literary Essays, 1954) 


Roughly then, good writing is writing that is perfectly controlled, 
the writer says just what he means. He says it with complete clarity 
and simplicity. He uses the smallest possible number of words. I do 
not mean that he skimps paper, or that he screws about like Tacitus 
to get his thought crowded into the least possible space. But, granting 
that two sentences are at times easier to understand than one sentence 
containing the double meaning, the author tries to communicate 
with the reader with the greatest possible dispatch, save where for 
any one of forty reasons he does not wish to do so. ... The whole 
thing is an evolution. In the beginning simple words were enough: 
food; water; fire. Both prose and poetry are but an extension of 
language. Man desires to communicate with his fellows. He desires an 
ever increasingly complicated communication. Gesture serves up to a 
point. Symbols may serve. When you desire something not present 
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to the eye or when you desire to communicate ideas, you must have 
recourse to speech. Gradually you wish to communicate something 
less bare and ambiguous than ideas. You wish to communicate an 
idea and its modifications, an idea and a crowd of its effects, atmos¬ 
pheres, contradictions. You wish to question whether a certain 
formula works in every case, or in what per cent of cases, etc., etc., 
etc., you get the Henry James novel. 

You wish to communicate an idea and its concomitant emotions, 
or an emotion and its concomitant ideas, or a sensation and its deriva¬ 
tive emotions, or an impression that is emotive, etc., etc., etc. You 
begin with the yeowl and the bark, and you develop into the dance 
and into music, and into music with words, and finally into words 
with music, and finally into words with a vague adumbration of 
music, words suggestive of music, words measured, or words in a 
rhythm that preserves some accurate trait of the emotive impression, 
or of the sheer character of the fostering or parental emotion. 

When this rhythm, or when the vowel and consonantal melody or 
sequence seems truly to bear the trace of emotion which the poem 
(for we have come at last to the poem) is intended to communicate, 
we say that this part of the work is good. And ‘this part of the work’ 
is by now ‘technique’. That ‘dry, dull, pedantic’ technique, that all 
bad artists rail against. It is only a part of technique, it is rhythm, 
cadence, and the arrangement of sounds. 

Also the ‘prose’, the words and their sense must be such as fit the 
emotion. Or, from the other side, ideas, or fragments of ideas, the 
emotion and concomitant emotions of this ‘Intellectual and Emo¬ 
tional Complex ’ (for we have come to the intellectual and emotional 
complex) must be in harmony, they must form an organism, they 
must be an oak sprung from an acorn. 

(50-51) 

Ezra Pound 

from ‘Vorticism’, Fortnightly Review, vol. 96 1914 

‘It is no more ridiculous that a person should receive or convey an 
emotion by means of an arrangement of shapes, or planes, or colours, 
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than that they should receive or convey such emotion by an arrange¬ 
ment of musical notes.’ 

I suppose this proposition is self-evident. Whistler said as much, 
some years ago, and Pater proclaimed that ‘All arts approach the 
conditions of music.’ 

Whenever I say this I am greeted with a storm of ‘Yes, but .. 
‘But why isn’t this art futurism?’ ‘Why isn’t?’ ‘Why don’t?’ and 
above all: ‘What, in Heaven’s name, has it got to do with your 
Imagiste poetry?’ 

Let me explain at leisure, and in nice, orderly, old-fashioned prose. 

We are all futurists to the extent of believing with Guillaume 
Apollinaire that ‘ On ne peut pas porter partout avec soi le cadavre de 
son pere.’ 1 But ‘futurism’, when it gets into art, is, for the most part, a 
descendant of impressionism. It is a sort of accelerated impressionism. 

There is another artistic descent via Picasso and Kandinsky; via 
cubism and expressionism. One does not complain of neo-impression 
or of accelerated impressionism and ‘simultaneity’, but one is not 
wholly satisfied by them. One has perhaps other needs. 

It is very difficult to make generalities about three arts at once. I 
shall be, perhaps, more lucid if I give, briefly, the history of the 
vorticist art with which I am most intimately connected, that is to 
say, vorticist poetry. Vorticism has been announced as including such 
and such painting and sculpture and ‘Imagisme’ in verse. I shall 
explain ‘Imagisme’, and then proceed to show its inner relation to 
certain modern paintings and sculpture. 

Imagisme, in so far as it has been known at all, has been known 
chiefly as a stylistic movement, as a movement of criticism rather than 
of creation. This is natural, for, despite all possible celerity of publica¬ 
tion, the public is always, and of necessity, some years behind the 
artists’ actual thought. Nearly anyone is ready to accept ‘Imagisme’ 
as a department of poetry, just as one accepts ‘lyricism’ as a depart¬ 
ment of poetry. 

There is a sort of poetry where music, sheer melody, seems as if it 
were just bursting into speech. 

There is another sort of poetry where painting or sculpture seems 
as if it were ‘just coming over into speech’. 

The first sort of poetry has long been called ‘lyric’. One is accus- 
I Literally, you cannot carry your father’s corpse with you everywhere. [EdJ 
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tomed to distinguish easily between ‘lyric’ and ‘epic’ and ‘didactic’. 
One is capable of finding the ‘lyric ’ passages in a drama or in a long 
poem not otherwise ‘lyric’. This division is in the grammars and 
school books, and one has been brought up to it. 

The other sort of poetry is as old as the lyric and as honourable, but, 
until recently, no one had named it. Ibycus and Liu Ch’e presented 
the ‘Image’. Dante is a great poet by reason of this faculty, and Milton 
is a wind-bag because of his lack of it. The ‘image’ is the furthest 
possible remove from rhetoric. Rhetoric is the art of dressing up some 
unimportant matter so as to fool the audience for the time being. So 
much for the general category. Even Aristotle distinguishes between 
rhetoric, ‘which is persuasion’, and the analytical examination of 
truth. As a ‘critical’ movement, the Tmagisme’ of 1912 to 1914 set 
out ‘to bring poetry up to the level of prose’. No one is so quixotic as 
to believe that contemporary poetry holds any such position. ... 
Stendhal formulated the need in his De L’Amour: 

La poesie avec ses comparaisons obligees, sa mythologie que 
ne croit pas le poete, sa dignite de style a la Louis XIV, et 
tout l’attirail de ses ornements appele poetique, est bien au 
dessous de la prose des qu’il s’agit de donner une idee claire 
et precise des mouvements du coeur, or dans ce genre on 
n’emeut que par la clarte. 1 

Flaubert and De Maupassant lifted prose to the rank of a finer art, 
and one has no patience with contemporary poets who escape from 
all the difficulties of the infinitely difficult art of good prose by 
pouring themselves into loose verses. 

The tenets of the Imagiste faith were published in March 1913, 
as follows: 

1. Direct treatment of the ‘thing’, whether subjective or objective. 

2. To use absolutely no word that does not contribute to the 
presentation. 

3. As regarding rhythm: to compose in sequence of the musical 
phrase, not in sequence of the metronome. 

1 Poetry with its forced similes, its mythology which even the poet doesn’t 
believe in, the dignity of its Louis xiv style and all the paraphernalia of its so- 
called poetic ornamentation, is far inferior to prose when it comes to giving 
a clear and precise idea of the movements of the heart, for in this sphere only 
clarity moves one. [Ed.] 
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There followed a series of about forty cautions to beginners, which 
need not concern us here. 

The arts have indeed ‘some sort of common bond, some inter¬ 
recognition’. Yet certain emotions or subjects find their most appro¬ 
priate expression in some one particular art. The work of art which is 
most ‘ worth while ’ is the work which would need a hundred works 
of any other kind of art to explain it. A fine statue is the core of a 
hundred poems. A fine poem is a score of symphonies. There is 
music which would need a hundred paintings to express it. There is 
no synonym for the Victory of Samothrace or for Mr Epstein’s Semites. 
There is no painting of Villon’s Frires Humains. Such works are what 
we call works of the ‘first intensity’. 

A given subject or emotion belongs to that artist, or to that sort of 
artist who must know it most intimately and most intensely before he 
can render it adequately in his art. A painter must know much more 
about a sunset than a writer, if he is to put it on canvas. But when the 
poet speaks of‘Dawn in russet mantle clad’, he presents something 
which the painter cannot present. 

I said in the preface to my Guido Cavalcanti that I believed in an 
absolute rhythm. I believe that every emotion and every phase of 
emotion has some toneless phrase, some rhythm-phrase to express it. 

(This belief leads to vers libre and to experiments in quantitative verse.) 

To hold a like belief in a sort of permanent metaphor is, as I under¬ 
stand it, ‘symbolism’ in its pro founder sense. It is not necessarily a 
belief in a permanent world, but it is a belief in that direction. 

Imagisme is not symbolism. The symbolists dealt in ‘association’, 
that is, in a sort of allusion, almost of allegory. They degraded the 
symbol to the status of a word. They made it a form of metronomy. 
One can be grossly ‘symbolic’, for example, by using the term ‘cross’ 
to mean ‘trial’. The symbolist’s symbols have a fixed value, like 
numbers in arithmetic, like i, 2 and 7. The imagiste’s images have a 
variable significance, like the signs a, b and x in algebra. 

Moreover, one does not want to be called a symbolist, because sym¬ 
bolism has usually been associated with mushy technique. 

On the other hand, Imagisme is not impressionism, though one 
borrows, or could borrow, much from the impressionist method of 
presentation. But this is only negative definition. If I am to give a 
psychological or philosophical definition ‘from the inside’, I can 
p.c.a.p. -3 
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only do so autobiographically. The precise statement of such a matter 
must be based on one’s own experience. 

In the ‘search for oneself’, in the search for ‘sincere self-expression’, 
one gropes, one finds some seeming verity. One says ‘I am’ this, that, 
or the other, and with the words scarcely uttered one ceases to be 
that thing. 

I began this search for the real in a book called Personae, casting off, 
as it were, complete masks of the self in each poem. I continued in 
long series of translations, which were but more elaborate masks. 

Secondly, I made poems like ‘The Return’, which is an objective 
reality and has a complicated sort of significance, like Mr Epstein’s 
‘Sun God’, or Mr Brzeska’s ‘Boy with a Coney’. Thirdly, I have 
written ‘Heather’, which represents a state of consciousness, or 
‘implies’, or ‘implicates’ it. 

A Russian correspondent, after having called it a symbolist poem, 
and having been convinced that it was not symbolism, said slowly: 
‘I see, you wish to give people new eyes, not to make them see some 
new particular thing.’ 

These two latter sorts of poems are impersonal, and that fact brings 
us back to what I said about absolute metaphor. They are Imagisme, 
and in so far as they are Imagisme, they fall in with the new pictures 
and the new sculpture. 

Whistler said somewhere in the Gentle Art: ‘The picture is interest¬ 
ing not because it is Trotty Veg, but because it is an arrangement in 
colour.’ The minute you have admitted that, you let in the jungle, 
you let in nature and truth and abundance and cubism and Kand¬ 
insky, and the lot of us. Whistler and Kandinsky and some cubists 
were set to getting extraneous matter out of their art; they were 
ousting literary values. The Flaubertians talk a good deal about 
‘constatation’. ‘The Nineties’ saw a movement against rhetoric. I 
think all these things move together, though they do not, of course, 
move in step. 

The painters realize that what matters is form and colour. Musicians 
long ago learned that programme music was not the ultimate music. 
Almost anyone can realize that to use a symbol with an ascribed or 
intended meaning is, usually, to produce very bad art. We all remem¬ 
ber crowns, and crosses, and rainbows, and what not in atrociously 
mumbled colour. 
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The Image is the poet’s pigment. 1 The painter should use his colour 
because he sees it or feels it. I don’t much care whether he is represen¬ 
tative or non-representative. He should depend, of course, on the 
creative, not upon the mimetic or representational part in his work. 
It is the same in writing poems, the author must use his image because 
he sees it or feels it, not because he thinks he can use it to back up 
some creed or some system of ethics or economics. 

An image, in our sense, is real because we know it directly. If it 
have an age-old traditional meaning this may serve as proof to the 
professional student of symbology that we have stood in the deathless 
light, or that we have walked in some particular arbour of his 
traditional paradiso, but that is not our affair. It is our affair to render 
the image as we have perceived or conceived it. 

Browning’s Sordello is one of the finest masks ever presented. 
Dante’s Paradiso is the most wonderful image. By that I do not mean 
that it is a perseveringly imagistic performance. The permanent part 
is Imagisme, the rest, the discourses with the calendar of saints and 
the discussions about the nature of the moon, are philology. The form 
of sphere above sphere, the varying reaches of light, the minutiae of 
pearls upon foreheads, all these are parts of the Image. The image is 
the poet’s pigment; with that in mind you can go ahead and apply 
Kandinsky, you can transpose his chapter on the language of form 
and colour and apply it to the writing of verse. As I cannot rely on 
your having read Kandinsky’s Uber das Ceistige in der Kunst, I must 
go on with my autobiography. 

Three years ago in Paris I got out of a ‘ metro ’ train at La Concorde, 
and saw suddenly a beautiful face, and then another and another, and 
then a beautiful child’s face, and then another beautiful woman, and 
I tried all that day to find words for what this had meant to me, and 
I could not find any words that seemed to me worthy, or as lovely as 
that sudden emotion. And that evening, as I went home along the 
Rue Raynouard, I was still trying, and I found, suddenly, the expres¬ 
sion. I do not mean that I found words, but there came an equation 
... not in speech, but in little splotches of colour. It was just that - a 
‘pattern’, or hardly a pattern, if by ‘pattern’ you mean something 
with a ‘repeat’ in it. But it was a word, the beginning, for me, of a 

I The image has been defined as ‘that which presents an intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time*. 
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language in colour. I do not mean that I was unfamiliar with the 
kindergarten stories about colours being like tones in music. I think 
that sort of thing is nonsense. If you try to make notes permanently 
correspond with particular colours, it is like tying narrow meanings 
to symbols. 

That evening, in the Rue Raynouard, I realized quite vividly that 
if I were a painter, or if I had, often, that kind of emotion, or even 
if I had the energy to get paints and brushes and keep at it, I might 
found a new school of painting, of‘non-representative’ painting, a 
painting that would speak only by arrangements in colour. 

And so, when I came to read Kandinsky’s chapter on the language 
of form and colour, I found little that was new to me. I only felt that 
someone else understood what I understood, and had written it out 
very clearly. It seems quite natural to me that an artist should have just 
as much pleasure in an arrangement of planes or in a pattern of 
figures, as in painting portraits of fine ladies, or in portraying the 
Mother of God as the symbolists bid us. 

When I find people ridiculing the new arts, or making fun of the 
clumsy odd terms that we use in trying to talk of them amongst 
ourselves; when they laugh at our talking about the ‘ice-block 
quality’ in Picasso, I think it is only because they do not know what 
thought is like, and that they are familiar only with argument and 
gibe and opinion. That is to say, they can only enjoy what they have 
been brought up to consider enjoyable, or what some essayist has 
talked about in mellifluous phrases. They think only ‘the shells of 
thought’, as De Gourmont calls them; the thoughts that have been 
already thought out by others. 

Any mind that is worth calling a mind must have needs beyond 
the existing categories of language, just as a painter must have pig¬ 
ments or shades more numerous than the existing names of the 
colours. 

Perhaps this is enough to explain the words in my ‘Vortex’; 
‘Every concept, every emotion, presents itself to the vivid conscious¬ 
ness in some primary form. It belongs to the art of this form.’ That is 
to say, my experience in Paris should have gone into paint. If instead 
of colour I had perceived sound or planes in relation, I should have 
expressed it in music or in sculpture. Colour was, in that instance, the 
‘primary pigment’; I mean that it was the first adequate equation 
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that came into consciousness. The vorticist uses the ‘primary pig¬ 
ment’. Vorticism is art before it has spread itself into flaccidity, into 
elaboration and secondary applications. 

What I have said of one vorticist art can be transposed for another 
vorticist art. But let me go on then with my own branch of vorticism, 
about which I can probably speak with greater clarity. All poetic 
language is the language of exploration. Since the beginning of bad 
writing, writers have used images as ornaments. The point of 
Imagisme is that it does not use images as ornaments. The image is 
itself the speech. The image is the word beyond formulated language. 

I once saw a small child go to an electric light switch and say, 
‘Mamma, can I open the light?’ She was using the age-old language 
of exploration, the language of art. It was a sort of metaphor, but she 
was not using it as ornamentation. 

One is tired of ornamentations, they are all a trick, and any sharp 
person can learn them. 

The Japanese have had the sense of exploration. They have under¬ 
stood the beauty of this sort of knowing. A Chinaman said long ago 
that if a man can’t say what he has to say in twelve lines he had better 
keep quiet. The Japanese have evolved the still shorter form of the 
haiku. 

The fallen blossom flies back to its branch: 

A butterfly. 

That is the substance of a very well-known haiku. Victor Plarr tells 
me that once, when he was walking over snow with a Japanese naval 
officer, they came to a place where a cat had crossed the path, and 
the officer said, ‘Stop, I am making a poem.’ Which poem was, 
roughly, as follows: 

The footsteps of the cat upon the snow: 

(are like) plum-blossoms. 

The words ‘are like’ would not occur in the original, but I add them 
for clarity. 

The ‘one image poem’ is a form of super-position, that is to say 
it is one idea set on top of another. I found it useful in getting out of 
the impasse in which I had been left by my metro emotion. I wrote a 
thirty-line poem, and destroyed it because it was what we call work 
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‘of second intensity’. Six months later I made a poem half that 
length; a year later I made the following haiku-like sentence. 

The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 

Petals on a wet, black bough. 

I dare say it is meaningless unless one has drifted into a certain vein of 
thought . 1 In a poem of this sort one is trying to record the precise 
instant when a thing outward and objective transforms itself, or darts 
into a thing inward and subjective. 

This particular sort of consciousness has not been identified with 
impressionist art. I think it is worthy of attention. 

The logical end of impressionist art is the cinematograph. The state 
of mind of the impressionist tends to become cinematographical. Or, 
to put it another way, the cinematograph does away with the need of 
a lot of impressionist art. 

There are two opposed ways of thinking of a man; firstly, you 
may think of him as that toward which perception moves, as the toy 
of circumstance, as the plastic substance receiving impressions; 
secondly, you may think of him as directing a certain fluid force 
against circumstance, as conceiving instead of merely reflecting and 
observing. One does not claim that one way is better than the other, 
one notes a diversity of the temperament. The two camps always exist. 

I Mr Flint and Mr Rodker have made longer poems depending on a similar 
presentation of matter. So also have Richard Aldington, in his In Via Seslina, 
and ‘H. D.’ in her Oread, which latter poems express much stronger emotions 
than that in my lines here given. 

I am often asked whether there can be a long Imagiste or vorticist poem. 
The Japanese, who evolved the haiku, evolved also the Noh plays. In the best 
‘Noh’ the whole play may consist of one image. I mean it is gathered about 
one image. Its unity consists in one image, enforced by movement and music. 
I see nothing against a long vorticist poem. 

On the other hand, no artist can possibly get a vortex into every poem or 
picture he does. One would like to do so, but it is beyond one. Certain things 
seem to demand metrical expression, or expression in a rhythm more agitated 
than the rhythms acceptable to prose, and these subjects, though they do not 
contain a vortex, may have some interest, an interest as ‘criticism of life’ or 
of art. It is natural to express these things, and a vorticist or Imagiste writer 
may be justified in presenting a certain amount of work which is not vorticism 
or Imagisme, just as he might be justified in printing a purely didactic prose 
article. Unfinished sketches and drawings have a similar interest; they are 
trials and attempts toward a vortex. 
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In the Eighties there were symbolists opposed to impressionists, now 
you have vorticism, which is, roughly speaking, expressionism, neo¬ 
cubism, and Imagism gathered together in one camp and futurism in 
the other. Futurism is descended from impressionism. It is, in so far as 
it is an art movement, a kind of accelerated impressionism. It is a 
spreading, or surface art, as opposed to vorticism, which is intensive. 

The vorticist has not this curious tic for destroying past glories. I 
have no doubt that Italy needed Mr Marinetti, but he did not sit on 
the egg that hatched me, and as I am wholly opposed to his aesthetic 
principles I see no reason why I, and various men who agree with 
me, should be expected to call ourselves futurists. We do not desire 
to evade comparison with the past. We prefer that the comparison 
be made by some intelligent person whose idea of ‘the tradition’ is 
not limited by the conventional taste of four or five centuries and one 
continent. 

Vorticism is an intensive art. I mean by this, that one is concerned 
with the relative intensity, or relative significance, of different sorts 
of expression. One desires the most intense, for certain forms of 
expression are ‘more intense’ than others. They are more dynamic. I 
do not mean they are more emphatic, or that they are yelled louder. 
I can explain my meaning best by mathematics. 

There are four different intensities of mathematical expression 
known to the ordinarily intelligent undergraduate, namely: the 
arithmetical, the algebraic, the geometrical, and that of analytical 
geometry. 

For instance, you can write 

3 X 3 + 4 X 4 = 5 X 5 . 
or, differently, 3 2 + 4 2 = 5 2 . 

That is merely conversation or ‘ordinary common sense’. It is a 
simple statement of one fact, and does not implicate any other. 

Secondly, it is true that 

3 2 + 4 2 = 5 2 . 6 2 -f 8 2 = io 2 , 9 2 + I2 2 = 15 2 , 39 2 + 52 s = 65 2 . 

These are all separate facts, one may wish to mention their under¬ 
lying similarity; it is a bore to speak about each one in turn. One 
expresses their ‘algebraic relation’ as 

a 2 -(- b 2 = c 2 . 

That is the language of philosophy. ITMAKESNOPICTURE. 
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This kind of statement applies to a lot of facts, but it does not grip 
hold of Heaven. 

Thirdly, when one studies Euclid one finds that the relation of 
a 2 + b 2 = c 2 applies to the ratio between the squares on the two 
sides of a right-angled triangle and the square on the hypotenuse. One 
still writes it a 2 -f- b 2 — c 2 , but one has begun to talk about form. 
Another property or quality of life has crept into one’s matter. Until 
then one had dealt only with numbers. But even this statement does 
not create form. The picture is given you in the proposition about the 
square on the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle being equal to 
the sum of the squares on the two other sides. Statements in plane or 
descriptive geometry are like talk about art. They are a criticism of 
the form. The form is not created by them. 

Fourthly, we come to Descartian or ‘analytical geometry’. Space 
is conceived as separated by two or by three axes (depending on 
whether one is treating form in one or more planes). One refers points 
to these axes by a series of coefficients. Given the idiom, one is able 
actually to create. 

Thus, we learn that the equation (x — a ) 2 + (y — b ) 2 = r 2 
governs the circle. It is the circle. It is not a particular circle, it is any 
circle and all circles. It is nothing that is not a circle. It is the circle free 
of space and time limits. It is the universal, existing in perfection, in 
freedom from space and time. Mathematics is dull as ditchwater until 
one reaches analytics. But in analytics we come upon a new way of 
dealing with form. It is in this way that art handles life. The difference 
between art and analytical geometry is the difference of subject- 
matter only. Art is more interesting in proportion as life and the 
human consciousness are more complex and more interesting than 
forms and numbers. 

This statement does not interfere in the least with ‘spontaneity’ 
and ‘intuition’, or with their function in art. I passed my last exam in 
mathematics on sheer intuition. I saw where the line had to go, as 
clearly as I ever saw an image, or felt caelestem intus vigorem. 

The statements of ‘analytics’ are ‘lords’ over fact. They are the 
thrones and dominations that rule over form and recurrence. And in 
like manner are great works of art lords over fact, over race-long 
recurrent moods, and over tomorrow. 

Great works of art contain this fourth sort of equation. They cause 
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form to come into being. By the ‘image’ I mean such an equation; 
not an equation of mathematics, not something about a, b and c, 
having something to do with form, but about sea, cliffs, night, having 
something to do with mood. 

The image is not an idea. It is a radiant node or cluster; it is what I 
can, and must perforce, call a VORTEX, from which, and through 
which, and into which, ideas are constantly rushing. In decency one 
can only call it a VORTEX. And from this necessity came the name 
‘vorticism’. Nomina sunt consequents rerum, and never was that 
statement of Aquinas more true than in the case of the vorticist 
movement. 

It is as true for the painting and the sculpture as it is for the poetry. 
Mr Wadsworth and Mr Lewis are not using words, they are using 
shape and colour. Mr Brzeska and Mr Epstein are using ‘planes in 
relation’, they are dealing with a relation of planes different from the 
sort of relation of planes dealt with in geometry, hence what is called 
‘the need of organic forms in sculpture’. 

I trust I have made clear what I mean by ‘an .intensive art’. The 
vorticist movement is not a movement of mystification, though I 
dare say many people ‘of good will’ have been considerably bewil¬ 
dered. 

The organization of forms is a much more energetic and creative 
action than the copying or imitating of light on a haystack. 

There is undoubtedly a language of form and colour. It is not a 
symbolical or allegorical language depending on certain meanings 
having been ascribed, in books, to certain signs and colours. 

Certain artists working in different media have managed to 
understand each other. They know the good and bad in each other’s 
work, which they could not know unless there were a common speech. 
(462-70) 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Harriet Monroe January 1915 


Poetry must be as well written as prose. Its language must be a fine 
language, departing in no way from speech save by a heightened 
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intensity (i.e. simplicity). There must be no book words, no peri¬ 
phrases, no inversions. It must be as simple as De Maupassant’s best 
prose, and as hard as Stendhal’s. 

There must be no interjections. No words flying off to nothing. 
Granted one can’t get perfection every shot, this must be one’s 
INTENTION. 

Rhythm must have meaning. It can’t be merely a careless dash 
off, with no grip and no real hold to the words and sense, a tumty 
turn tumty turn turn ta. 

There must be no cliches, set phrases, stereotyped journalese. The 
only escape from such is by precision, a result of concentrated atten¬ 
tion to what is writing. The test of a writer is his ability for such 
concentration and for his power to stay concentrated till he gets to 
the end of his poem, whether it is two lines or two hundred. 

Objectivity and again objectivity, and expression: no hindside- 
before-ness, no straddled adjectives (as ‘addled mosses dank’), no 
Tennysonianness of speech; nothing - nothing that you couldn’t, in 
some circumstance, in the stress of some emotion, actually say. 
Every literaryism, every book word, fritters away a scrap of the 
reader’s patience, a scrap of his sense of your sincerity. When one 
really feels and thinks, one stammers with simple speech; it is only in 
the flurry, the shallow frothy excitement of writing, or the inebriety 
of a metre, that one falls into the easy - oh, how easy! - speech of 
books and poems that one has read. 

Language is made out of concrete things. General expressions in 
non-concrete terms are a laziness; they are talk, not art, not creation. 
They are the reaction of things on the writer, not a creative act by the 
writer. 

‘Epithets’ are usually abstractions -1 mean what they call ‘epithets’ 
in the books about poetry. The only adjective that is worth using is 
the adjective that is essential to the sense of the passage, not the 
decorative frill adjective. 

Aldington has his occasional concentrations, and for that reason it is 
always possible that he will do a fine thing. There is a superficial 
cleverness in him, then a great and lamentable gap, then the hard 
point, the true centre, out of which a fine thing may come at any time. 

Fletcher is sputter, bright flash, sputter. Impressionist temperament, 
made intense at half-seconds. 
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H.D. and William C. Williams both better emotional equipment 
than Aldington, but lacking the superficial cleverness. Ought to 
produce really fine things at great intervals. 

Eliot is intelligent, very, but I don’t know him well enough to 
make predictions. 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Harriet Monroe (?) March 1915 


You are in the same state as the late medieval critics who insisted that 
Paul wrote good Greek because he was an inspired Christian. We 
now know he neither wrote good Greek nor represented the teaching 
of the original Christian. No matter. 

You say you understand and then you just don’t. Whatever talent 
Poe may have had, or anybody may have had, the only stuff to use as 
a model is stuff that is without flaws, or stuff in which we see the 
flaws so clearly that we may avoid them. 

Laws do not begin with the man who puts them in print; what¬ 
ever ‘laws of imagisme’ are good, have been good for some 
time. 

One condemns a fault in Poe, not because it is in Poe. It is all right 
for Poe if you like, but it is damn bad for the person who is trying 
uncritically to write like Poe. (Incidentally no one who has tried to 
write like Poe (verse: leave his prose out of it for the present) has done 
anything good. Personally I think an ambition to write as well as Poe 
a low one: an ambition to write like Villon or Stendhal a great 
ambition.) 

And there is no use implying that I lack reverence for great writers. 
My pantheon is considerable, and I do not admire until I have 
thought; that is to say I do not admire until I [have] tested. One has 
passing enthusiasms: one finds in time lasting enthusiasms. 

I don’t condemn any man who has made lasting or even more or 
less durable art. But can’t you ever see the difference between what 
is ‘good’, and good enough for the public, and what is ‘good’ for 
the artist, whose only respectable aim is perfection? 

I don’t think Pindar any safer than Poe. ‘Theban Eagle’ be blowed. 
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A darn’d rhetorician half the time. The infinite gulph between what 
you read and enjoy and what you set up as a model. 

‘The difference between enthusiastic slop and great art’ - there’s a 
text to preach on in your glorious unfettered desert for the next 
forty years. ... 

Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry (?) 20 July 1916 


Greek seems to me a storehouse of wonderful rhythms, possibly im¬ 
practicable rhythms. If you don’t read it and if you can’t read Latin 
translations from it, it can’t be helped. Most English translations are 
hopeless. The best are in prose. ... 

I don’t know that one can read any trans. of the Odyssey. Perhaps 
you could read book XI. I have tried an adaptation in the ‘Seafarer’ 
metre, or something like it, but I don’t expect anyone to recognize 
the source very quickly. 

Certainly the so-called ‘poetic’ translations of Greek drama are 
wholly impossible. 

Wharton’s ‘Sappho’ is the classic achievement. That you should 
find in any decent library. 

I am mailing you MacKail’s Latin Literature. It is many ways un¬ 
trustworthy and vicious, but MacKail has the grace really to care for 
the stuff he writes of. He is the poor darn’d soul of the late Walter 
Pater. Has written some poems which I thought, fifteen years ago, 
were finely chiselled. The translations from the Greek Anthology, 
mentioned above, are O.K. I owe him a few grudges. His praise of 
Tacitus moved me and I ruined my English prose for five years, 
trying to write English as Tacitus wrote Latin. Very bad. However, I 
may have learned something by it. I now know that the genius of 
the two languages is not the same. 

Catullus, Propertius, Horace and Ovid are the people who matter. 
Catullus most. Martial somewhat. Propertius for beautiful cadence 
though he uses only one metre. Horace you will not want for a long 
time. I doubt if he is of any use save to the Latin scholar. I will explain 
sometime viva voce. 
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Virgil is a second-rater, a Tennysonianized version of Homer. 
Catullus has the intensity, and Ovid might teach one many things. 

The Pervigilium Veneris is beautiful; it is, however, MacKail’s own 
pet infant and he is a little disproportionately lyric over its beauty. 

To the best of my knowledge there is no history of Greek poetry 
that is worth anything. They all go on gassing about the ‘deathless 
voice’ and the ’Theban Eagle’ as if Pindar wasn’t the prize wind-bag 
of all ages. The ‘bass-drum’, etc. 

This is a very short list but you’d better do at least this much 
‘classics’ to keep you steady and to keep your general notion of 
poetic development more or less shapely. Possibly you can find a 
French prose translation of Catullus and Propertius. 

There was poetry in Egypt; I have seen a small book of interesting 
translations and forgotten the name. Cathay will give you a hint of 
China, and the Seafarer on the Anglo-Saxon stuff. Then as MacKail 
says (p. 246) nothing matters till Provence. 

After Provence, Dante and Guido Cavalcanti in Italy. 

Very possibly all this medieval stuff is very bad for one’s style. I 
don’t know that you have time to live through it and ???? to sur¬ 
vive? (If I have survived.) 

The French of Villon is very difficult but you should have a copy of 
Villon and not trust to Swinburne’s translations (though they are very 
fine in themselves); they are too luxurious and not hard enough. Not 
hard enough, I mean, if one is to learn how to write. There are dull 
stretches in the ‘Testament’ but one has to dig out the fine things. 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry 27 July 1916 


I ought perhaps to emend what I said of Tacitus. So long as one writes 
poetry and not prose, he may do one good by stirring up one’s belief 
in compression, compactness. The force of phrase, and of the single 
line. 

After Villon one can, I think, skip everything down to Heine 
(whom you have also committed to memory). 

If you have nothing to do and are going in for lyricism and grace 
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there is a side line. Charles D’Orleans and the Pleiade. And Bums is 
worth study as technique in song rhythms. But I don’t think this is the 
main line. 

Theophile Gautier is, I suppose, the next man who can write. 
Perfectly plain statements like his ‘Carmen est maigre’ should teach 
one a number of things. His early poems are many of them no further 
advanced than the Nineties. Or to put it more fairly the English 
Nineties got about as far as Gautier had got in 1830, and before he 
wrote L’ Hippopotame. 

I don’t quite know what to say about more recent French poets. 
Whether they aren’t too likely to set one to imitation of not the best 
sort 1 am not sure. One ought to be strongly ballasted against them. 
I wonder if my This Generation will be out before you get to them. 
Part of it is about them. I’ll give you a list of what’s worthwhile, 
whenever you want it. 

I think however, you’d do yourself more good reading French 
prose. - ???? How much have you read? How much have you read as 
a reader reading the story ? ? How much as artist analysing the method? 

As I said Sunday, I suppose Flaubert’s Trois Contes , especially 
‘Coeur Simple’, contain all that anyone knows about writing. 
Certainly one ought to read the opening of the Chartreuse de Partite, 
and the first half or a more than half of the Rouge et Noir. Shifting 
from Stendhal to Flaubert suddenly you will see how much better 
Flaubert writes. And yet there is a lot in Stendhal, a sort of solidity 
which Flaubert hasn’t. A trust in the thing more than the word. 
Which is the solid basis, i.e. the thing is the basis. You have probably 
read the Education Sentimentale and Madame Bovary. 

I really think this little list and the short list I have already sent 
contains the gist of the matter. 

Sometime, certainly, you must have the souffle of contemporary 
French poets. 

Sometime before that I think you shall try a huge mass of Voltaire. 
I am having him very late. Until I get to the end of the eighth fat vol. 
I shan’t know how much I shall want to hurl at you. Perhaps you 
should read all of the Dictionaire Philosophique. Presumably no other 
living woman will have done so. One should always find a few things 
which ‘no other living person’ has done, a few vast territories of 
print that you can have to yourself and a few friends. They are a 
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great defence against fools and against the half-educated, and against 
dons of all sorts (open and disguised). 

Yeats and I spent our last winter’s months on Landor. There is a 
whole culture. I don’t quite know whether you will like much of it. 
Perhaps you had better keep it till later. I think it might get a little in 
the way if you try to gobble it now. It wants leisure and laziness. And 
he (Landor) isn’t very good as a poet save in a few places, where he is 
fine, damn fine, but he is no use as a model. One has got constantly to 
be thinking that ‘this is fine, but this is not really the right way to do 
it’. 

Your first job is to get the tools for your work. Later on you can 
stuff yourself up with erudition as much or as little as suits you. At 
forty you will probably thank god that there is something you 
haven’t read. 

And English poetry???? Ugh. Perhaps one shouldn’t read it at all. 
Chaucer has in him all that has ever got into English. And if you 
read Chaucer you will probably (as I did though there is no reason 
why you should be the same kind of imbecile) start writing archaic 
English, which you shouldn’t. 

Everybody has been sloppily imitating the Elizabethans for so long 
that I think they probably do one more harm than good. At any rate 
let ’em alone. 

Wordsworth is a dull sheep. He will do you no good though he 
was better than some, and if there were no French prose and nothing 
worth reading one might learn a little about descriptions of nature 
from his endless maunderings. 

Byron’s technique is rotten. 

I am not sure however that Crabbe’s The Borough isn’t worth 
reading. It at least shows a gleam of sense. The man was trying to put 
down things as they were. Apart from his tagging on morals, he is 
safe reading. He is in some ways more modem than a lot of modems. 
(He is antique nevertheless, but still he is perhaps worth an evening.) 

In the main one should read French prose. When you want the 
modern French poets I will send on the list of the intelligent ones. 

You might learn Latin if it isn’t too much trouble. If it is, I shall 
have to read a few Latin and Greek things aloud to you, and possibly 
try to translate ’em. 

The value being that the Roman poets are the only ones we know 
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of who had approximately the same problems as we have. The 
metropolis, the imperial posts to all comers of the known world. 
The enlightenments. Even the Eighteenth Century is obsessed by the 
spectre of Catholicism, the Index, the Inquisition. The Renaissance is 
interesting, but the poets inferior. The Greeks had no world outside, 
no empire, metropolis, etc., etc. 

It is best to go at the thing chronologically, otherwise one gets 
excited over an imitation instead of over a creation or a discovery. 

What about Browning? Does he entertain you? Is it possible to 
read him after you have been reading Russian novels? I don’t in the 
least think there is any reason in particular why you should read him 
now. (Same applies to Yeats. We’ve been flooded with sham Celtic¬ 
ism for too long, imitations of imitations of Yeats, and of the 
symbolistes ad infinitum. Soft mushy edges.) Also Kipling has debased 
much of Browning’s and Swinburne’s coin. The hell is that one 
catches Browning’s manner and mannerisms. At least I’ve suffered the 
disease. There is no reason why you should. 

Some of the books I can mail you when you want ’em. 

The whole art is divided into: 

1. concision, or style, or saying what you mean in the fewest and 
clearest words. 

2. the actual necessity for creating or constructing something; of 
presenting an image, or enough images of concrete things arranged to 
stir the reader. 

Beyond these concrete objects named, one can make simple 
emotional statements of fact, such as ‘I am tired’, or simple credos 
like ‘After death there comes no other calamity’. 

I think there must be more, predominantly more, objects than 
statements and conclusions, which latter are purely optional, not 
essential, often superfluous and therefore bad. 

Also one must have emotion or one’s cadence and rhythms will be 
vapid and without any interest. 

It is as simple as the sculptor’s direction: ‘Take a chisel and cut 
away all the stone you don’t want.’ ???? No, it is a little better than 
that. 
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Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry August 1916 


I prize the Greek more for the movement of the words, rhythm, per¬ 
haps than for anything else. There is the Poikilothron 1 and then 
Catullus, Collis O Heliconii, and some Propertius, that one could do 
worse than know by heart for the sake of knowing what rhythm 
really is. And there is the gulph between Tis O Sappho Adikei, and 
Pindar’s big rhetorical drum Tina Theon, Tin Eroa, Tina D’Andra 
Keladesomen, which one should get carefully fixed in the mind. I’ll 
explain viva voce if this metatype-phosed Greek is too unintelligible. 

It is perhaps a sense of Latin that helps or seems to have helped 
people to a sort of super-excellent neatness in writing English - some¬ 
thing different from French clarity. It may be merely from the care 
one takes in following the construction in an inflected language. 

It you are panting for the Frenchmen, they are, with all sorts of 
qualifications and restrictions, Rimy de Gourmont, De Regnier (a 
very few poems), Francis Jammes, Jules Romains, Chas. Vildrac, 
Tristan Corbiere, Laurent Tailhade, Jules Laforgue (dates all 
out of order), Rimbaud. I’ll make out a list of books, when you are 
really ready, also send you L ’Effort Libre anthology of the younger 
men. There’s no hurry about returning the things you have. 

When verse bores you or is too great a strain you are ever at 
liberty to study De Maupassant, and to consider the excellent 
example which Flaubert set us in sitting on De M’s head and making 
him write, and De M’s excellent example in doing what he was told. 
... In describing such and such a concierge in such and such a street so 
that Flaubert would recognize which concierge when he next passed 
that way, etc. . . . Consider the wagon full of young ladies in ‘La 
Maison Tellier’. 

That is the way to write poetry. 

I Sappho I. The references that follow are to Catullus 61, Sappho 1 19-20, 
Pindar, Olympians, n 2. [Ed.] 
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Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry 24 August 1916 


Really one don’t need to know a language. One needs, damn well 
needs, to know the few hundred words in the few really good poems 
that any language has in it. It is better to know the poikilothron 
by heart than to be able to read Thucydides without trouble (Fleet 
Street muck that he is. The first journalist... at least the first we have 
thrust upon us.) 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry 2 August 1916 


Re the Murray. I am probably suspicious of Greek drama. People 
keep on assuring me that it is excellent despite the fact that too many 
people have praised it. Still there has been a lot of rhetoric spent on 
it. And I admit the opening of Prometheus (Aeschylus’) is impressive. 
(Then the play goes to pot.) Also I like the remarks about Xerxes 
making a mess of (illegible] in another Aeschylean play, forget the 
name. 1 Some choruses annoy me. Moralizing nonentities making 
remarks on the pleasures of a chaste hymeneal relation, etc., etc. 
Statements to the effect that Prudence is always more discreet than 
rashness, and other such brilliant propositions. 

I think it would probably be easier to fake a play by Sophocles than 
a novel by Stendhal, apart from the versification. And even there one 
mustn’t be too gullible. Aristophanes parodies some of the tragic 
verse very nicely, at least I believe so. I am too damd ignorant to 
talk intelligently about the Greek drama. Still I mistrust it, dona 
ferentes, etc. 

There are fine lines in Phedre though it is perhaps a labour to read it, 
and extremely difficult to understand how it was popular, except on 
the supposition. ... Oh, on a lot of damd suppositions. 


x Aeschylus’ Persae [Ed.] 
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Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Iris Barry 29 August 1916 


P.S. Have looked at a bad trans. of Sophocles. Certainly the whole 
Oedipus story is a darn silly lot of buncombe - used as a peg for some 
very magnificent phrases. Superbly used. 

I believe language has improved; that Latin is better than Greek 
and French than Latin for everything save certain melodic effects - 
and we don’t know that the Greeks didn’t ruin their stuff by rocking- 
horse reading. Though I can’t believe they did. At any rate, early 
Greek can be read with wonderful music. 


Ezra Pound 

‘A Truce’, Lustra 1916 (reprinted with the title ‘A Pact’ in Collected 
Shorter Poems, 1952) 


I make a truce with you, Walt Whitman - 
I have detested you long enough. 

I come to you as a grown child 
Who has had a pig-headed father; 

I am old enough now to make friends. 

It was you that broke the new wood, 

Now is a time for carving. 

We have one sap and one root - 
Let there be commerce between us. 

(98) 

T. S. Eliot 

from Ezra Pound: His Metric and Poetry 1917 (reprinted in To 
Criticize the Critic, 1965, pp. 162-82) 


Pound is not one of those poets who make no demand of the reader; 
and the casual reader of verse, disconcerted by the difference between 
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Pound’s poetry and that on which his taste has been trained, attributes 
his own difficulties to excessive scholarship on the part of the author. 
‘This,’ he will say of some of the poems in Provencal form or on 
Provencal subjects, ‘is archaeology; it requires knowledge on the 
part of its reader, and true poetry does not require such knowledge.’ 
But to display knowledge is not the same thing as to expect it on the 
part of the reader; and of this sort of pedantry Pound is quite free. He 
is, it is true, one of the most learned of poets. In America he had taken 
up the study of Romance Languages with the intention of teaching. 
After work in Spain and Italy, after pursuing the Provencal verb 
from Milan to Freiburg, he deserted the thesis on Lope de Vega and 
the Ph.D. and the professorial chair, and elected to remain in Europe. 
Mr Pound has spoken out his mind from time to time on the subject 
of scholarship in American universities, its deadness, its isolation from 
genuine appreciation, and the active creative life of literature. He has 
always been ready to battle against pedantry. As for his own learning, 
he has studied poetry carefully, and has made use of his study in his 
own verse. Personae and Exultations show his talent for turning his 
studies to account. He was supersaturated in Provence; he had 
tramped over most of the country; and the life of the courts where the 
Troubadours thronged was part of his own life to him. Yet, though 
Personae and Exultations do exact something from the reader, they 
do not require a knowledge of Provencal or of Spanish or Italian. 
Very few people know the Arthurian legends well, or even Malory 
(if they did they might realize that the Idylls of the King are hardly 
more important than a parody, or a ‘Chaucer retold for Children’); 
but no one accuses Tennyson of needing footnotes, or of supercilious¬ 
ness toward the uninstructed. The difference is merely in what people 
are prepared for; most readers could no more relate the myth of 
Atys correctly than they could give a biography of Bertrand de Bom. 
It is hardly too much to say that there is no poem in these volumes of 
Mr Pound which needs fuller explanation than he gives himself. 
What the poems do require is a trained ear, or at least the willingness 
to be trained. 

The metres and the use of language are unfamiliar. There are 
certain traces of modern influence. We cannot agree with Mr Scott- 
James that among these are ‘W. E. Henley, Kipling, Chatterton and 
especially Walt Whitman’ - least of all Walt Whitman. Probably 
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there are only two: Yeats and Browning. Yeats in La Fraisne, in 
Personae, for instance, in the attitude and somewhat in the vocabulary: 

I wrapped my tears in an ellum leaf 
And left them under a stone. 

And now men call me mad because I have thrown 
All folly from me, putting it aside 
To leave the old barren ways of men ... 

For Browning, Mr Pound has always professed strong admiration 
(see Mesmerism in Personae) ; there are traces of him in Cino and 
Famam Librosque Cano, in the same volume. But it is more profitable 
to comment upon the variety of metres and the original use of 
language. 

Ezra Pound has been fathered with vers libre in English, with all its 
vices and virtues. The term is a loose one - any verse is called ‘free’ by 
people whose ears are not accustomed to it - in the second place. 
Pound’s use of this medium has shown the temperance of the artist, 
and his belief in it as a vehicle is not that of the fanatic. He has said 
himself that when one has the proper material for a sonnet, one 
should use the sonnet form; but that it happens very rarely to any 
poet to find himself in possession of just the block of stuff which can 
perfectly be modelled into the sonnet. It is true that up to very 
recently it was impossible to get free verse printed in any periodical 
except those in which Pound had influence; and that now it is possible 
to print free verse (second, third or tenth rate) in almost any American 
magazine. Who is responsible for the bad free verse is a question of no 
importance, inasmuch as its authors would have written bad verse in 
any form; Pound has at least the right to be judged by the success or 
failure of his own. Pound’s vers libre is such as is only possible for a 
poet who has worked tirelessly with rigid forms and different 
systems of metric. His Canzoni are in a way aside from his direct line 
of progress; they are much more nearly studies in medieval apprecia¬ 
tion than any of his other verse; but they are interesting, apart from 
their merit, as showing the poet at work with the most intricate 
Provencal forms - so intricate that the pattern cannot be exhibited 
without quoting an entire poem. (M. Jean de Bosschere, whose 
French is translated in the Egoist, has already called attention to the fact 
that Pound was the first writer in English to use five Provencal forms.) 
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Quotation will show, however, the great variety of rhythm which 
Pound manages to introduce into the ordinary iambic pentameter: 

Thy gracious ways, 

O lady of my heart, have 
O’er all my thought their golden glamour cast; 

As amber torch-flames, where strange men-at-arms 
Tread softly ’neath the damask shield of night, 

Rise from the flowing steel in part reflected, 

So on my mailed thought that with thee goeth. 

Though dark the way, a golden glamour falleth. 

Within the iambic limits, there are no two lines in the whole poem 
that have an identical rhythm. 

We turn from this to a poem in Exultations, the Night Litany: 

O God, what great kindness 

have we done in times past 
and forgotten it, 

That thou givest this wonder unto us, 

O God of waters? 

O God of the night 

What great sorrow 
Cometh unto us, 

That thou thus repayest us 
Before the time of its coming? 

There is evident, and more strongly in certain later poems, a tendency 
toward quantitative measure. Such a ‘freedom’ as this lays so heavy 
a burden upon every word in a line that it becomes impossible to 
write like Shelley, leaving blanks for the adjectives, or like Swin¬ 
burne, whose adjectives are practically blanks. Other poets have 
manipulated a great variety of metres and forms; but few have 
studied the forms and metres which they use so carefully as has Pound. 
His ballad of the Goodly Fere shows great knowledge of the ballad 
form: 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 
On the hills o’ Galilee, 
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They whined as he walked out calm between 
Wi’ his eyes like the grey o’ the sea. 

Like the sea that brooks no voyaging 
With the winds unleashed and free. 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke suddently. 

A master of men was the Goodly Fere 
A mate of the wind and sea, 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere 
They are fools eternally. 

I ha’ seen him eat o’ the honey-comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 

And from this we turn to a very different form in the Altaforte, which 
is perhaps the best sestina that has been written in English: 

Damn it all! all this our South stinks peace. 

You whoreson dog, Papiols, come! let’s to music! 

I have no life save when the swords clash. 

But ah! when I see the standards gold, vair, purple, opposing. 

And the broad fields beneath them turn crimson, 

Then howl I my heart nigh mad with rejoicing. 

In hot summer have I great rejoicing 
When the tempests kill the earth’s foul peace, 

And the lightnings from black heaven flash crimson, 

And the fierce thunders roar me their music 

And the winds shriek through the clouds mad, opposing, 

And through all the riven skies God’s swords clash. 

I have quoted two verses to show the intricacy of the pattern. 

The Provencal canzon, like the Elizabethan lyric, was written for 
music. Mr Pound has more recently insisted, in a series of articles on 
the work of Arnold Dolmetsch, in the Egoist, on the importance of a 
study of music for the poet. 

Such a relation between poetry and music is very different from what 
is called the ‘music’ of Shelley or Swinburne, a music often nearer to 
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rhetoric (or the art of the orator) than to the instrument. For poetry 
to approach the condition of music (Pound quotes approvingly the 
dictum of Pater) it is not necessary that poetry should be destitute of 
meaning. Instead of slightly veiled and resonant abstractions, like 

Time with a gift of tears, 

Grief with a glass that ran - 

of Swinburne, or the mossiness of Mallarme, Pound’s verse is always 
definite and concrete, because he has always a definite emotion 
behind it. 

Though I’ve roamed through many places. 

None there is that my heart troweth 
Fair as that wherein fair groweth 
One whose laud here interlaces 
Tuneful words, that I’ve essayed. 

Let this tune be gently played. 

Which my voice herward upraises. 

At the end of this poem the author appends the note: 

The form and measure are those of Piere Vidal’s ‘Ab I'alen 
tir vas me I’aire’. The song is fit only to be sung, and is not 
to be spoken. 

There are, here and there, deliberate archaisms or oddities (e.g., 
‘herward’); there are deliberately arbitrary images, having their 
place in the total effect of the poem: 

Red leaf that art blown upward and out and over 
The green sheaf of the world ... 

The lotos that pours 

Her fragrance into the purple cup ... 

Black lightning ... [in a more recent poem] 

but no word is ever chosen merely for the tinkle; each has always its 
part in producing an impression which is produced always through 
language. Words are perhaps the hardest of all material of art: for they 
must be used to express both visual beauty and beauty of sound, as well 
as communicating a grammatical statement. It would be interesting 
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to compare Pound’s use of images with Mallarme’s; I think it will be 
found that the former’s, by the contrast, will appear always sharp in 
outline, even if arbitrary and not photographic. Such images as those 
quoted above are as precise in their way as 

Sur le Noel, morte saison, 

Lorsque les loups vivent de vent... 

and the rest of that memorable Testament. 

So much for the imagery. As to the ‘freedom’ of his verse. Pound 
has made several statements in his articles on Dolmetsch which are to 
the point: 

Any work of art is a compound of freedom and order. It is 
perfectly obvious that art hangs between chaos on the one 
side and mechanics on the other. A pedantic insistence upon 
detail tends to drive out ‘major form’. A firm hold on 
major form makes for a freedom of detail. In painting, men 
intent on minutiae gradually lost the sense of form and 
form-combination. An attempt to restore this sense is branded 
as ‘revolution’. It is revolution in the philological sense of 
the term.... 

Art is a departure from fixed positions; felicitous 
departure from a norm ... 

The freedom of Pound’s verse is rather a state of tension due to con¬ 
stant opposition between free and strict. There are not, as a matter of 
fact, two kinds of verse, the strict and the free; there is only a mastery 
which comes of being so well trained that form is an instinct and can 
be adapted to the particular purpose in hand. 

After Exultations came the translation of the Sonnets and Ballate of 
Guido Cavalcanti. It is worth noting that the writer of a long review 
in the Quest - speaking in praise of the translation - yet found fault 
with the author not on the ground of excessive medievalism, but 
because 

he is concerned rather with the future than with a somewhat 
remote past, so that in spite of his love for the medieval 
poets, his very accomplishment as a distinctly modem poet 

P.C.A.P.-4 
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makes against his success as a wholly acceptable translator of 
Cavalcanti, the heir of the Troubadours, the scholastic. 

Yet the Daily News, in criticizing Canzoni, had remarked that Mr 
Pound 

seems to us rather a scholar than a poet, and we should like 
to see him giving his unusual talent more to direct 
translation from the Provencal. 

and Mr J. C. Squire (now the literary editor of the New Statesman), in 
an appreciative review in the New Age, had counselled the poet that 
he would 

gain and not lose if he could forget all about the poets of 
Dante’s day, their roses and their flames, their gold and their 
falcons, and their literary amorousness, and walk out of the 
library into the fresh air. 

In Ripostes there are traces of a different idiom. Superficially, the 
work may appear less important. The diction is more restrained, the 
flights shorter, the dexterity of technique is less arresting. By romantic 
readers the book would be considered less ‘passionate’. But there is a 
much more solid substratum to this book; there is more thought; 
greater depth, if less agitation on the surface. The effect of London is 
apparent; the author has become a critic of men, surveying them 
from a consistent and developed point of view; he is more formidable 
and disconcerting; in short, much more mature. That he abandons 
nothing of his technical skill is evident from the translation from the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Seafarer. It is not a slight achievement to have 
brought to life alliterative verse: perhaps the Seafarer is the only suc¬ 
cessful piece of alliterative verse ever written in modem English; 
alliterative verse which is not merely a clever tour de force, but 
which suggests the possibility of a new development of this form. 
Mr Richard Aldington (whose own accomplishments as a writer of 
vers libre qualify him to speak) called the poem ‘unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable’, and a writer in the New Age (a literary organ which 
has always been strongly opposed to metrical innovations) called it 
‘one of the finest literary works of art produced in England during 
the last ten years’. And the rough, stem beauty of the Anglo-Saxon, 
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we may remark, is at the opposite pole from that of the Provencal 
and Italian poets to whom Pound had previously devoted his attention. 

May I for my own self song’s truth reckon. 

Journey’s jargon, how I in harsh days 
Hardship endured oft. 

But we can notice in Ripostes other evidences than of versatility only; 
certain poems show Mr Pound turning to more modern subjects, as 
in the Portrait d’utte femme, or the mordant epigram, An Object. Many 
readers are apt to confuse the maturing of personality with desiccation 
of the emotions. There is no desiccation in Ripostes. This should be 
evident to anyone who reads carefully such a poem as A Girl. We 
quote it entire without comment. 

The tree has entered my hands, 

The sap has ascended my arms, 

The tree has grown in my breast - 
Downward, 

The branches grow out of me, like arms. 

Tree you are. 

Moss you are, 

You are violets with wind above them. 

A child - so high - you are, 

And all this is folly to the world. 

The Return is an important study in verse which is really quantitative. 
We quote only a few lines: 

See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 

The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering! 

Ripostes belongs to the period when Mr Pound was being attacked 
because of his propaganda. He became known as the inventor of 
‘Imagism’, and later, as the ‘High Priest of Vorticism’. As a matter of 
fact, the actual ‘propaganda’ of Mr Pound has been very small in 
quantity. The impression which his personality made, however, is 
suggested by the following note in Punch, which is always a pretty 
reliable barometer of the English middle-class Grin: 
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Mr Welkin Mark (exactly opposite Long Jane’s) begs to 
announce that he has secured for the English market the 
palpitating works of the new Montana (U.S.A.) poet, Mr 
Ezekiel Ton, who is the most remarkable thing in poetry 
since Robert Browning. Mr Ton, who has left America to 
reside for a while in London and impress his personality on 
English editors, publishers and readers, is by far the newest 
poet going, whatever other advertisements may say. He has 
succeeded, where all others have failed, in evolving a blend 
of the imagery of the unfettered West, the vocabulary of 
Wardour Street, and the sinister abandon of Borgiac Italy. 

In 19x3, someone writing to the New York Nation from the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois illustrates the American, more serious, disapproval. 
This writer begins by expressing his objections to the ‘principle of 
Futurism’. (Pound has perhaps done more than anyone to keep 
Futurism out of England. His antagonism to this movement was the 
first which was not due merely to unintelligent dislike for anything 
new, and was due to his perception that Futurism was incompatible 
with any principles of form. In his own words, Futurism is ‘ accelerated 
impressionism’.) The writer in the Nation then goes on to analyse 
the modem ‘hypertrophy of romanticism’ into 

The exaggeration of the importance of a personal emotion. 

The abandonment of all standards of form. 

The suppression of all evidence that a particular composition 
is animated by any directing intelligence. 

As for the first point, here are Mr Pound’s words in answer to the 
question, ‘Do you agree that the great poet is never emotional?’ 

Yes, absolutely; if by emotion is meant that he is at the 
mercy of every passing mood.... The only kind of emotion 
worthy of a poet is the inspirational emotion which energizes 
and strengthens, and which is very remote from the everyday 
emotion of sloppiness and sentiment... - 1 

r Eliot goes on to excerpt Pound’s ‘A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste’, and 
describes the reactions to them from some English and American reviewers. 
As Pound’s piece is reprinted on pp. 41-5 above, I have omitted this 
section. [Ed.] 
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After Ripostes, Mr Pound’s idiom has advanced still farther. Inas¬ 
much as Cathay, the volume of translations from the Chinese, appeared 
prior to Lustra, it is sometimes thought that his newer idiom is due 
to the Chinese influence. This is almost the reverse of the truth. The 
late Ernest Fenollosa left a quantity of manuscripts, including a great 
number of rough translations (literally exact) from the Chinese. After 
certain poems subsequently incorporated in Lustra had appeared in 
Poetry, Mrs Fenollosa recognized that in Pound the Chinese manu¬ 
scripts would find the interpreter whom her husband would have 
wished; she accordingly forwarded the papers for him to do as he 
liked with. It is thus due to Mrs Fenollosa’s acumen that we have 
Cathay; it is not as a consequence of Cathay that we have Lustra. This 
fact must be borne in mind. 

Poems afterward embodied in Lustra appeared in Poetry, in April 
1913, under the title of Contemporanea. They included among others 
Tenzone, The Condolence, The Garret, Salutation the Second and 
Dance Figure. 

There are influences, but deviously. It is rather a gradual develop¬ 
ment of experience into which literary experiences have entered. 
These have not brought the bondage of temporary enthusiasms, but 
have liberated the poet from his former restricted sphere. There is 
Catullus and Martial, Gautier, Laforgue and Tristan Corbicre. Whit¬ 
man is certainly not an influence; there is not a trace of him any¬ 
where; Whitman and Mr Pound are antipodean to each other. Of 
Contemporanea the Chicago Evening Post discriminatingly observed: 

Your poems in the April Poetry are so mockingly, so 
delicately, so unblushingly beautiful that you seem to have 
brought back into the world a grace which (probably) never 
existed, but which we discover by an imaginative process in 
Horace and Catullus. 

It was a true insight to ally Pound to the Latin, not to the Greek poets. 

Certain of the poems in Lustra have offended admirers of the verse 
of the Personae period. When a poet alters or develops, many of his 
admirers are sure to drop off. Any poet, if he is to survive as a writer 
beyond his twenty-fifth year, must alter; he must seek new literary 
influences; he will have different emotions to express. This is dis¬ 
concerting to that public which likes a poet to spin his whole work 
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out of the feelings of his youth; which likes to be able to open a new 
volume of his poems with the assurance that they will be able to 
approach it exactly as they approached the preceding. They do not 
like that constant readjustment which the following of Mr Pound’s 
work demands. Thus has Lustra been a disappointment to some; 
though it manifests no falling off in technique, and no impoverish¬ 
ment of feeling. Some of the poems (including several of the Con- 
temporanea) are a more direct statement of views than Pound’s verse 
had ever given before.... 

It is easy to say that the language of Cathay is due to the Chinese. 
If one looks carefully at (i) Pound’s other verse, (ii) other people’s 
translations from the Chinese (e.g., Giles’s), it is evident that this is not 
the case. The language was ready for the Chinese poetry. Compare, 
for instance, a passage from Provincia Descrta: 

I have walked 

into Perigord 

I have seen the torch-flames, high-leaping. 

Painting the front of that church, - 
And, under the dark, whirling laughter, 

I have looked back over the stream 

and seen the high building, 

Seen the long minarets, the white shafts. 

I have gone in Ribeyrac, 
and in Sarlat. 

I have climbed rickety stairs, heard talk of Cray, 

Walked over En Bertran’s old layout, 

Have seen Narbonne, and Cahors and Chalus, 

Have seen Excideuil, carefully fashioned. 

with a passage from The River Song: 

He goes out to Hori, to look at the wing-flapping storks, 

He returns by way of Sei rock, to hear the new nightingales. 

For the gardens at Jo-run are full of new nightingales, 

Their sound is mixed in this flute. 

Their voice is in the twelve pipes here. 

It matters very little how much is due to Rihaku and how much to 
Pound. Mr Ford Madox Hueffer has observed: ‘If these are original 
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verses, then Mr Pound is the greatest poet of this day.’ He goes on to 
say: 

The poems in Cathay are things of a supreme beauty. 

What poetry should be, that they are. And if a new breath of 
imagery and handling can do anything for our poetry, that 
new breath these poems bring.... 

Poetry consists in so rendering concrete objects that the 
emotions produced by the objects shall arise in the reader.... 

Where have you better rendered, or more permanently 
beautiful a rendering of, the feelings of one of those lonely 
watchers, in the outposts of progress, whether it be Ovid in 
Hyrcania, a Roman sentinel upon the great wall of this 
country, or merely ourselves, in the lonely recesses of our 
minds, than the ‘Lament of the Frontier Guard’ ? ... 

Beauty is a very valuable thing; perhaps it is the most 
valuable thing in life; but the power to express emotion so 
that it shall communicate itself intact and exactly is almost 
more valuable. Of both these qualities Mr Pound’s book is 
very full. Therefore, I think we may say that this is much 
the best work he has done, for, however closely he may have 
followed his originals - and of that most of us have no means 
of judging - there is certainly a good deal of Mr Pound in 
this little volume. 

Cathay and Lustra were followed by the translations of Noh plays. 
The Noh are not so important as the Chinese poems (certainly not so 
important for English); the attitude is less unusual to us; the work is 
not so solid, so firm. Cathay will, I believe, rank with the ‘ Seafarer’ in 
the future among Mr Pound’s original work; the Noh will rank 
among his translations. 

Even since Lustra, Mr Pound has moved again. This move is to the 
epic, of which three cantos appear in the American Lustra (they have 
already appeared in Poetry - Miss Monroe deserves great honour for 
her courage in printing an epic poem in this twentieth century - but 
the version in Lustra is revised and is improved by revision). We will 
leave it as a test: when anyone has studied Mr Pound’s poems in 
chronological order, and has mastered Lustra and Cathay, he is prepared 
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for the Cantos - but not till then. If the reader then fails to like them, 
he has probably omitted some step in his progress, and had better go 
back and retrace the journey. 

(8-28) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘T. S. Eliot’, Poetry, vol. 10 1917 (reprinted in Literary 
Essays, 1954) 


A conviction as to the rightness or wrongness of vers libre is no guaran¬ 
tee of a poet. I doubt if there is much use trying to classify the various 
kinds of vers libre, but there is an anarchy which may be vastly over¬ 
done; and there is a monotony of bad usage as tiresome as any 
typical eighteenth or nineteenth century Harness. 

In a recent article Mr Eliot contended, or seemed to contend, that 
good vers libre was little more than a skilful evasion of the better 
known English metres. His article was defective in that he omitted 
all consideration of metres depending on quantity, alliteration, etc.; 
in fact, he wrote as if all metres were measured by accent. This may 
have been tactful on his part, it may have brought his article nearer 
to the comprehension of his readers (that is, those of the New States¬ 
man people chiefly concerned with the sociology of the ‘button’ and 
‘unit’ variety). But he came nearer the fact when he wrote elsewhere: 
‘No vers is libre for the man who wants to do a good job.’ 

Alexandrine and other grammarians have made cubby-holes for 
various groupings of syllables; they have put names upon them, and 
have given various labels to ‘metres’ consisting of combinations of 
these different groups. 1 Thus it would be hard to escape contact 
with some group or other; only an encyclopedist could ever be half 
sure he had done so. The known categories could allow a fair liberty 
to the most conscientious traditionalist. The most fanatical verslibrist 
will escape them with difficulty. However, I do not think there is any 
crying need for verse with absolutely no rhythmical basis. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that Chopin wrote to a 
metronome. There is undoubtedly a sense of music that takes count 
I a.d. 1940: Prosody is the articulation of the total sound of a poem. 
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of the ‘shape’ of the rhythm in a melody rather than of bar divisions, 
which came rather late in the history of written music and were 
certainly not the first or most important thing that musicians at¬ 
tempted to record. The creation of such shapes is part of thematic 
invention. Some musicians have the faculty of invention, rhythmic, 
melodic. Likewise some poets. 

(42!) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘Elizabethan Classicists’, Egoist, vol. 4, nos. 8-11, vol. 5, 
no. 1 1917-18 (reprinted in Literary Essays, 1954) 

A great age of literature is perhaps always a great age of translations; 
or follows it. The Victorians in lesser degree had FitzGerald, and 
Swinburne’s Villon, and Rossetti. One is at first a little surprised at 
the importance which historians of Spanish poetry give to Boscan, 
but our histories give our own translators too little. And worse, we 
have long since fallen under the blight of the Miltonic or noise tra¬ 
dition, to a stilted dialect in translating the classics, a dialect which 
imitates the idiom of the ancients rather than seeking their meaning, 
a state of mind which aims at ‘ teaching the boy his Latin ’ or Greek or 
whatever it may be, but has long since ceased to care for the beauty of 
the original; or which perhaps thinks ‘appreciation’ obligatory, and 
the meaning and content mere accessories. 

(232) 

Beside the fustian tradition, the tradition of clichd phrases, copies 
of Greek and Latin clause structure and phrase structure, two causes 
have removed the classics from us. On one hand we have ceased to 
read Greek with the aid of Latin cribs, and Latin is the only language 
into which any great amount of Greek can be in a lively fashion set 
over; secondly, there is no discrimination in classical studies. The 
student is told that all the classics are excellent and that it is a crime to 
think about what he reads. There is no use pretending that these 
literatures are read as literature. An apostolic succession of school 
teachers has become the medium of distribution. 

( 239 ) 
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Conclusions after this reading: 

1. The quality of translations declined in measure as the translators 
ceased to be absorbed in the subject matter of their original. They 
ended in the ‘ Miltonian ’ cliche; in the stock and stilted phraseology of 
the usual English verse as it has come down to us. 

2. This ‘Miltonian’ cliche is much less Milton’s invention than is 
usually supposed. 

3. His visualization is probably better than I had thought. The 
credit due him for developing the resonance of the English blank 
verse paragraph is probably much less than most other people have 
until now supposed. 

4. Gawine Douglas his works should be made accessible by 
reprinting. 

5. This will probably be done by some dull dog, who will thereby 
receive cash and great scholastic distinction. I, however, shall die in 
the gutter because I have not observed that commandment which 
says ‘Thou shalt respect the imbecilities of thine elders in order that 
thy belly shall be made fat from the jobs which lie in their charge.’ 

6. That editors, publishers, and universities loathe the inquisitive 
spirit. 

(247-8) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘Vers Libre and Arnold Dolmetsch’, Egoist, vol. 4 1917 
(reprinted in Literary Essays, 1954) 


Poetry is a composition of words set to music. Most other definitions 
of it are indefensible, or metaphysical. The proportion or quality of 
the music may, and does, vary; but poetry withers and ‘dries out’ 
when it leaves music, or at least an imagined music, too far behind it. 
The horrors of modern ‘readings of poetry’ are due to oratorical 
recitation. Poetry must be read as music and not as oratory. I do not 
mean that the words should be jumbled together and made indis¬ 
tinct and unrecognizable in a sort of onomatopoeic paste. I have found 
few save musicians who pay the least attention to the poet’s own 
music. They are often, I admit, uncritical of his verbal excellence or 
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deficit, ignorant of his ‘literary’ value or bathos. But the literary 
qualities are not the whole of our art. 

Poets who are not interested in music are, or become, bad poets. I 
would almost say that poets should never be too long out of touch 
with musicians. Poets who will not study music are defective. I do 
not mean that they need become virtuosi, or that they need necessarily 
undergo the musical curriculum of their time. It is perhaps their 
value that they can be a little refractory and heretical, for all arts tend 
to decline into the stereotype; and at all times the mediocre tend or 
try, semi-consciously or unconsciously, to obscure the fact that the 
day’s fashion is not the immutable. 

Music and poetry, melody and versification, alike fall under the 
marasmus. 

It is too late to prevent vers libre. But, conceivably, one might 
improve it, and one might stop at least a little of the idiotic and 
narrow discussion based on an ignorance of music. Bigoted attack, 
born of this ignorance of the tradition of music, was what we had to 
live through. 

( 437 ) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘A Retrospect’, Pavannes and Divisions 1918 (reprinted in 
Literary Essays, 1954) 


Credo 

Rhythm. I believe in an ‘absolute rhythm’, a rhythm, that is, in poetry 
which corresponds exactly to the emotion or shade of emotion to be 
expressed. A man’s rhythm must be interpretative, it will be, there¬ 
fore, in the end, his own, uncounterfeiting, uncounterfeitable. 

Symbols. I believe that the proper and perfect symbol is the natural 
object, that if a man use ‘symbols’ he must so use them that their 
symbolic function does not obtrude; so that a sense, and the poetic 
quality of the passage, is not lost to those who do not understand the 
symbol as such, to whom, for instance, a hawk is a hawk. 

Technique. I believe in technique as the test of a man’s sincerity; 
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in law when it is ascertainable; in the trampling down of every con¬ 
vention that impedes or obscures the determination of the law, or 
the precise rendering of the impulse. 

Form. I think there is a ‘fluid’ as well as a ‘solid’ content, that some 
poems may have form as a tree has form, some as water poured into 
a vase. That most symmetrical forms have certain uses. That a vast 
number of subjects cannot be precisely, and therefore not properly 
rendered in symmetrical forms. 

‘Thinking that alone worthy wherein the whole art is employed’. 1 
I think the artist should master all known forms and systems of 
metric, and I have with some persistence set about doing this, search¬ 
ing particularly into those periods wherein the systems came to birth 
or attained their maturity. It has been complained, with some justice, 
that I dump my note-books on the public. I think that only after a 
long struggle will poetry attain such a degree of development, or, if 
you will, modernity, that it will vitally concern people who are 
accustomed, in prose, to Henry James and Anatole France, in music 
to Debussy. I am constantly contending that it took two centuries of 
Provence and one of Tuscany to develop the media of Dante’s master- 
work, that it took the latinists of the Renaissance, and the Pldiade, and 
his own age of painted speech to prepare Shakespeare his tools. It is 
tremendously important that great poetry be written, it makes no jot 
of difference who writes it. The experimental demonstrations of one 
man may save the time of many - hence my furore over Arnaut 
Daniel - if a man’s experiments try out one new rime, or dispense 
conclusively with one iota of currently accepted nonsense, he is 
merely playing fair with his colleagues when he chalks up his result. 

No man ever writes very much poetry that ‘matters’. In bulk, that 
is, no one produces much that is final, and when a man is not doing 
this highest thing, this saying the thing once for all and perfectly; 
when he is not matching tloixi^odgov', adavaT ’ AcpQodvxa , 2 
or ‘Hist - said Kate the Queen’, he had much better be making the 
sort of experiment which may be of use to him in his later work, or 
to his successors. 

‘The lyf so short, the craft so long to leme.’ It is a foolish thing for 
a man to begin his work on a too narrow foundation, it is a disgraceful 

1 Dante, De Volgari Eloquio. 

2 On your richly worked throne, O immortal Aphrodite. Sappho I. [Ed.] 
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thing for a man’s work not to show steady growth and increasing 
fineness from first to last. 

As for ‘adaptations’; one finds that all the old masters of painting 
recommend to their pupils that they begin by copying masterwork, 
and proceed to their own composition. 

As for ‘Every man his own poet’, the more every man knows 
about poetry the better. I believe in every one writing poetry who 
wants to; most do. I believe in every man knowing enough of music 
to play ‘God bless our home’ on the harmonium, but I do not believe 
in every man giving concerts and printing his sin. 

The mastery of any art is the work of a lifetime. I should not dis¬ 
criminate between the ‘amateur’ and the ‘professional’. Or rather I 
should discriminate quite often in favour of the amateur, but I should 
discriminate between the amateur and the expert. It is certain that 
the present chaos will endure until the Art of poetry has been preached 
down the amateur gullet, until there is such a general understanding 
of the fact that poetry is an art and not a pastime; such a knowledge of 
technique; of technique of surface and technique of content, that the 
amateurs will cease to try to drown out the masters. 

If a certain thing was said once for all in Atlantis or Arcadia, in 450 
Before Christ or in 1290 after, it is not for us modems to go saying it 
over, or to go obscuring the memory of the dead by saying the same 
thing with less skill and less conviction. 

My pawing over the ancients and semi-ancients has been one 
struggle to find out what has been done, once for all, better than it 
can ever be done again, and to find out what remains for us to do, 
and plenty does remain, for if we still feel the same emotions as those 
which launched the thousand ships, it is quite certain that we come 
on these feelings differently, through different nuances, by different 
intellectual gradations. Each age has its own abounding gifts yet only 
some ages transmute them into matter of duration. No good poetry 
is ever written in a maimer twenty years old, for to write in such a 
manner shows conclusively that the writer thinks from books, con¬ 
vention and cliche, and not from life, yet a man feeling the divorce of 
life and his art may naturally try to resurrect a forgotten mode if he 
finds in that mode some leaven, or if he think he sees in it some 
element lacking in contemporary art which might unite that art 
again to its sustenance, life. 
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In the art of Daniel and Cavalcanti, I have seen that precision which 
I miss in the Victorians, that explicit rendering, be it of external 
nature, or of emotion. Their testimony is of the eyewitness, their 
symptoms are first hand. 

As for the nineteenth century, with all respect to its achievements, 
I think we shall look back upon it as a rather blurry, messy sort of a 
period, a rather sentimentalistic, mannerish sort of a period. I say this 
without any self-righteousness, with no self-satisfaction. 

As for there being a ‘movement’ or my being of it, conception of 
poetry as a ‘pure art’, in the sense in which I use the term, revived 
with Swinburne. From the puritanical revolt to Swinburne, poetry 
had been merely the vehicle - yes, definitely, Arthur Symon’s 
scruples and feelings about the word not withholding - the ox-cart 
and post-chaise for transmitting thoughts poetic or otherwise. And 
perhaps the ‘great Victorians’, though it is doubtful, and assuredly 
the ‘nineties’ continued the development of the art, confining their 
improvements, however, chiefly to sound and to refinements of 
manner. 

Mr Yeats has once and for all stripped English poetry of its per- 
damnable rhetoric. He has boiled away all that is not poetic - and a 
good deal that is. He has become a classic in his own lifetime and 
nel mezzo del cammin. He has made our poetic idiom a thing pliable, 
a speech without inversions.... 

As to twentieth century poetry, and the poetry which I expect to 
see written during the next decade or so, it will, I think, move against 
poppy-cock, it will be harder and saner, it will be what Mr Hewlett 
calls ‘nearer the bone’. It will be as much like granite as it can be, its 
force will lie in its truth, its interpretative power (of course, poetic 
force does always rest there); I mean it will not try to seem forcible by 
rhetorical din, and luxurious riot. We will have fewer painted 
adjectives impeding the shock and stroke of it. At least for myself, I 
want it so, austere, direct, free from emotional slither. 

What is there now, in 1917, to be added? 


Re Vers Libre 

I think the desire for vers libre is due to the sense of quantity reassert¬ 
ing itself after years of starvation. But I doubt if we can take over, for 
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English, the rules of quantity laid down for Greek and Latin, mostly 
by Latin grammarians. 

I think one should write vers libre only when one ‘must’, that is 
to say, only when the ‘thing’ builds up a rhythm more beautiful than 
that of set metres, or more real, more a part of the emotion of the 
‘thing’, more germane, intimate, interpretative than the measure of 
regular accentual verse; a rhythm which discontents one with set 
iambic or set anapaestic. 

Eliot has said the thing very well when he said, ‘No vers is libre for 
the man who wants to do a good job.’ 

As a matter of detail, there is vers libre with accent heavily marked 
as a drum-beat (as par example my Dance Figure), and on the other 
hand I think I have gone as far as can profitably be gone in the other 
direction (and perhaps too far). I mean I do not think one can use to 
any advantage rhythms much more tenuous and imperceptible than 
some 1 have used. I think progress lies rather in an attempt to approxi¬ 
mate classical quantitative metres (NOT to copy them) than in a 
carelessness regarding such things. 1 
( 9 - 13 ) 

Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Harriet Monroe 1 January 1918 


I shall probably do some more work on sound. Anything really made 
to speak or sing is bound to lose on the page, unless the reader have 
some sense of sound. This I can not help. Simply the vers libre public 
are probably by now as stone blind to the vocal or oral properties of 
a poem as the ‘sonnet’ public was five or seven years ago to the actual 
language, i.e. all that has made my stuff interesting since Contem- 
poranea. This is simply to fore-say that the Canzon will set a lot of 
people grumbling. And that I don’t care a damn. Not any more than 
I cared about the objections to vers libre. 

1 Let me date this statement 20 August 1917. 
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Ezra Pound 

from ‘Early Translators of Homer’, Egoist, vol. 6 1919 
(reprinted in Literary Essays, 1954) 


It seems to me that English translators have gone wide in two ways, 
first in trying to keep every adjective, when obviously many adjec¬ 
tives in the original have only melodic value, secondly they have been 
deaved with syntax; have wasted time, involved their English, trying 
first to evolve a definite logical structure for the Greek and secondly 
to preserve it, and all its grammatical relations, in English. 

( 273 ) 

Ezra Pound 

from a letter to A. R. Orage (?) April 1919 1 


... there was never any question of translation, let alone literal trans¬ 
lation. My job was to bring a dead man to life, to present a living 
figure. 

As a Prof, of Latin and example of why Latin poets are not read, as 
example of why one would like to deliver poets of philologers. Hale 
should be impeccable and without error. He has no claim to refrain 
from suicide if he errs in any point. 

(Don’t imagine this is any use.) 

1. He ignores English. 

Their Punic faces dyed in the Gorgon’s lake 

one of my best lines. Punic (Punicus) used for dark red, purple red by 
Ovid and Horace as well as Propertius. Audience familiar with 
Tyrian for purple in English. To say nothing of augmented effect on 
imagination by using Punic (whether in translation or not) instead of 
‘red’. 

2. Hale pretends to read Latin, but has apparently never understood 
I This letter recapitulates Pound’s answer to Professor W. G. Hale’s attack, 
‘Pegasus Impounded’, published in Poetry, vol. 14 (1919), pp. 52-5, on the 
sections of Homage to Sextus Propertius which had earlier appeared in the same 
journal and also in Orage’s journal. New Age. [Ed.] 
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anything but syntax and never seen the irony of Propertius, this from 
general tone of his note. 

3. As for ‘trace of decadent meaning’: he writes as if intending to 
convey meaning that it is not in Propertius. 

Does the Drive to Lanuvium contain trace of gentle raillery to be 
found in my ‘distortion’ of the ‘tacta puella’? 

4. Precisely what I do not do is to translate the in as if it negatived 
the solito. IF I was translating, I [would] have translated solito (accus¬ 
tomed) by a commentary, giving ‘when they have got over the 
strangeness’ as an equivalent, or rather emphasis of ‘accustomed’. 
Absolutely the contrary of taking my phrase, as the ass Hale does, for 
the equivalent of unaccustomed. He can’t read English. 

5. Re the ‘punic’ faces. It may instruct Hale to tell him that the 
Teubner text (printed 1898) uses Punica with a cap. P, especially 
emphasizing the Latin usage of proper name in place of a colour 
adjective, i.e., the Teubner editor is emphasizing a Latinism which I 
have brought over. He is not allowing the connexion of the proper 
name with a particular dark red to drift into a uncapitalized adjective. 

6. Mask of erudition is precisely what I have not assumed; it is 
precisely what I have thrown on the dust heap. 

Re decadence: We all know Propertius went to mid-week prayer 
meeting. 

A n d as for accuracy, what are we to say to the bilge of rendering 
‘puella’ by the mid-Victorian pre-Raphaelite slush of romanticistic 
‘my lady’? ... 

Also old brute only saw 1, 2, 3 and 6 } But his plaidoyer for 
translation of letter and deathdealing to the spirit needs kicking. 

Real poetry!!! Gosh. Look at that Bohn ‘Marcian flow’. Exactly 
the phrase Propertius wd. have used if living today and writing 
English (not ’arf). 

If possible I shd. even have wished to render a composite character, 
including something of Ovid, and making the portrayed figure not 
only Propertius but inclusive of the spirit of the young man of the 
Augustan Age, hating rhetoric and undeceived by imperial hog-wash. 

P. S. On closer inspection of the full text as in Poetry, I find he is 
worse than in the Tribune which was all I had read before I began 
to write this for you. 

I i.e. sections of the Homage. [Ed.] 
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I note that my translation ‘Devirginated young ladies’, etc. is as 
literal, or rather more so than his. I admit to making the puella 
(singular) into plural ‘young ladies’. It is a possible figure of speech 
as even the ass admits. Hale, however, not only makes the ‘girl’ into 
‘my lady’, but he has to supply something for her to be ‘touched by’. 
Instead of allowing her to be simply tacta (as opposed to virgo intacta), 

he has to say that she is touched (not, oh my god, no not by the- 

of the poet, but by ‘my words’). Vide his own blessed parentheses. 

If I were, however, a professor of Latin in Chicago, I should 
probably have to resign on divulging the fact that Propertius occa¬ 
sionally copulavit, i.e. rogered the lady to whom he was not legally 
wedded. 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Felix E. Schelling 8-9 July 1922 


I. No, I have not done a translation of Propertius. That fool in 
Chicago took the Homage for a translation, despite the mention of 
Wordsworth and the parodied line from Yeats. (As if, had one wanted 
to pretend to more Latin than one knew, it wdn’t have been perfectly 
easy to correct one’s divergencies from a Bohn crib. Price 5 shillings.) 

I do think, however, that the homage has scholastic value. MacKail 
(accepted as ‘right’ opinion on the Latin poets) hasn’t, apparently, 
any inkling of the way in which Propertius is using Latin. Doesn’t see 
that S.P. is tying blue ribbon in the tails of Virgil and Horace, or 
that sometime after his first ‘book’ S.P. ceased to be the dupe of 
magniloquence and began to touch words somewhat as Laforgue did. 

2. About Provence. The Wm. Morris tapestry treatment of the 
Middle Ages is unsatisfactory. The originals are more vital, more 
realist. De Born writes songs to provoke real war, and they were 
effective. This is very different from Romantic or Macaulay-Tenny- 
son praise of past battles.. .. 

My assaults on Provence: 1st: using it as subject matter, trying to do 
as R.B. had with Renaissance Italy. 2, Diagrammatic translations 
(those of Amaut, now printed in Instigations ); all part of study of 
verse-form (as trans. of Cavalcanti). Note that the English ‘poet’ en 
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masse had simply said: ‘These forms are impossible in English, 
they are too complicated, we haven’t the rhymes.’ That was 
bunkum, usual laziness of English, and hatred of craft. (I suppose I 
have by now a right to be serious about this matter, having been 
plugging at it for twenty years.) Eh bien. I have proved that the 
Provencal rhyme schemes are not impossible in English. They are 
probably inadvisable. The troubadour was not worried by our 
sense of style, our ‘literary values’, he could shovel in words in any 
order he liked. Milton ruined his work by not understanding that the 
genius of English is not the genius of Latin, and that one can not 
write an uninflected language in the same way, using the same word- 
order that serves in an inflected language. The troubadour, for¬ 
tunately perhaps, was not worried about English order; he got certain 
musical effects because he cd. concentrate on music without bothering 
about literary values. He had a kind of freedom which we no longer 
have. 

There is, however, a beauty in the troubadour work which I have 
tried to convey. I have failed almost without exception; I can’t count 
six people whom I have succeeded in interesting in Xllth Century 
Provence. Perhaps the best thing I have done is with the music. Note 
Five Troubadour Songs, Provencal, with Chaucer’s words set to the 
music. (Pub. London two years ago.) 

In the Quia Pauper Amavi vol. and Liveright’s Poems 1921: The 
point of the archaic language in the Prov. trans. is that the Latin is 
really ‘modern’. We are just getting back to a Roman state of civili¬ 
zation, or in reach of it; whereas the Provencal feeling is archaic, we 
are ages away from it. (Whether I have managed to convey this or 
not I can’t say; but it is the reason for the archaic dialect.) (Anecdote: 
Years ago when I was just trying to find and use modem speech, old 
Bridges carefully went through Personae and Exultations and com¬ 
mended every archaism (to my horror), exclaiming ‘We’ll git ’em 
all back; we’ll git ’em all back.’ Eheu fugaces!) 

Next: There’s plenty of ‘premeditated thrust’ Provencal satire. I 
don’t think one ought to hurt unless one means to. 

As to the free verse translation and adaptations of ‘Langue d’Oc’ in 
the last volume. The charm and lyricism may be gone, but I think 
you were wrong about the ‘music and ease’ (try ’em aloud). The 
‘clamour’ and ‘charmer’ are not intended to be an impression of 
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rhyme, but of syzugy such as one finds in Amaut’s stanzas without 
internal rhyme: ‘comba’, ‘trembla’, ‘pona’ followed in that strophe 
by rhyme in ‘oigna’. Or the ‘-iers’ ‘-ors' sequence.... 

Years ago Yeats was struggling with my rhythms and saying they 
wouldn’t do. I got him to read a little Burns aloud, telling him he cd. 
read no cadence but his own, or some verse like Sturge Moore’s that 
had not any real characteristics strong enough to prohibit W.B.Y. 
reading it to his own rhythm. I had a half hour of unmitigated glee 
in hearing ‘Say ye bonnie Alexander’ and ‘The Birks o Averfeldy’ 
keened, wailed with infinite difficulty and many pauses and restarts 
to The Wind Among the Reeds.... 

Perhaps as the poem goes on I shall be able to make various things 
clearer. Having the crust to attempt a poem in too or 120 cantos long 
after all mankind has been commanded never again to attempt a poem 
of any length, I have to stagger as I can. 

The first 11 cantos are preparation of the palette. I have to get down 
all the colours or elements I want for the poem. Some perhaps too 
enigmatically and abbreviatedly. I hope, heaven help me, to bring 
them into some sort of design and architecture later. . .. 

I am perhaps didactic; so in a sense, or in different senses are Homer, 
Dante, Villon, and Omar, and FitzGerald’s trans. of Omar is the only 
good poem of Viet, era that has got beyond a fame de cenacle. It’s all 
rubbish to pretend that art isn’t didactic. A revelation is always 
didactic. Only the aesthetes since 1880 have pretended the contrary, 
and they aren’t a very sturdy lot. 

Art can’t offer a patent medicine. A failure to dissociate that from 
a profounder didacticism has led to the errors of‘aesthete’s’ critique. 

(Of course, I’m no more Mauberley than Eliot is Prufrock. Mais 
passons.) Mauberley is a mere surface. Again a study in form, an 
attempt to condense the James novel. Meliora sperainus. 

Eliot’s Waste Land is I think the justification of the ‘movement’, of 
our modern experiment, since 1900. It shd. be published this year. 
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Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Homer L. Pound u April 1927 


Afraid the whole damn poem is rather obscure, especially in frag¬ 
ments. Have I ever given you outline of main scheme ::: or whatever 
it is? 

1. Rather like, or unlike subject and response and counter subject 
in fugue. 

A. A. Live man goes down into world of Dead. 

C. B. The ‘repeat in history’. 

B. C. The ‘magic moment’ or moment of metamorphosis, bust thru 

from quotidien into ‘divine or permanent world.’ Gods, etc. 
In Canto XX, fragment in Exile. Nicolo d’Este in sort of delirium after 
execution of Parisina and Ugo. (For facts vide, I spose, the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britan .) 

‘And the Marchese 
was nearly off his head 
after it all.’ 

Various things keep cropping up in the poem. The original world 
of gods; the Trojan War, Helen on the wall of Troy with the old men 
fed up with the whole show and suggesting she be sent back to Greece. 

Rome founded by survivors of Troy. Here ref. to legendary 
founding of Este (condit (founded) At esten, Este). 

Then in the delirium, Nicolo remembers or thinks he is watching 
death of Roland. Elvira on wall or Toro (subject-rhyme with Helen 
on Wall). Epi purgos (on wall); peur de la hasle (afraid of sunburn); 
Neestho (translated in text: let her go back); ho bios (life); cost 
Elena vivi (thus I saw Helen, misquote of Dante). 

The whole reminiscence jumbled or ‘candied’ in Nicolo’s delirium. 
Take that as a sort of bounding surface from which one gives the 
main subject of the Canto, the lotophagoi: lotus eaters, or respectable 
dope smokers; and general paradiso. You have had a hell in Canti 
XIV, XV; purgatorio in XVI etc. 

The ‘nel fuoco’ is from St. Francis’ ‘cantico’: ‘My new spouse 
placeth me in the flame of love.’ Then the remarks of the opium 
smoker about the men who sailed under Ulysses. 
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‘Voce profondo’: with deep voice. 

And then resume of Odyssey, or rather of the main parts of Ulysses’ 
voyage up to death of all his crew. 

For Elpenor, vide Canto I. 

Ear wax, ears plugged so they couldn’t hear the sirens. 

Neson amumona, literally the narrow island: bull-field where 
Apollo’s cattle were kept. 

Ligur aoide: keen or sharp singing (sirens), song with an edge on 
it. 

That gets most of the foreign quotations. 

Tan mare fustes: is Roland’s remark to moor who comes up to 
finish him off, as nearly as I can remember his sword is broken, but 
he smashes the moor over the head with his horn (olifans: elephant: 
olifant tusk) and then dies grumbling because he has damaged the 
ornaments on the horn and broken it. Tan mare fustes, colloquial: 
you came at a bad moment. Current cabaret song now: J’en ai 
marre: I’m fed up. 


Ezra Pound 

‘Dr Williams’ Position’, Dial, vol. 85 1928 (reprinted in Literary 

Essays, 1954) 


I am not going to say: ‘form’ is a non-literary component shoved on 
to literature by Aristotle or by some non-littcratus who told Aristotle 
about it. Major form is not a non-literary component. But it can do 
us no harm to stop an hour or so and consider the number of very 
important chunks of world-literature in which form, major form, is 
remarkable mainly for absence. 

There is a corking plot to the Iliad, but it is not told us in the poem, 
or at least not in the parts of the poem known to history as The Iliad. 
It would be hard to find a worse justification of the theories of 
dramatic construction than the Prometheus of Aeschylus. It will take a 
brighter lad than the author of these presents to demonstrate the 
element of form in Montaigne or in Rabelais; Lope has it, but it is 
not the ‘Aristotelian’ beginning, middle and end, it is the quite 
reprehensible: beginning whoop and then any sort of a trail off". 
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Bouvard and Pecuchet wasn’t even finished by its author. And of all 
these Lope is the only one we could sacrifice without inestimable loss 
and impoverishment. 

( 394 ) 


Ezra Pound 

Letter to Rene Taupin May 1928 


Cher Monsieur: Naturellement, si vous accordez une inversion du 
temps, dans une relativite Einsteinienne, il vous semblera probable 
que j’ai re$u l’idce de l’image par des poemes d’H.D. dcrit apres que 
cette idee etait re^ue. Voir les dates des livres divers. 

J’ai tant ecrit et public 4 ce sujet - et je ne peux pas £crire sans 
machine & ecrire. 

En 1908-9 a Londres (avant le debut de H. D.): cenacle T. E. Hulme, 

Flint, D. Fitzgerald, moi, etc. Flint, beaucoup fran^ais-ific, jamais 

. , . .1 concentration } 

arrive a condensation. ( S' 

( avoir centre | 

‘90’s’ a Londres. 


1 Symbolistes frangais > les 


contemporaine 
veut dire=c=equivalence 

Technique de T. Gautier in ‘ Albertus.’ 

Mais tout ^a, j’ai imprime. Voir Pavannes et Divisions et Instigations. 
Est-ce-que on peut causer? - ici maintenant ou a Rapallo enJuillet? 
Poesie anglaise (la langue meme < a racines fir.) 
consider elements de la langue: 


‘Anglo-saxon’ 

latin (eglise - loi) prin. 

2nd 

franijais 1400 
latin scientifique 
greek. „ 

Influence fir. sur moi - relativemcnt tard. 

Rapports fr. > eng. via Arthur Symons etc. 1896. Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, etc. 
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F. S. Flint special number Poetry Review, Londres 1911 ou 1912. 
Fort difference entre Flint: ( tolerance pour tous les fautes et imbccillites 
des poetes fran^ais.) Moi - examen tres severe - et intolerance. 

Soi-disant ‘imagists’ - ‘bunch of groups’ trop paresseux pour 
supporter severite de mes premiers ‘Don’ts’ et du clause 2me du 
manifest: ‘Use no superfluous word.’ 

Certes progres du technique poetique. - Fr. en avant. Gautier ‘ Alber- 
tus’, England 1890-1908. Ce que Rimbaud atteint par intuition 
(genie) dans certaines poemes, erige en esthctique conscient (??peut- 
etre) - je ne veux pas prendre une gloire injuste - mais pour tant que 
je sais. J’en ai fais une esthctique plus ou moins systematique - et j’ai 
pu citer certaines poemes de R. comme example. ( Mais aussi certaines 
poemes de Catulle.) 

Et c’est certain que apart certains precedes d’expression - R. et moi 
n’avons point de rassamblance. Mais presque toute l’experimentation, 
technique en pocsie de 1830 - jusqu’a moi - etait faite en France. 

En fait de ‘poetes’, c’est une autre affaire. 11 y avait Browning 
(meme Swinburne), Rosetti, E. FitzGerald, qui s’interessaient plus 
qu’aux sujets a la matiere a exprimer nouveaux qu’aux precedes 
d’expression. 

Vous avez en Poetry, Chicago (1912, je crois), mon premier citation 
des Fr. contemporaines. Temps des unanimistes. 

Avec toute modestie, je crois que j’etais orientc avant de connaitre 
les poetes frangais modernes. Que j’ai profite de leurs inventions 
techniques (comme Edison ou aucun autre homme de science profite 
des decouvertes). Y’a, aussi, les anciens: Villon, les Troubadours. 

Vous trouverez en mon The Spirit of Romance, publie 1910, ce que 
je savais avant d’aborder les Fr. moderns. 

C’est probable que la France a appris de l’ltalie et de l’Espagne. 
L’Angleterre de la France et que la France ne peut rien absorber ou 
apprendre de l’anglais. (PProbleme - pas dogme.) 

Autre dissociation a faire: quelque fois on apprend, ou subit 
‘influence’ d’une idee - quelque fois en lutte contre barbarisme, on 
cherche un appui - on s’arme du prestige d’un homme civilize et 
reconnu pour combattre l’imbecillite americaine. 

J’ai cite Gourmont, et je viens de donner un nouveau version du Ta 
Hio de Confucius, parce que j’y trouve des formulations d’idees qui 
me paraissent utile pour civilizer l’Amerique (tentatif). Je revere 
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plutot le bon sens que l’originalitd (soit de Remy de G., soit de 
Confucius). 

Pour y revant: Je crois que la poesie fran^ais soit tres difficilement 
racine de un bon poesie anglaise ou amcricaine, mais que la technique 
des poetes fran$ais etait certainement en etat de servir d’ education aux 
poetes de ma langue - de temps de Gautier, jusqu’a 1912. 

Que les poetes essentials, 4 cette etude, se reduissent a Gautier, 
Corbiere, Laforgue, Rimbaud. Que depuis Rimbaud, aucun poete en 
France n’a invente rien de fondamentale. Y avait des modification 
interessants, des presque-inventions, des applications. (Voir Instigations 
ou mon numcro de Little Review sur Poetes Fran^ais.) 

Je crois que Cocteau, que vous glorifiez comme metteur-en-scene et 
negligez comme fort bon poete mineur, a fait quelque chose pour 
liberer la langue fr. des ses manchettes ( Poesies 1920). C’est pour la 
langue fran^aise - parfaitement inutile pour nous autres qui ecrivons 
en amcricain - veut dire: invention d’utilitc locale. 

Peut etre vous aurez un instrument de pensee. Si vous vous pro- 
posez la question. 

Est-ce-que il existe une langue anglais pour exprimer les lignes de 
Rimbaud? Je ne dis pas un traducteur capable de le faire, mais est-ce- 
que cette langue existe? (comme moyen) - et depuis quand? 

De cette balance, vous devez trouver les relations justes - au moins 
du cote technique. 

Si vous voulez, vous pouvez m’envoyer votre etude avant de 
l’imprimer et alors je pourrais indiquer les differences de vue, ou les 
erreurs (si y en aurait) de fait, de chronologie mineur, etc. 

P. S. Je crois que ma scverite soit mieux [pour] la reputation de la 
lit. fr. que les cpanchements des francophiles ou parasites qui cher- 
chant a faire passer les mauvais poetes fr. au premier rang. Qu’on 
batit une gloire plus sure, en voulant presenter les auteurs solides 
(meine si de nombre rostreint, qu’en y ajoutante les flaques, les 
gonfles, etc.) 

Je crois que Eliot, dont les premiers poesies ont montre influence de 
Laforgue, a moins de respect pour Laf. que le respect que j’ai pour Laf. 

Gautier j’ai etudie et je le revere. Ce que vous prenez pour influence 
de Corbiere est probablement influence direct de Villon. 

ci de Tailhade, superficielle 
CC << Jammes ! ij’espire que non. 

p.c.a.p. -5 
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Quant aux sonnets? Catulle, Villon, Guido Cavalcanti, des grecs qui 
n’etaient pas Pindar, des Chinois. 

Und uberhaupt ich Stamm aus Browning. Pourquoi nier son pere? 

Symbole?? Je n’ai jamais lu ‘les idees des symbolistes’ sur ce sujet. 

Dans ma jeunesse j’avais peut etre quelqu’idee re^ue du moyen age. 
Dante, St Victor, dieu sais qui, des modifications via Yeats (ce dernier 
plein de symbolisme mdconnu - via Bocte, symbolisme fran^ais, 
etc.) - mais je ne sais pas denuder les traces. 

Je ne me rappelle rien de Gourmont au sujet de ‘symbole’. 

Ma reforme: 

1. Browning - denue des paroles superflus. 

2. Flaubert - mot juste, presentation ou constatation. 

Reforme metrique plus profonde - date de 1905 on commence 

avant de connaitre Fr. modemes. 

J’ai ‘lancc’les Imagistes (anthologie Des Imagistes ; mais on doit me 
dissocier de la decadence des Imagistes, qui commence avec leurs 
anthologies postcrieures (mcme le premiere de ces anthologies)). 

Mais ‘ voui ’: l’idee de l’image doit ‘ quelque chose ’ aux symbolistes 
frangais via T. E. Huhne, via Yeats < Symons < Mallarme. Comme 
le pain doit quelque chose au vanneur de ble, etc. 

Tant d’operations intermediaires. 

Mais aussi a Catulle (pas Mendcs) - C. V. Catullus - qui avait une 
conception fort nette a plusieurs mille ans. 

Mais ma connaissance des poetes fr. mod. et ma propagande pour 
ces poetes en Amerique (1912-17-23) venait en sens gencrale apre s 
l’inception de l’lmagisme a Londres (1908-13-14). 

Je crois que l’influence soit de Laforgue (par Eliot) soit de Maupas¬ 
sant sur l’Amerique est souvent assez de 2me, 3me, I5me main. 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘Mediaevalism and Mediaevalism (Guido Cavalcanti)’, Dial, 
vol. 84 1928 (reprinted as part of ‘Cavalcanti’ in Literary Essays, 
1954 ) 


We appear to have lost the radiant world where one thought cuts 
through another with clean edge, a world of moving energies mezzo 
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oscuro rade, risplende in st perpetuate effecto, magnetisms that take form, 
that are seen, or that border the visible, the matter of Dante’s paradiso, 
the glass under water, the form that seems a form seen in a mirror, 
these realities perceptible to the sense, interacting, a lui si tiri un¬ 
touched by the two maladies, the Hebrew disease, the Hindoo 
disease, fanaticisms and excess that produce Savonarola, asceticisms 
that produce fakirs, St Clement of Alexandria, with his prohibition 
of bathing by women. The envy of dullards who, not having intelletto, 
blame the lack of it on innocent muscles. For after asceticism, that is 
anti-flesh, we get the asceticism, that is anti-intelligence, that praises 
stupidity as ‘simplicity’, the cult of naivete. To many people the term 
‘medieval’ connotes only the two diseases. We must avoid these 
unnecessary idea-clots. Between those diseases existed the Mediter¬ 
ranean sanity. The section d’or, if that is what it meant, that gave the 
churches like St Hilaire, San Zeno, the Duomo di Modena, the clear 
lines and proportions. Not the pagan worship of strength, not the 
Greek perception of visual non-animate plastic, or plastic in which the 
being animate was not the main and principal quality, but this 
‘harmony in the sentience’ or harmony of the sentient, where the 
thought has its demarcation, the substance its virtu, where stupid men 
have not reduced all ‘energy’ to unbounded undistinguished abstrac¬ 
tion. 

For the modem scientist energy has no borders, it is a shapeless 
‘mass ’ of force; even his capacity of differentiating it to a degree never 
dreamed by the ancients has not led him to think of its shape or even 
its loci. The rose that his magnet makes in the iron filings, does not 
lead him to think of the force in botanic terms, or wish to visualize 
that force as floral and extant (ex stare). 

(*54) 

W. B. Yeats 

from A Packet for Ezra Pound 1928 (reprinted in A Vision, 1962) 


I shall not lack conversation. Ezra Pound, whose art is the opposite of 
mine, whose criticism commends what I most condemn, a man with 
whom I should quarrel more than with anyone else if we were not 
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united by affection, has for years lived in rooms opening on to a flat 
roof by the sea. For the last hour we have sat upon the roof which is 
also a garden, discussing that immense poem of which but seven and 
twenty cantos are already published. I have often found there 
brightly printed kings, queens, knaves, but have never discovered 
why all the suits could not be dealt out in some quite different order. 
Now at last he explains that it will, when the hundredth canto is 
finished, display a structure like that of a Bach Fugue. There will be 
no plot, no chronicle of events, no logic of discourse, but two themes, 
the Descent into Hades from Homer, a Metamorphosis from Ovid, 
and, mixed with these, medieval or modem historical characters. He 
has tried to produce that picture Porteous commended to Nicholas 
Poussin in Le chef d’xuvre inconnu where everything rounds or thrusts 
itself without edges, without contours - conventions of the intellect - 
from a splash of tints and shades; to achieve a work as characteristic 
of the art of our time as the paintings of Cezanne, avowedly suggested 
by Porteous, as Ulysses and its dream association of words and images, 
a poem in which there is nothing that can be taken out and reasoned 
over, nothing that is not a part of the poem itself. He has scribbled on 
the back of an envelope certain sets of letters that represent emotions 
or archetypal events -1 cannot find any adequate definition - A B C D 
and then J K L M, and then each set of letters repeated, and then 
A B C D inverted and this repeated, and then a new element X Y Z, 
then certain letters that never recur, and then all sorts of combina¬ 
tions of X Y Z andj K L M and A B C D and D C B A, and all set 
whirling together. He has shown me upon the wall a photograph 
of a Cosimo Tura decoration in three compartments, in the upper the 
Triumph of Love and the Triumph of Chastity, in the middle 
Zodiacal signs, and in the lower certain events in Cosimo Tura’s day. 
The Descent and the Metamorphosis - A B C D and J K L M - his 
fixed elements, took the place of the Zodiac, the archetypal persons - 
X Y Z - that of the Triumphs, and certain modem events - his 
letters that do not recur - that of those events in Cosimo Tura’s 
day. 

I may, now that I have recovered leisure, find that the mathematical, 
structure, when taken up into imagination, is more than mathematical, 
that seemingly irrelevant details fit together into a single theme, that 
here is no botch of tone and colour, all Hodos Chameliontos, except 
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for some odd comer where one discovers beautiful detail like that 
finely modelled foot in Porteous’ disastrous picture. 

( 3 - 5 ) 

T. S. Eliot 

from his Introduction to Ezra Pound: Selected Poems 1928 

The earliest of the poems in the present volume show that the first 
strong influences upon Pound, at the moment when his verse was 
taking direction, were those of Browning and Yeats. In the back¬ 
ground are the Nineties in general, and behind the Nineties, of 
course, Swinburne and William Morris. I suspect that the latter 
influences were much more visible in whatever Mr Pound wrote 
before the first of his published verse; they linger in some of his later 
work more as an emotional attitude than in the technique of versifica¬ 
tion : the shades of Dowson, Lionel Johnson and Fiona flit about. 
Technically, these influences were all good; for they combine to 
insist upon the importance of verse as speech (I am not excepting 
Swinburne); while from more antiquarian studies Pound was learning 
the importance of verse as song. 

It is important at this point to draw a simple distinction which is 
overlooked by nearly all critics who are not verse-makers them¬ 
selves, and by many who are: the distinction between form and 
substance, and again between material and attitude. Such distinctions 
are constantly drawn, but are often drawn when they should not be, 
as well as ignored when they should be observed. Modem verse is 
often associated where it is different, and distinguished where it is the 
same. People may think they like the form because they like the 
content, or think they like the content because they like the form. 
In the perfect poet they fit and are the same thing; and in another 
sense they always are the same thing. So it is always true to say that 
form and content are the same thing, and always true to say that they 
are different things. 

Pound, for example, has been accused of exactly opposite faults, 
because these distinctions are seldom observed in the right place. 
He is called objectionably ‘modem’, and objectionably ‘anti- 
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quarian’. Neither is true at the point at which it is supposed to be 
true. 

I should say first that Pound’s versification is objectionable to those 
who object to it as ‘modern’, because they have not sufficient educa¬ 
tion (in verse) to understand development. Poets may be divided into 
those who develop technique, those who imitate technique, and those 
who invent technique. When I say ‘invent’, I should use inverted 
commas, for invention would be irreproachable if it were possible. 
‘Invention’ is wrong only because it is impossible. I mean that the 
difference between the ‘development’ and the ‘sport’ is, in poetry, a 
capital one. There are two kinds of‘sports’ in poetry, in the floricul- 
tural sense. One is the imitation of development, and the other is the 
imitation of some Idea of originality. The former is commonplace, a 
waste product of civilization. The latter is contrary to life. The poem 
which is absolutely original is absolutely bad; it is, in the bad sense, 
‘subjective’ with no relation to the world to which it appeals. 

Originality, in other words, is by no means a simple idea in the 
criticism of poetry. True originality is merely development; and if it 
is right development it may appear in the end so inevitable that we 
almost come to the point of view of denying all ‘original’ virtue to 
the poet. He simply did the next thing. I do not deny that true and 
spurious originality may hit the public with the same shock; indeed 
spurious originality (‘spurious’ when we use the word ‘originality’ 
properly, that is to say, within the limitations of life, and when we 
use the word absolutely and therefore improperly, ‘genuine’) may 
give the greater shock. 

Now Pound’s originality is genuine in that his versification is a 
logical development of the verse of his English predecessors. Whitman’s 
originality is both genuine and spurious. It is genuine in so far as it is 
a logical development of certain English prose; Whitman was a great 
prose writer. It is spurious in so far as Whitman wrote in a way that 
asserted that his great prose was a new form of verse. (And I am 
ignoring in this connexion the large part of clap-trap in Whitman’s 
content.) The word ‘revolutionary’ has no meaning, for this reason: 
we confotmd under the same name those who are revolutionary 
because they develop logically, and those who are ‘revolutionary’ 
because they innovate illogically. It is very difficult, at any moment, 
to discriminate between the two. 
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Pound is ‘original’, in the way which I approve, in another sense. 
There is a shallow test which holds that the original poet goes direct 
to life, and the derivative poet to ‘literature’. When we look into the 
matter, we find that the poet who is really ‘derivative’ is the poet who 
mistakes literature for life, and very often the reason why he makes 
this mistake is that - he has not read enough. The ordinary life of 
ordinary cultivated people is a mush of literature and life. There is a 
right sense in which for the educated person literature is life, and 
life is literature; and there is also a vicious sense in which the same 
phrases may be true. We can at least try not to confuse the material 
and the use which the author makes of it. 

Now Pound is often most ‘original’ in the right sense, when he is 
most ‘archaeological’ in the ordinary sense. It is almost too platitu¬ 
dinous to say that one is not modem by writing about chimney-pots, 
or archaic by writing about oriflammes. It is true that most people 
who write of oriflammes are merely collecting old coins, as most 
people who write about chimney-pots are merely forging new ones. 
If one can really penetrate the life of another age, one is penetrating 
the life of one’s own. The poet who understands merlons and crenelles 
can understand chimney-pots, and vice versa. Some men can under¬ 
stand the architecture of the cathedral of Albi, for instance, by seeing 
it as a biscuit factory; others can understand a biscuit factory best by 
thinking of the cathedral of Albi. It is merely a subjective difference 
of method. The mole digs and the eagle flies, but their end is the same, 
to exist. 

One of Pound’s most indubitable claims to genuine originality is, 
I believe, his revivification of the Provencal and the early Italian 
poetry. The people who tire of Pound’s Provence and Pound’s Italy 
are those who cannot see Provence and medieval Italy except as 
museum pieces, which is not how Pound sees them, or how he makes 
others see them. It is true that Pound seems to me to see Italy through 
Provence, where I see Provence through Italy (the fact that I am 
totally ignorant of Provencal, except for a dozen lines of Dante, has 
nothing to do with the matter). But he does see them as contemporary 
with himself, that is to say, he has grasped certain things in Provence 
and Italy which are permanent in human nature. He is much more 
modem, in my opinion, when he deals with Italy and Provence, 
than when he deals with modem life. His Bertrand de Bom is much 
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more living than his Mr Hecatomb Styrax (Moeurs Contemporains). 
When he deals with antiquities, he extracts the essentially living; 
when he deals with contemporaries, he sometimes notes only the 
accidental. But this does not mean that he is antiquarian or parasitical 
on literature. Any scholar can see Arnaut Daniel or Guido Caval¬ 
canti as literary figures; only Pound can see them as living beings. 
Time, in such connexions, does not matter; it is irrelevant whether 
what you see, really see, as a human being, is Arnaut Daniel or your 
greengrocer. It is merely a question of the means suited to the particu¬ 
lar poet, and we are more concerned with the end than with the 
means. 

In Pound’s earlier poems then, we must take account first of the 
influence of certain predecessors in English poetry, and second of the 
influence of Provencal and Italian. In each of these influences we must 
distinguish between influence of form and influence of content; but, 
on the other hand, no one can be influenced by form or by content 
without being influenced by the other; and the tangle of influences is 
one which we can only partially resolve. Any particular influence of 
one poet on another is both of form and content. The former is perhaps 
the easier to trace. Certain of the early poems are obviously affected 
by the technical influence of Yeats. It is easier to trace the influence of 
the exact and difficult Provencal versification, than to distinguish the 
element of genuine revivification of Provencal, from the element of 
romantic fantasy which Pound acquired, not from Arnaut Daniel or 
Dante, but from the Nineties. But it must be remembered that these 
things are different, whether we are competent to perform the 
analysis or not. 

There is a definite advance in Ripostes of 1912 beyond Personae of 
1910. ... Probably the most important poem in this group is the 
version of the Anglo-Saxon The Seafarer. It is a new assimilation, subse¬ 
quent to the Provencal, and with that a preparation for the para¬ 
phrases from the Chinese, Cathay ; which in turn is a necessary stage 
in the progress towards the Cantos, which are wholly himself. 
Throughout the work of Pound there is what we might call a steady 
effort towards the synthetic construction of a style of speech. In each 
of the elements or strands there is something of Pound and some¬ 
thing of some other, not further analysable; the strands go to make 
one rope, but the rope is not yet complete. And good translation 
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like this is not merely translation, for the translator is giving the 
original through himself, and finding himself through the original. 
And again, in following the work of Pound, we must remember two 
aspects: there is the aspect of versification, traced through his early 
influences, through his work on Provencal, Italian and Anglo-Saxon, 
on the Chinese poets and on Propertius; and there is the aspect of 
deeper personal feeling, which is not invariably, so far, found in the 
poems of the most important technical accomplishment. The two 
things tend in course of time to unite; but in the poems under 
consideration they often are distinct, sometimes imperfectly united. 
Hence those who are moved most by technical accomplishment see a 
steady progress; those who care most for the personal voice are apt 
to think that Pound’s early verse is the best. Neither are quite right; 
but the second are the more wrong. Ripostes is, I think, a more 
personal volume than the earlier Personae and Exultations; some poems 
in Lustra continue this development and some do not; Cathay and 
Propertius are more directly important on the technical side, as is The 
Seafarer, it is not until we reach Mauberley (much the finest poem, I 
believe, before the Cantos) that some definite fusion takes place. The 
reader should compare some of the lovely small poems in Ripostes 
with the poems in Canzoni, Personae, and Exultations which are ofmore 
manifest technical interest, and on the other hand with Mauberley.... 

As for Cathay, it must be pointed out that Pound is the inventor of 
Chinese poetry for our time. I suspect that every age has had, and 
will have, the same illusion concerning translations, an illusion which 
is not altogether an illusion either. When a foreign poet is successfully 
done into the idiom of our own language and our own time, we 
believe that he has been ‘translated’; we believe that through this 
translation we really at last get the original. The Elizabethans must 
have thought that they got Homer through Chapman, Plutarch 
through North. Not being Elizabethans, we have not that illusion; we 
see that Chapman is more Chapman than Homer, and North more 
North than Plutarch, both localized three hundred years ago. We 
perceive also that modem scholarly translations, Loeb or other, do 
not give us what the Tudors gave. If a modem Chapman or North or 
Florio appeared, we should believe that he was the real translator; 
we should, in other words, do him the compliment of believing that 
his translation was translucence. For contemporaries, no doubt the 
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Tudor translations were translucencies; for us they are ‘magnificent 
specimens of Tudor prose’. The same fate impends upon Pound. His 
translations seem to be - and that is the test of excellence - translu¬ 
cencies: we think we are closer to the Chinese than when we read, for 
instance, Legge. I doubt this: I predict that in three hundred years 
Pound’s Cathay will be a ‘Windsor Translation’ as Chapman and 
North are now ‘Tudor Translations’: it will be called (and justly) a 
‘magnificent specimen of twentieth-century poetry’ rather than a 
‘translation’. Each generation must translate for itself. 

This is as much as to say that Chinese poetry, as we know it today, 
is something invented by Ezra Pound. It is not to say that there is a 
Chinese poetry-in-itself, waiting for some ideal translator who shall 
be only translator; but that Pound has enriched modem English 
poetry as FitzGerald enriched it. But whereas FitzGerald produced 
only the one great poem, Pound’s translation is interesting also 
because it is a phase in the development of Pound’s poetry. People 
of today who like Chinese poetry are really no more liking Chinese 
poetry than the people who like Willow pottery and Chinesische- 
Turms in Munich and Kew like Chinese Art. It is probable that the 
Chinese, as well as the Provencals and the Italians and the Saxons, 
influenced Pound, for no one can work intelligently with a foreign 
matter without being affected by it; on the other hand, it is certain 
that Pound has influenced the Chinese and the Provencals and the 
Italians and the Saxons - not the matter an sich, which is unknowable, 
but the matter as we know it. 

To consider Pound’s original work and his translation separately 
would be a mistake, a mistake which implies a greater mistake about 
the nature of translation. 1 If Pound had not been a translator, his 
reputation as an ‘original’ poet would be higher; if he had not been 
an original poet, his reputation as a ‘translator’ would be higher; and 
this is all irrelevant. ... 

One cannot write poetry all the time; and when one cannot write 
poetry, it is better to write what one knows is verse and make it good 
verse, than to write bad verse and persuade oneself that it is good 
poetry. Pound’s epigrams and translations represent a rebellion 
against the romantic tradition which insists that a poet should be 

I See his ‘Notes on Elizabethan Classicists’ in Pavatmes and Divisions, 
pp. 186 ff. [Literary Essays, pp. 227 et seq.; cf. pp. 81-2 above. Ed.] 
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continuously inspired, which allows the poet to present bad verse as 
poetry, but denies him the right to make good verse unless it can also 
pass as great poetry. 

This introduction will serve its purpose if it makes clear to the 
reader one point: that a poet’s work may proceed along two lines 
on an imaginary graph; one of the lines being his conscious and 
continuous effort in technical excellence, that is, in continually 
developing his medium for the moment when he really has something 
to say. The other line is just his normal human course of development, 
his accumulation and digestion of experience (experience is not 
sought for, it is merely accepted in consequence of doing what we 
really want to do), and by experience I mean the results of reading 
and reflection, varied interests of all sorts, contacts and acquaintances, 
as well as passion and adventure. Now and then the two lines may 
converge at a high peak, so that we get a masterpiece. That is to say, 
an accumulation of experience has crystallized to form material of 
art, and years of work in technique have prepared an adequate 
medium; and something results in which medium and material, form 
and content, are indistinguishable. A semi-metaphorical account like 
this must not be applied too literally; even if it could be applied to the 
work of all poets, the work of each individual poet would exhibit 
some deviation from it; I posit it only as an introduction to the work 
of some poets, of whom Pound is one. It should help us to analyse 
his work, to distinguish his work of the first, second and third degree 
of intensity, and to appreciate the value of the lower degrees. 

At this point the objection may be raised: even if the account of 
the process is correct, is it justifiable for a poet to publish any of his 
work but that in which perfection of form unites with significance of 
feeling; any, that is, but his very best? There are several rejoinders 
to this objection, both theoretical and practical: one of the simplest 
being that if you apply it you must apply it both ways, and the result 
would be to censor a larger part of the published work of most of the 
accepted poets. It might also expunge several excellent poets alto¬ 
gether. I have met but very few people in my life who really care for 
poetry; and those few, when they have the knowledge (for they are 
sometimes quite illiterate people), know how to take from every 
poet what he has to give, and reject only those poets who whatever 
they give always pretend to give more than they do give; these dis— 
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ceming people appreciate the work of Pope and Dryden (indeed it 
might be said in our time that the man who cannot enjoy Pope as 
poetry probably understands no poetry: incidentally, I remember 
that Pound once induced me to destroy what I thought an excellent 
set of couplets; for, said he, ‘Pope has done this so well that you 
cannot do it better; and if you mean this as a burlesque, you had better 
suppress it, for you cannot parody Pope unless you can write better 
verse than Pope - and you can’t’). I have just described the relation 
of a poet’s technical development and his personal development as 
two curves on a graph which sometimes meet. But I should add that 
the metaphor is deceptive if it makes you suppose that the two 
things are quite distinct. If we only knew ‘perfect’ poetry we should 
know very little about poetry; we cannot say even who are the twelve 
or the six, or the three, or the two ‘greatest’ poets. But if we really 
love poetry, then we know and must know all its degrees. The 
distinction between technique and feeling - a distinction necessarily 
arbitrary and brutal - will not bother us: we shall be able to appre¬ 
ciate what is good of its kind; we shall be able to appreciate the 
meeting of the peaks, the fusion of matter and means, form and 
content, on any level; and also we shall appreciate both poetry in 
which technical excellence surpasses interest of content, and poetry 
in which interest of content surpasses technique. ... 

The closest approximation - I mean the most nearly continuous 
identification - of form and feeling in Pound’s poetry, I find in his 
Cantos, of which I can say but little, as I am not permitted to print 
them in this book. (At least, they are the only ‘poem of some length’ 
by any of my contemporaries that I can read with enjoyment and 
admiration; at most, they are more than I could deal with anyway in 
this essay; in any case, they are a mine for juvenile poets to quarry; 
and in any case, my disagreement with their ‘philosophy’ is another 
affair.) But concerning the contents of this book, I am quite certain 
of Mauberley, whatever else I am certain of. I have omitted one long 
poem, which Mr Pound might himself have included: the Homage 
to Sextus Propertius. I was doubtful of its effect upon the uninstructed 
reader, even with my instructions. If the uninstructed reader is not a 
classical scholar, he will make nothing of it; if he be a classical scholar, 
he will wonder why this does not conform to his notions of what 
translation should be. It is not a translation, it is a paraphrase, or still 
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more truly (for the instructed) a persona. It is also a criticism of 
Propertius, a criticism which in a most interesting way insists upon 
an element of humour, of irony and mockery, in Propertius, which 
Mackail and other interpreters have missed. I think that Pound is 
critically right, and that Propertius was more civilized than most of 
his interpreters have admitted; nevertheless, I have thought best to 
omit the poem - though it is a most interesting study in versification, 
and one of the necessary prolegomena to the Cantos. I felt that the 
poem, Homage to Propertius, would give difficulty to many readers: 
because it is not enough a ‘translation’, and because it is, on the other 
hand, too much a ‘translation’, to be intelligible to any but the 
accomplished student of Pound’s poetry. 

It may give surprise that I attach so much importance to Hugh 
Selwyn Mauherley. This seems to me a great poem. On the one hand, 
I perceive that the versification is more accomplished than that of any 
other of the poems in this book, and more varied. I only pretend to 
know as much about versifying as my carpenter knows about wood¬ 
work, or my painter knows about distemper. But I know very well 
that the apparent roughness and naivete of the verse and rhyming of 
Mauherley are inevitably the result of many years of hard work: if 
you cannot appreciate the dexterity ofAltaforte you cannot appreciate 
the simplicity of Mauherley. On the other side, the poem seems to 
me, when you have marked the sophistication and the great variety 
of the verse, verse of a man who knows his way about, to be a 
positive document of sensibility. It is compact of the experience of a 
certain man in a certain place at a certain time; and it is also a docu¬ 
ment of an epoch; it is genuine tragedy and comedy; and it is, in the 
best sense of Arnold’s worn phrase, a ‘criticism of life’. 

(ix-xxiv) 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘How to Read, or Why’, New York Herald Tribune Books 
13, 20 and 27 January 1929 (reprinted in Literary Essays, 1954) 


Has literature a function in the state, in the aggregation of humans, 
in the republic, in the res publica, which ought to mean the public 
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convenience (despite the slime of bureaucracy, and the execrable 
taste of the populace in selecting its rulers)? It has. ... It has to do 
with the clarity and vigour of ‘any and every’ thought and opinion. 
It has to do with maintaining the very cleanliness of the tools, the 
health of the very matter of thought itself. Save in the rare and 
limited instances of invention in the plastic arts, or in mathematics, 
the individual cannot think and communicate his thought, the 
governor and legislator cannot act effectively or frame his laws, 
without words, and the solidity and validity of these words is in the 
care of the damned and despised litterati. When their work goes rot¬ 
ten - by that I do not mean when they express indecorous thoughts - 
but when their very medium, the very essence of their work, the 
application of word to thing goes rotten, i.e. becomes slushy and 
in exact, or excessive or bloated, the whole machinery of social and 
of individual thought and order goes to pot. This is a lesson of 
history, and a lesson not yet half learned. 

(21) 

Bad critics have prolonged the use of demoded terminology, 
usually a terminology originally invented to describe what had been 
done before 300 B.C., and to describe it in a rather exterior fashion. 
Writers of the second order have often tried to produce works to fit 
some category or term not yet occupied in their own local literature. 
If we chuck out the classifications which apply to the outer shape of 
the work, or to its occasion, and if we look at what actually happens, 
in, let us say, poetry, we will find that the language is charged or 
energized in various manners. 

That is to say, there are three ‘kinds of poetry’: 

Melopoeia, wherein the words are charged, over and above their 
plain meaning, with some musical property, which directs the bear¬ 
ing or trend of that meaning. 

Phanopoeia, which is a casting of images upon the visual imagination. 

Logopoeia, ‘the dance of the intellect among words’, that is to say, 
it employs words not only for their direct meaning, but it takes 
count in a special way of habits of usage, of the context we expect to 
find with the word, its usual concomitants, of its known acceptances, 
and of ironical play. It holds the aesthetic content which is peculiarly 
the domain of verbal manifestation, and cannot possibly be contained 
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in plastic or in music. It is the latest come, and perhaps most tricky 
and undependable mode. 

The melopoeia can be appreciated by a foreigner with a sensitive 
ear, even though he be ignorant of the language in which the poem is 
written. It is practically impossible to transfer or translate it from one 
language to another, save perhaps by divine accident, and for half a 
line at a time. 

Phanopoeia can, on the other hand, be translated almost, or wholly, 
intact. When it is good enough, it is practically impossible for the 
translator to destroy it save by very crass bungling, and the neglect 
of perfectly well-known and formulative rules. 

Logopoeia does not translate; though the attitude of mind it 
expresses may pass through a paraphrase. Or one might say, you can 
not translate it ‘locally’, but having determined the original author’s 
state of mind, you may or may not be able to find a derivative or an 
equivalent. 

The language of prose is much less highly charged, that is perhaps the 
only availing distinction between prose and poesy. Prose permits 
greater factual presentation, explicitness, but a much greater amount 
of language is needed. During the last century or century and a half, 
prose has, perhaps for the first time, perhaps for the second or third 
time, arisen to challenge the poetic pre-eminence. That is to say, 
Coeur Simple, by Flaubert, is probably more important than Theo- 
phile Gautier’s Carmen, etc. 

The total charge in certain nineteenth-century prose works possibly 
surpasses the total charge found in individual poems of that period; 
but that merely indicates that the author has been able to get his effect 
cumulatively, by a greater heaping up of factual data; imagined fact, 
if you will, but nevertheless expressed in factual manner. 

By using several hundred pages of prose, Flaubert, by force of 
architectonics, manages to attain an intensity comparable to that in 
Villon’s Heaulmiere, or his prayer for his mother. This does not 
invalidate my dissociation of the two terms: poetry, prose. 

In phanopoeia we find the greatest drive toward utter precision of 
word; this art exists almost exclusively by it. 

In melopoeia we find a contrary current, a force tending often to 
lull, or to distract the reader from the exact sense of the language. It is 
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poetry on the borders ofmusic and music is perhaps the bridge between 
consciousness and the unthinking sentient or even insentient universe. 

All writing is built up of these three elements, plus ‘architectonics’ 
or ‘the form of the whole’, and to know anything about the relative 
efficiency of various works one must have some knowledge of the 
maximum already attained by various authors, irrespective of where 
and when. 1 

It is not enough to know that the Greeks attained to the greatest 
skill in melopoeia, or even that the Proven^aux added certain diverse 
developments and that some quite minor, nineteenth-century French¬ 
men achieved certain elaborations. 

It is not quite enough to have the general idea that the Chinese 
(more particularly Rihaku and Omakitsu) attained the known maxi¬ 
mum of phanopoeia, due perhaps to the nature of their written ideo¬ 
graph, or to wonder whether Rimbaud is, at rare moments, their 
equal. One wants one’s knowledge in more definite terms. 

( 25 - 7 ) 

I don’t in the least admit or imply that any man in our time can 
think with only one language. He may be able to invent a new car¬ 
burettor, or even work effectively in a biological laboratory, but he 
probably won’t even try to do the latter without study of at least one 
foreign tongue. Modem science has always been multilingual. A 
good scientist simply would not be bothered to limit himself to one 
language and be held up for news of discoveries. The writer or reader 
who is content with such ignorance simply admits that his particular 
mind is of less importance than his kidneys or his automobile. The 
French who know no English are as fragmentary as the Americans 
who know no French. One simply leaves half of one’s thought 
untouched in their company. 

Different languages - I mean the actual vocabularies, the idioms - 
have worked out certain mechanisms of communication and registra¬ 
tion. No one language is complete. A master may be continually 
expanding his own tongue, rendering it fit to bear some charge 
hitherto borne only by some other alien tongue, but the process does 
not stop with any one man. While Proust is learning Henry James, 

1 Lacuna at this point to be corrected in criticism of Hindemith’s Schwandreher; 
E. P. September 1938. 
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preparatory to breaking through certain French paste-board parti¬ 
tions, the whole American speech is churning and chugging, and every 
other tongue doing likewise. 

To be ‘possible’ in mentally active company the American has to 
learn French, the Frenchman has to learn English or American. The 
Italian has for some time learned French. The man who does not 
know the Italian of the duocento and trecento has in him a painful 
lacuna, not necessarily painful to himself, but there are simply certain 
things he don’t know, and can’t; it is as if he were blind to some part 
of the spectrum. Because of the determined attempt of the patriotic 
Latinists of Italy in the renaissance to ‘conquer’ Greek by putting 
every Greek author effectively into Latin it is now possible to get a 
good deal of Greek through Latin cribs. The disuse of Latin cribs in 
Greek study, beginning, I suppose, about 1820, has caused no end of 
damage to the general distribution of‘classic culture’. 

Another point miscomprehended by people who are clumsy at 
languages is that one does not need to learn a whole language in 
order to understand some one or some dozen poems. It is often 
enough to understand thoroughly the poem, and every one of the 
few dozen or few hundred words that compose it. 

( 36 - 7 ) 

Louis Zukofsky 

from ‘Ezra Pound’ 1929 (reprinted in Prepositions: The Collected 
Critical Essays, 1968) 

The poet and his personae in the Cantos are not present in sharp, 
medieval outline. Dante wore robes and had a theology to accom¬ 
pany him on his journey. The lack of argumentative piety in Pound’s 
contemporary world does not permit his continual explicit appearance 
on the scene nor a simple passage from inferno to purgatorio to 
paradiso. These three loci in Pound’s world - which are present as 
hate, comprehension and worship rather than as religious geometry - 
may be found often, next to each other, or continually intersecting, 
but Pound, in relation to them, becomes instead of a Dantesque 
persona, his own lines which are all his other people. 

(69-70) 
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‘Neither prose nor drama’, Pound has written, ‘can attain poetic 
intensity save by construction, almost by scenario; by so arranging 
the circumstances that some perfectly simple speech, perception, dog¬ 
matic statement appears in abnormal vigor.’ With however s and it 
follows that omitted, the presentation of the Cantos resembles the flash 
on the screen of century after century. Distrust of this method is like 
the distrust of building construction nowadays: there must be some¬ 
thing weak in the materials or they couldn’t come up so fast. 

(7i) 

Louis Zukofsky 

from ‘American Poetry 1920-1930’ 1930 (reprinted in 
Prepositions: The Collected Critical Essays, 1968) 


One proceeds with the useful principle (Ezra Pound’s Pavannes and 
Divisions, or Instigations, or How to Read, or all three). ‘Emotion is an 
organizer of forms.’ The image is at the basis of poetic form. In the 
last ten years Pound has not concerned himself merely with isolation 
of the image - a cross-breeding between single words which are 
absolute symbols for things and textures - 

The sand that night like a seal’s back 
Glossy 

- but with the poetic locus produced by the passage from one image 
to another. His Cantos are, in this sense, one extended image. One 
cannot pick from them a solitary poetic idea or a dozen variations of 
it, as out of Eliot’s Waste Land, and say this is the substance out of 
which this single atmosphere emanates. The Cantos cannot be des¬ 
cribed as a sequence. A synopsis may no more be given of them than 
of a box, leaf, a chair, a picture: they are an image of his world, ‘an 
intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of time’. 

(134-5) 
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Ezra Pound 

Letter to the Editor of the English Journal 24 January 1931 


Sir, 

It is fatiguing to argue about one’s own work but Miss Monroe’s 
persistent errors seem to demand a reply. 

1. Four sections of a poem written in twelve sections do not con¬ 
stitute the whole poem. 

2. My Homage to Sextus Propertius is not a translation of Propertius. 

3. I am unable to imagine a depth of stupidity so great as to lead 
either Miss Monroe or the late Hale into believing that I supposed I 
had found an allusion to Wordsworth or a parody of Yeats in 
Propertius. 

4. I did not at the time reply to Hale because I could not assume 
that he had seen the entire poem. 

5. Hale’s ‘criticism’ displayed not only ignorance of Latin but 
ignorance of English. 

6. If Miss Monroe is unable to discover proof of Hale’s ignorance 
I will (if any interest be now supposed to inhere in the subject) on 
receipt of a copy of Hale’s ‘ criticism ’ indicate his errors. Miss Monroe 
appears to preserve the superstition that a man is learned, or, me 
hercule, infallible because he is a professor. 

P.S. As Miss Monroe has never yet discovered what the afore¬ 
mentioned poem is, I may perhaps avoid charges of further mystifica¬ 
tion and wilful obscurity by saying that it presents certain emotions 
as vital to me in 1917, faced with the infinite and ineffable imbecility 
of the British Empire, as they were to Propertius some centuries 
earlier, when faced with the infinite and ineffable imbecility of the 
Roman Empire. These emotions are defined largely, but not entirely, 
in Propertius’ own terms. If the reader does not find relation to life 
defined in the poem, he may conclude that I have been unsuccessful 
in my endeavour. I certainly omitted no means of definition that I 
saw open to me, including shortenings, cross cuts, implications 
derivable from other writings of Propertius, as for example the Ride to 
Lanuvium from which I have taken a colour or tone but no direct or 
entire expression. 
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Ezra Pound 

from ‘Shorter Pieces and Extracts from Uncollected Essays’, Front, 
vol. 2, 1931 (reprinted in Noel Stock (ed.). Impact: Essays on 
Ignorance and the Decline of American Civilization, i960) 

The difference between propagandist literature and ‘serious literature’ 
is that propagandist literature starts with a ready made solution. It 
belongs to the era of theology and dogma. 

Every piece of serious literature starts with a free examination of 
the data, if the result happens to confirm the opinion of any party, 
the work of literature then acquires a propagandist value vastly 
exceeding any that a work starting with propagandist purpose can 
have. 

Every such work is a new corroboration. 

(227) 

William Carlos Williams 

‘Excerpts from a Critical Sketch: A Draft of Thirty Cantos by Ezra 
Pound’ 1931 (reprinted in Selected Essays of William Carlos 
Williams, 1954) 

Poetry? Words: figments of the mind, of no real substance. 

What more then is light? It is precisely a figment of the mind if 
the apprehension of it be our consideration. 

But it is an emanation consequent on microscopic action in the sun. 

Then words are the same, call the microscopic action which is their 
source ‘Socrates’ or what you will. 

The Cantos have been in Pound’s mind since 1908, at least: ‘that 
forty year epic’ - ( Personae, etc., etc.) 

The poem begins after an image much resorted to by modem 
writers: the Odyssey, ever more pat to the times as time passes - (But 
it was Virgil who led Dante through the Inferno.) 

The first Canto has to do with Odysseus’ descent to the world of 
shadows. The effect in this case being qualified by Pound’s use of a 
translation into our tongue of a sixteenth-century translation from 
the original Greek - thus making the Odyssey itself a link with which 
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to hold together his theme. He uses a poem, words, modes that have 
been modified by use - not an idea. He uses the poem objectively. 

The now hackneyed theme of the appearance of the aged Tiresias 
comes up as in the original text (probably) but is not stressed. 

The thing that is felt is that the quick are moving among the dead 
- and the oarsmen ‘placed’, the oarsmen who went down in the 
whirlpool chained to their rowing benches and were not saved. 

It is the gone world of‘history’. 

(Canto II) Now the poet takes his place: hallucination or genius. 
The ship is stopped in mid-career, in mid-ocean. The youth beaten 
by the sailors into the ship’s stern feels the God beside him (Acoetes’ 
story). He chronicles the arrest of the vessel’s onrush: 

‘Ship stock fast in seaswirl ...’ etc., etc., etc. 

As to the Greek quotations - knowing no Greek - I presume they 
mean something, probably something pertinent to the text - and 
that the author knows what they mean.... But in all salient places - 
Pound has clarified his out-land insertions with reasonable consis¬ 
tency. They are no particular matter save that they say. There were 
other times like ours - at the back of it all. 

Pound has had the discernment to descry and the mind to grasp 
that the difficulties in which humanity finds itself need no pheno¬ 
menal insight for their solution. Their cure is another matter, but 
that is no reason for a belief in a complicated mystery of approach 
fostered by those who wish nothing done, as it is no reason for a 
failure of the mind to function simply when dangerously confronted. 
Here is a theme: a closed mind which clings to its power - about 
which the intelligence beats seeking entrance. This is the basic theme 
of the XXX Cantos. 

Reading them through consecutively, at one sitting (four hours) 
Pound’s ‘faults’ as a poet all center around his rancor against the 
malignant stupidity of a generation which polluted our rivers and 
would then, brightly, give ten or twenty or any imaginable number 
of millions of dollars as a fund toward the perpetuation of Beauty - in 
the form of a bequest to the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In America this crime has not been spread over a period of 
centuries, it has been done in the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, by the single generation, from fifteen to twenty-five 
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years older than I am, who have held power through that 
slobbery period. 

His versification has not as its objective (apparently) that of some 
contemporary verse of the best quality. It is patterned still after classic 
metres and so does often deform the natural order - though little and 
to a modified degree only (nor is his practice without advantages as a 
method). Pound does very definitely intend a modem speech - but 
wishes to save the excellences (well-worked-out forms) of the old, so 
leans to it overmuch. 

A criticism of Pound’s Cantos could not be better concerned, I 
think, than in considering them in relation to the principal move in 
imaginative writing today - that away from the word as a symbol 
toward the word as reality. 

1. His words affect modernity with too much violence (at times) 
- a straining after slang effects, engendered by their effort to escape 
that which is their instinctive quality, a taking character from classic 
similes and modes. You cannot easily switch from Orteum to Peoria 
without violence (to the language). These images too greatly infest 
the Cantos, the words cannot escape being coloured by them. 

2. So too the form of the phrase - it affects a modem turn but is 
really bent to a classical beauty of image, so that in effect it often 
(though not always) mars the normal accent of speech. But not 
always: sometimes it is superbly done and Pound is always trying to 
overcome the difficulty. 

Pound is humane in a like sense to that of the writer of the great 
cantos - without being in the least sentimental. He has been able to 
do this by paying attention first to his art, its difficulties, its oppor¬ 
tunities: to language - as did Dante: to popular language. It is sheer 
stupidity to forget the primarily humane aspect of Dante’s work in 
the rhapsodic swoon induced by his blinding technical, aesthetic and 
philosophic qualities. 

All the thought and implications of thought are there in the words 
(in the minute character and relationships of the words - destroyed, 
avoided by ...) - it is that I wish to say again and again - it is there in 
the technique and it is that that is the making or breaking of the work. 
It is that that one sees, feels. It is that that is the work of art - to be 
observed. 
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The means Pound has used for the realization of his effects - the 
poetry itself—: 

It is beside the question to my mind to speak of Pound’s versifica¬ 
tion as carefully and accurately measured - beyond all comparison— 

Perhaps it is and if so, what of it? 

That has nothing in it of value to recommend it. It is deeper than 
that. His excellence is that of the maker, not the measurer -1 say he is 
a poet. This is in effect to have stepped beyond measure. 

It is that the material is so molded that it is changed in kind from 
other statement. It is a sort beyond measure. 

The measure is an inevitability, an unavoidable accessory after the 
fact. If one move, if one run, if one seize up a material - it cannot 
avoid having a measure, it cannot avoid a movement which clings to 
it - as the movement of a horse becomes a part of the rider 
also— 

That is the way Pound’s verse impresses me and why he can include 
pieces of prose and have them still part of a poem. It is incorporated in 
a movement of the intelligence which is special, beyond usual thought 
and action— 

It partakes of a quality which makes the metre, the movement 
peculiar - unmeasurable (without a prior change of mind)— 

It is that which is the evidence of invention. Pound’s line is the 
movement of his thought, his concept of the whole— 

As such, it has measure but not first to be picked at: certain realizable 
characteristics which may be looked at, evaluated more pointedly, 
then measured and ‘beautifully’, ‘ideally’, ‘correctly’ pointed. 

They (the lines) have a character that is parcel of the poem itself. 
(It is in the small make-up of the lines that the character of the poem 
definitely comes - and beyond which it cannot go.) 

It is (in this case) a master metre that wishes to come of the classic 
but at the same time to be bent to and to incorporate the rhythm of 
modern speech. 

This is or would be the height of excellence - the efflorescence of a 
rare mind - turned to the world. 

It succeeds and not - it does and fails. 

It is in the minutiae - in the minute organization of the words and 
their relationships in a composition that the seriousness and value of a 
work of writing exist - not in the sentiments, ideas, schemes portrayed. 
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It is here, furthermore, that creation takes place. It is not a plaster of 
thought applied. 

The seriousness of a work of art, the belief the author has in it, is 
that he does generate in it - a solution in some sense of the con¬ 
tinuous confusion and barrenness which life imposes in its mutations 

- (on him who will not create). 

It is always necessary to create, to generate, or life, any ‘life’, the 
life of art, stales and dies - it dies out from under, it ceases to exist - it 
is not captured merely by studied excellence— 

We seek a language which will not be at least a deformation of 
speech as we know it - but will embody all the advantageous jumps, 
swiftnesses, colors, movements of the day— 

- that will, at least, not exclude language as spoken - all language 
(present) as spoken. 

Pound has attempted an ambitious use of language for serious 
thought without sequestration (the cloistering of words) - an accep¬ 
tance - and by his fine ear attempted to tune them - excluding 
nothing. 

He has by intention avoided (quite as much as if he had announced 
it) the camphorated words of what passes today for classical usage. 
And also the cracked up - the cracking up of words and natural word 
sequences in an effort toward synthesis - ‘synthesis’, that is - 
and— 

Pound finds the problem of new word use more difficult than that 

- and correctly so, I believe; that generation is subtler, that such 
writers are ‘seeking in the wrong garbage can’. 

He is seeking to demonstrate the intelligence - as he believes a poet 
must - by laboring with the material as it exists in speech and history. 
Doing that, he is attempting the true difficulty (though I am not here 
attacking the other slant on the theme). 

It is not by a huge cracking up of language that you will build new 
work, he postulates (that is a confusion even when skilful - a true 
babel - onomatopoeia, a reversion, its most signal triumph), nor by 
use of an embalmed language, on the other hand. But by poetry - 
that will strike through words whipping them into a shape - clarity 
and motion: analysis: be they what they may. 

Analysis. It is what all poets have done with the language about 
them. 
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Button up your overcoat 
When the wind blows free 
Take good care of yourself 
You belong to me. 

There’s speech - fairly accurately. Caught alive, no doubt, and 
written down, put to a tune. 

Pound has wanted to do the same to a heightened and pro¬ 
founder degree. He has chosen flawlessly where and what he will 
create. 

How far has he succeeded? Generation, he says, as I interpret him, 
is analytical, it is not a mass fusion. Only superficially do the Cantos 
fuse the various temporal phrases of the material Pound has chosen, 
into a synthesis. It is important to stress this for it is Pound’s chief 
distinction in the Cantos - his personal point of departure from most 
that the modern is attempting. It is not by any means a synthesis, but 
a shot through all material - a true and somewhat old-fashioned 
analysis of his world. 

It is still a Lenin striking through the mass, whipping it about, that 
engages his attention. That is the force Pound believes in. It is not a 
proletarian art— 

He has succeeded against himself. He has had difficulties of training 
to overcome which he will not completely undo - in himself at least - 
if that were all. 

But the words reveal it: white-gathered, sun-dazzle, rock-pool, 
god-sleight, sea-swirl, sea-break, vine-trunk, vine-must, pin-rack, 
glass-glint, wave-run, salmon-pink, dew-haze, blue-shot, green- 
gold, green-ruddy, eye-glitter, blue-deep, wine-red, water-shift, 
rose-paleness, wave-cords, chum-stick. 

We have, examining the work, successes - great ones - the first 
molds - clear cut, never turgid, not following the heated trivial - 
staying cold, ‘classical’ but swift with a movement of thought. 

It stands out from almost all other verse by a faceted quality that is 
not muzzy, painty, wet. It is a dry, clean use of words. Yet look at 
the words. They are themselves not dead. They have not been 
violated by ‘thinking’. They have been used willingly by thought. 

Imagistic use has entirely passed out of them, there is almost no use 
of simile, no allegory - the word has been used in its plain sense to 
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represent a thing - remaining thus loose in its context - not gummy - 
(when at its best) - an objective unit in the design - but alive. 

Pound has taken them up - if it may be risked - alertly, swiftly, but 
with feeling for the delicate living quality in them - not disinfecting, 
scraping them, but careful of the life. The result is that they stay 
living - and discreet. 

Or almost. For beside living passages, there are places where he 
wrenches the words about for what ‘ought to be’ their conformation. 

That’s no matter. He has taken up language and raised it to a 
height where it may stand - beside Artemis— 

If that is not a purpose worthy of a poet and if Pound has not done 
it - then— 

It isn’t all, it’s even (in a sense) a defect to want so much the 
Artemis thing. But Pound has lifted the language up as no one else 
has done - wherever he has lifted it - or whatever done to it in the 
lifting. 

His defects (dey’s good too) are due to his inability to surmount the 
American thing - or his ability to do so without physical success - if 
that be preferred. 

(ios-ii) 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to John Drummond 18 February 1932 


The hell cantos 1 are specifically London, the state of English mind 
in 1919 and 1920. ... 

Don’t knock Mussolini, at least not until you have weighed up the 
obstacles and necessities of the time. He will end with Sigismondo 
and the men of order, not with the pus-sacks and destroyers. I believe 
that anything human will and understanding of contemporary Italy 
cd. accomplish, he has done and will continue to do. Details later. 

Don’t be blinded by theorists and a lying press. ... 

There is satire in the Iliad and the Odyssey. I cannot believe that 
satire is in itself alien to epos. Nor do I think you meant to imply 
that it was. ... 

I Cantos xv and xvi. [Ed.] 
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I wonder how far the Mauberley is merely a translation of the 
Homage to S.P., for such as couldn’t understand the latter? 

An endeavour to communicate with a blockheaded epoch. 


F. R. Leavis 

from New Bearings in English Poetry 1932 

His various addictions - Provencal, Italian, Chinese - speak the 
amateur: one cannot doubt his seriousness or his enthusiasm, but 
something else, surely, was needed to impel significant innovations 
in poetry - and something more than a devotion to the art of verse. 
Even when, as in Lustra and after, he finds his themes in the contem¬ 
porary world and writes consciously modem poems - 

Here they stand without quaint devices, 

Here they stand with nothing archaic about them 

- his modem interests, one feels, are for him mainly opportunities, 
taken or made, for verse practice: his partiality for the epigram 
has its significance (this is not to condemn his epigrams by comparing 
them with the Ode to a Nightingale). However, there are some 
memorable pieces, and we have to recognize a growing subtlety in 
his verse. His dropping of archaisms and poeticisms, and his use of 
modem speech-idiom, are particularly interesting. But however 
remarkable the achievement in verse may be, it is not such that one 
could have foreseen Mauberley in it. Not to insist on this is to be 
unfair to Mr Pound: it might be urged against Mr Eliot that his 
generous concern for justice has led him to minify the pre-eminence 
of Mauberley when insistence on that pre-eminence is needed to 
secure for Mr Pound the attention he merits. 

In Mauberley we feel a pressure of experience, an impulsion from 
deep within. The verse is extraordinarily subtle, and its subtlety is the 
subtlety of the sensibility that it expresses. No one would think here 
of distinguishing the way of saying from the thing said. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the pressure seems to derive (we are reminded of Mr Yeats) 
from a recognition of bankruptcy, of a devoted life summed up in 
futility. A study of the earlier work, then, does at least help the 
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commentary on Mauberley: it helps to bring out the significance of 
the poem for the inquiry in hand. 

Mauberley is in the first place (the description suggests itself readily) 
the summing-up of an individual life. It has also a representative 
value, reflecting as it does the miscellaneousness of modern culture, 
the absence of direction, of an alphabet of forms or of any one 
predominant idiom; the uncongeniality of the modern world to the 
artist; and his dubious status there. It offers, more particularly, a 
representative experience of the phase of English poetry in which it 
became plain that the Romantic tradition was exhausted. One might, 
at the risk of impertinence, call it quintessential autobiography, taking 
care, however, to add that it has the impersonality of great poetry: 
its technical perfection means a complete detachment and control. 

To enforce this account some kind of running commentary is 
needed. But the more one appreciates Mauberley the less happily does 
one embark upon exposition: it seems impertinent to explain what 
so incomparably explains itself, and all elucidation looks crude. Yet 
Mauberley has almost wholly escaped recognition, and one may 
perhaps be too much afraid of dealing in the obvious. At any rate, 
courage seems here the better part of discretion. 

The opening of the first poem of Mauberley (which is more than a 
sequence) reminds us in movement of certain things of Mr Eliot’s: 

For three years, out of key with his time, 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 
Of poetry; to maintain ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start - 

No, hardly, but seeing he had been bom 
In a half-savage country, out of date; 

Bent resolutely on wringing lilies from the acom; 

Capaneus; trout for factitious bait 

- the rhythm of this is curiously like that of the opening of A Song for 
Simeon: 

Lord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in bowls and 
The winter sun creeps by the snow hills; 

The stubborn season has made stand. 

My life is light, waiting for the death wind. 
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Like a feather on the back of my hand. 

Dust in sunlight and memory in corners 

Wait for the wind that chills towards the dead land. 

This may be an instance of the indebtedness to Mr Pound that Mr 
Eliot acknowledges (it is not often that we find an excuse for the 
conjecture). Less dubiously it illustrates a certain community of 
experience: it is not surprising that two poets, in the age that has 
been described, should have learnt to express so subtly by rhythmic 
means the breakdown of rhythm. 

But in essentials Mr Pound’s poetry is very different from Mr 
Eliot’s. There are in it none of Mr Eliot’s complex intensities of 
concern about soul and body: the moral, religious and anthropo¬ 
logical preoccupations are absent. Mr Pound’s main concern has 
always been art: he is, in the most serious sense of the word, an 
aesthete. It is this that makes the peculiar nature of Mr Eliot’s plea 
for the earlier work necessary. But here, in Mauberley, there is the 
pressure of personal experience. The title of the first poem, with its 
ironical allusion to Ronsard -E. P. Ode Pour L’Election de son Sepulchre 
- is explicitly personal: it indicates what is to follow. The poet is 
looking back on a life devoted to the cultivation of aesthetic fasti¬ 
diousness, technical perfection, exquisite eclecticism. He is no longer 
trying to resuscitate the dead art of poetry, or observing the elegance 
of Circe’s hair; he is taking stock, and what has it all amounted to? 
What is the outcome? He touches various notes, plays on various 
themes, and recalls various representative memories in the different 
constituent poems. The poems together form one poem, a representa¬ 
tive experience of life - tragedy, comedy, pathos and irony. And 
throughout there is a subtlety of tone, a complexity of attitude, such 
as we associate with seventeenth-century wit. 

In this first poem he conveys, with masterly compression, the 
nature of the interests and attitudes that have occupied his life. The 
ironically sublime comparison of himself to Capaneus, the hero 
who defied the gods and paid the penalty, has its comment in the 
contemptuous contrasting image: ‘trout for factitious bait’ - the 
stake a mere gaudy fly, and a faked one at that. The Homeric quota¬ 
tion suggests his romantic addiction to the classics and the past: his 
ear has been unstopped to too many Sirens. 
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His true Penelope was Flaubert 

- In all his romantic excursions he has remained constant to one faith, 
the aesthetic: his main concern has been art, art as represented by 
Flaubert, saint and martyr of the artistic conscience. 

He fished by obstinate isles 

suggests his inveterate eclecticism, his interest in various periods and 
cultures, Provencal, Italian, Chinese, classical and so on. He has 
always 

Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather than the mottoes on sundials. 

He has devoted his life to aesthetic discrimination and technical 
perfection while life slipped by. Life now has, it seems, slipped by, 
and what has come of it all? The last stanza answers with an oblique 
reference to Villon, the unfastidious blackguard whose ‘wasted’ 
life produced so rich a harvest of poetry. His own industrious 
career, on the contrary, our poet sees as yielding 

No adjunct to the Muses’ diadem. 

Nevertheless, this disillusioned summing-up is itself great poetry> 
‘criticism of life’ in the best sense of the phrase, as Mr Eliot says. For 
Mr Pound has not been unaffected by the march of all events. How¬ 
ever uncongenial one may find his eclectic aestheticism, his devotion 
to the elegance of Circe’s hair, it has been accompanied by intense 
seriousness: Mr Pound is not an American for nothing. What we 
have in Mauberlcy is a representative sensibility, that of a poet who 
found his starting point in the nineties, lived through the heavy 
late-Victorian years of Edward VII, saw his friends disappear in the 
war, and now knows that the past holds more for him than the 
future. 

His technical skill is now a matter of bringing to precise definition 
a mature and complex sensibility. The rhythms, in their apparent 
looseness and carelessness, are marvels of subtlety: ‘out of key with 
his time’ is being said everywhere by strict rhythmic means. What 
looks like the free run of contemporary speech achieves effects of a 
greater precision than can be found very often in The Oxford Book. 
And the verse has extraordinary variety. The subtlety of movement 
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is associated with subtlety of mood and attitude. ‘Wit* is present. 
Critical activity accompanies feeling and remembering. Mr Pound 
can be, as the seventeenth-century poets were, serious and light at 
the same time, sardonic and poignant, flippant and intense. 

Devices that might easily degenerate into tricks (‘stunts’) remain 
under perfect control. Take, for example, the use of inverted commas: 

Unaffected by ‘the march of events’ 

The ‘age demanded’ chiefly a mould in plaster. 

Made with no loss of time, 

A prose kinema, not, not assuredly, alabaster 
Or the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme. 

The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 

Supplants the mousseline of Cos. 

The pianola ‘replaces’ 

Sappho’s barbitos. 

Incapable of the least utterance or composition, 

Emendation, conservation of the ‘better tradition’. 

Refinement of medium, elimination of superfluities, 

August attraction or concentration. 

To be able to use such a device as freely as Mr Pound does without 
prejudice to subtlety of tone and emphasis is to pass a severe test. His 
poise, though so varied, and for all his audacities, is sure; how sure, 
nothing can show better than the pun in the last stanza of the third 
poem: 

O bright Apollo, 

Tlv avdga, r tv rjQcoa, rlva 6 edv, 

What god, man, or hero 
Shall I place a tin wreath upon! 

In what poet, after the seventeenth century, can we find anything 
like this contributing to a completely serious effect (the poem is not 
only tragically serious but solemn). 

The second and third poems introduce the modem world of mass- 
production and levelling-down, a world that has destroyed the 
traditions and is hostile, not only to the artist, but to all distinction of 
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spirit. The fourth and fifth poems bring in the war. They are a more 
remarkable achievement than they may perhaps at first appear to be. 

Died some, pro patria, 

non ‘duke’ non ‘et decor’... 
walked eye-deep in hell 
believing in old men’s lies, then unbelieving 
came home, home to a lie, 
home to many deceits, 
home to old lies and new infamy; 
usury age-old and age-thick 
and liars in public places. 

- That is a dangerous note, and only the complctest integrity and 
the surest touch could safely venture it. But we have no uneasiness. 
The poet has realized the war with the completely adult (and very 
uncommon) awareness that makes it impossible to nurse indigna¬ 
tion and horror. Mauberley came out in 1920. The presence of the 
war in it, we feel, is not confined to these two small poems: they are 
not mere detachable items. They represent a criterion of seriousness 
and purity of intention that is implicit in the whole. To say this is to 
indicate the gulf between any of the earlier work, archaizing or 
modernizing, and Mauberley. 

In Yeux Glauques, the next piece, we hark back to the age of peace 
and prosperity that prepared the war; the phase of English culture 
out of which the poets of the nineties started. Pre-Raphaelite art with, 
for setting, Gladstone, Ruskin and Victorian morality on the one 
hand, and Swinburne, Rossetti and Victorian immorality on the 
other. Next, in Siena mi fe; disfccemi Maremma , we have the nineties 
themselves with their blend of religion, religiosity, aestheticism and 
dissipation: 

For two hours he talked of Gallifet; 

Of Dowson; of the Rhymers’ Club; 

Told me how Johnson (Lionel) died 
By falling from a high stool in a pub ... 

But showed no trace of alcohol 
At the autopsy, privately performed - 
Tissue preserved - the pure mind 
Arose toward Newman as the whisky warmed. 
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The irony of this might be called flippant: if so, it is a flippancy that 
subserves a tragic effect. Nothing could illustrate more forcibly 
Mr Pound’s sureness of touch, his subtle mastery of tone and accent. 
The poem is one of the most daring things in the sequence - though 
‘daring’ might suggest a possible qualm about it: it is justified by 
complete success. Rhythmically it is consummate; but that must be 
said of Mauberley as a whole, in all its rich variety. Mr Pound’s 
rhythmic suppleness continually surprises. 

In Mr Nixon he gets new effects out of colloquial speech. It is 
sardonic comedy; the theme. Success in modern letters. Mr Pound’s 
earlier satiric verse is always technically adroit and often amusing; 
but no one would have thought the author capable of a satiric note 
that should be in keeping with tragic seriousness. Mr Nixon is. That 
is enough to say by way of emphasizing the distinction of the achieve¬ 
ment. 

Numbers X and XI might have appeared in Lustra, though they 
have their place here in the context of the whole. But XII exhibits 
again technical mastery functioning at the highest level. It is another 
marvel of tone and poise. The movement is extraordinarily varied, 
and the tempo and modulation are exquisitely controlled. The theme 
is another aspect of modern letters: elegant patronage, modish 
dilettantism. 

Conduct, on the other hand, the soul 
‘Which the highest cultures have nourished’ 

To Fleet St where 
Dr Johnson flourished; 

Beside this thoroughfare 
The sale of half-hose has 
Long since superseded the cultivation 
Of Pierian roses. 

- For the author, what is the actuality, what does it all come to, 
but journalism, the all-absorbing, which hardly any talent nowadays 
escapes? The trade of writing could once support a Johnson. It is 
now commercial in senses and at levels inconceivable in Johnson’s 
time. 

The Envoi that follows sets off" the subtlety of Mr Pound’s rhythmic 
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inventions by a masterly handling of canorous lyric measures that 
can be chanted at sight. This lovely little poem, which will hardly 
escape the anthologist when he discovers it, I have found useful in 
convincing the classically trained that Mr Pound’s metrical irregu¬ 
larities are not the result of incompetence. 

The section called Mauherlcy, which occupies the remaining five 
pages of the fifteen, brings the personal focus of the whole to sharp 
definition. 

‘Qu’est ce qu’ils savent de l’amour, et qu’est ce qu’ils 
peuvent comprendre? 

‘ S’ils ne comprennent pas la pocsie, s’ils ne sentent pas la 
musique, qu’est ce qu’ils peuvent comprendre de cette 
passion en comparaison avec laquelle la rose est grossiere et 
le parfum des violettes un tonnerre? 

So, with implicit irony, runs the epigraph to the second poem of the 
section. The habit of disinterested aesthetic contemplation, of observ¬ 
ing the elegance of Circe’s hair rather than the mottoes on sundials, 
takes on a tragic significance. The poem is poignantly personal, and 
yet, in its technical perfection, its ironical economy, impersonal and 
detached. Consider, for instance, the consummate reserve of this: 

Unable in the supervening blankness 
To sift to agathon from the chaff 
Until he found his sieve ... 

Ultimately, his seismograph: 

-With what subtle force the shift of image in the last line registers the 
realization that the ‘orchid’ was something more, the impact more 
than aesthetic! And with what inevitability the ‘seismograph’ and the 
scientific terminology and manner of what follows convey the 
bitter irony of realization in retrospect! Mr Pound’s regeneration of 
poetic idiom is more than a matter of using modem colloquial 
speech: 

He had passed, inconscient, full gaze, 

The wide-banded irides 
And Botticellian sprays implied 
In their diastasis; 
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Which anaesthesis, noted a year late. 

And weighed, revealed his great affect, 

(Orchid), mandate 
Of Eros, a retrospect. 

It is a contemporary sensibility that expresses the futile bitterness of 
this recognition in this air of scientific detachment, of disinterested 
scrutiny. The last stanza evokes directly the sense of frustrate empti¬ 
ness in a reference to Ovid (Metamorphoses vn), the image of the dogs 
turned to stone in the act of seizing the quarry. 

The next poem, The Age Demanded, has much the same theme, 
more generalized: the penalty for absorption in aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion, for too much concern with fineness of living; the unfitness for 
survival of the artist in the modern world, the world of Lady Valen¬ 
tine, and the world which follows 

The discouraging doctrine of chances 

preached by Mr Nixon. The poem is not difficult, unless rhythmic¬ 
ally (the state of education in poetry being what it is), and comment 
will serve no purpose. Along with the preceding one it represents 
the summit of Mr Pound’s superbly supple and varied art. 

But Hugh Selwyn Mauherley, it must be repeated, is a whole. The 
whole is great poetry, at once traditional and original. Mr Pound’s 
standing as a poet rests upon it, and rests securely. The earlier poems 
have a minor kind of interest, and (to revert to the first person of 
modesty) I do not think that it is a service to the poet or the reader 
to insist upon them. They have the kind of bearing upon Mauherley 
that has been indicated: they help the commentator. And in them, 
clearly, Mr Pound developed his technique. It is interesting to 
follow this development, but not in the least necessary. If the earlier 
poems are read at all with profit it is likely to be because of Mauherley 
which will convince, if at all, by itself, and is in itself capable of being 
a decisive influence. 

(i37-5i) 
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F. R. Leavis 

from ‘Retrospect’ 1950 (added to the second edition of New 
Bearings in English Poetry, 1950) 

Of the major figures dealt with in the book, Pound, though he has 
written much since (and is still writing), is the one of whom my 
general sense has been least modified. Of Hugh Sclwyn Mauherley I 
think as highly as ever: it seems to me a great poem, and a weightier 
achievement than any single thing - for Mauherley does form a 
whole - to be found in Yeats. As for the Cantos, there are more of 
them than there were when I first wrote about Pound, and the more 
of them there are, the plainer does it become that they tend to 
obscure rather than to strengthen Pound’s real claims. I am not at all 
impressed when I am told by enthusiasts that I ought in consistency 
to admire them, since they merely employ on a larger scale the 
methods of Mauherley. 

I think that Mr Eliot did Pound and criticism an ill service when he 
threw out that tip about the superiority of the Cantos and their great 
technical value; a value he defined for himself by saying that he was 
not interested in what Pound had to say, but only in his way of saying 
it. Today it is assumed that if one withholds one’s admiration from 
the Pisan Cantos, it must be because one’s dislike of the Fascism and 
Anti-Semitism in what Pound says (and my own dislike is intense) 
prevents one from recognizing the beauty and genius of the saying. 
But how boring that famous versification actually is - boring with 
the emptiness of the egotism it thrusts on us. A poet’s creativity can 
hardly be a matter of mere versification; there is no profound 
creative impulse at all for Pound’s technical skill to serve. He has no 
real creative theme. His versification and his procedes are servants of 
wilful ideas and platform vehemences. His moral attitudes and 
absolutisms are bullying assertions, and have the uncreative blatancy 
of one whose Social Credit consorts naturally with Fascism and Anti- 
Semitism. It still remains true that only in Mauherley has he achieved 
the impersonality, substance and depth of great poetry. The classical 
status of Mauherley, however, hasn’t anything like general recogni¬ 
tion - a fact that throws a depressing light on the supposed liveliness 
of current interest in contemporary verse. 

( 235 - 6 ) 
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‘XXX Cantos of Ezra Pound: An Incursion into Poetics’, 
Scrutiny, vol. 2 1933 


The poets in recent times follow a peculiar doctrine. They 
compose poetry out of words, compose poetry out of learning, 
and compose poetry out of opinion. They are laborious 
enough, but theirs is no longer the poetry of the ancients. 

Yen Yii, Tsang-Lang Discourse on Poetry (twelfth century A.D.) 

A Draft of XXX Cantos has recently been published in America with 
enthusiastic blurbs on the dust-wrapper from Eliot, Joyce, Heming¬ 
way, William Carlos Williams and Hugh Walople (sic). A few 
misprints have been corrected, but the text is substantially that of the 
Hours Press limited edition. 

The Cantos have suffered more from their admirers than from 
their detractors, for, if the latter have concentrated upon obvious 
faults, the former have founded their praise on vague generalities or 
meaningless jargon. Pound’s previous work leads up unmistakably 
to the Cantos. In his early experiences in complicated verse forms, 
in his translations and in his conversational epigrams he moved 
towards this ‘poem of some length’. The Cantos fuse together his 
three approaches: translation, reconstruction of figures of the past, 
and criticism of contemporary society. The first two approaches may 
best be apprehended via Homage to Sextus Propertius and the third via 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. Mauberley has already been admirably 
analysed and it is a poem which must convince. The Homage lays 
open the ground for controversy. 

Eliot, commenting in his equivocal introduction to the Selected 
Poems on his omission of the Homage, points to it as ‘one of the 
necessary prologomena to the Cantos’. He insists that the poem is a 
criticism of Propertius and a persona of Pound. This is an overstate¬ 
ment of the obvious, for any translation must be a criticism of the 
author translated and a selection must be a commentary on the 
selector. Homage to Sextus Propertius is a poem in eleven sections, 
written in a rough approximation to Latin elegiacs. Eight sections are 
translations of whole or part elegies and three are patchworks from 
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two or more elegies. Section VI alone is a real composition, for in it 
Pound has used five elegies as his basic material. There is scarcely a 
line in the Homage that is not direct translation, mistranslation or 
paraphrase. This is the extremest licence which Pound permits himself: 

Caesar plots against India, 

Tigris and Euphrates shall, from now on, flow at his bidding, 

Tibet shall be full of Roman policemen, 

The Parthians shall get used to our statuary 
and acquire a Roman religion; 

(VI, 6-10) 

with which compare: 

Arma deus Caesar dites meditatur ad Indos ... 

Tigris et Euphrates sub tua iura fluent; 
sera, sed Ausoniis ueniet prouincia uirgis; 

assuescent Latio Partha tropaea Ioui. 1 
(Prop., Elcg., Ill, iv., 1-6) 

A realization that the method of the Homage is superimposed on 
the method of Mauberlcy elucidates large tracts of the Cantos. Canto I 
is largely a translation of the Latin version of the Odyssey by Andreas 
Divus Justinopolitanus. Pound’s intention is to indicate the grafting 
of the medieval mind on to the Greek culture re-discovered at the 
Renaissance. In so doing he produces the best specimen of a transla¬ 
tion of the Odyssey into English that I know. Canto III contains a 
literal translation from the Poema de Myo Cid. In the later Cantos 
translation at length is used less and a method of juxtaposition substi¬ 
tuted. In Canto IV the juxtaposition is still literary, a fusion of 
Provencal poets and Ovid; Guillaume de Cabcstang parallels Itys and 
Peire Vidal Actaeon. In Canto XVIII, which deals with exploitation, 
the spelling ‘Kahn’ for ‘Khan’ links Kubla with the family of bankers 
and the Morgan firm. The scatological Cantos, XIV and XV, are 
criticisms of Pound’s contemporaries and, too blatantly, an expression 
of his hatreds. His contemporary allusions are usually less tangled 

I The divine Caesar plans a military expedition against the East . . .| The 
Tigris and the Euphrates will flow beneath your dominion; | Late, but surely, 
the province will come to the Ausonian rods; | Trophies from Parthia will feel 
at home with Latin Jupiter. [Ed.] 
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than his references to the past and it is not difficult to extract Lind¬ 
bergh, Levine, Ruth Elder, Hinchcliffe and the Hon. Elsie Mackay 
from the remarkable passage on Atlantic flights in Canto XXVIII. 

It is commonly, and not erroneously, said that the Cantos are 
largely the reading and attitudes of Ezra Pound; something that we 
have met with before, done over again. Here is the Pound of Lustra 
and Cathay with added sureness of technique; here is the Pound of 
the ‘movements’, the booster for Gaudier, Antheil, Fenollosa, T. E. 
Hulme and the fallacies of Major Douglas. There are signs of Pound 
the imagist, and he has not entirely shaken off Pater, the Pre-Raphae¬ 
lites and Lionel Johnson, early formative influences. Often it is 
enough that Pound has been interested. But it is incorrect to call the 
Cantos the game of a pedant. The enthusiasms, the wilful misspellings, 
the misprints (‘ ynegtovidcu; still stands for vneQiovidai; in Canto 
XXIII), the omission of accents in Italian and Spanish, the Japanese 
spelling of Chinese names, the transcription of the Malatesta letters 
into dialect and English of various periods - these are not pedantry 
but dilettantism. I use the word honourably, as does Pound, with the 
implication of‘diletto ’. The reading of Pound is sufficiently individual 
to be a criticism. It is not less misguided to judge the Cantos by the 
anthropological methods of the Waste Land than to judge the Waste 
Land by the narrative methods of the Victorians. Pound has written; 

Neither prose nor drama can attain poetic intensity save by 
construction, almost by scenario; by so arranging the 
circumstances that some perfectly simple speech, perception, 
dogmatic statement appears in abnormal vigor. 

He has applied the method of scenario to the Cantos. But spatial 
adjacency, mere contiguity, is not enough. There must be continuity. 
By making past and present people and events his mouthpieces, his 
personae, Pound too often exalts himself by re-iterations of his per¬ 
sonality instead of organizing his experience. His scenario becomes 
like Rimbaud’s, ‘un opera fabuleux’, and he must say with Rimbaud, 
‘je rcservais la traduction’. A specific reference to the past provokes a 
reaction which has to be regulated and determined by the scheme of 
the poem and by technique. Otherwise it will lead the reader away 
on irrelevant courses of thought. Pound suggests too much. There are 
too many implications in the Cantos and too few implications that are 
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completely seizable. Coleridge held that ‘every work of art must 
contain within itself the reason why it is itself and not otherwise.’ 
Quotations and allusions, historical, literary and anthropological, will 
bring to readers who recognize them the pleasure resulting from a 
realization of their fitness as punctuation, emotive sign-posts, struc¬ 
tural pivots, but these details must be re-shaped so as to stand in their 
own right. The general cultural background of the reader determines 
his apprehension of such detail and this cultural background cannot 
be forced. By stating them too barely Pound frequently leaves his 
contributory details in the air. In 

‘Pergusa ... pool ... pool... Gargaphia, 

‘Pool... pool of Salmacis’ 

(Canto IV) 

each Ovidian spring is historically related to the metamorphoses in 
the Canto, but the bareness of the statement prevents the lines from 
enriching the apprehension of the reader. 

Pound has recognized what Edgell Rickword calls ‘ the presence of 
concepts in mutual irritation’ 1 

‘Beer-bottle on the statue’s pediment! 

‘That, Fritz, is the era, today against the past, 

‘ Contemporary.’ 

(Canto VII) 

But Pound’s practice is insufficiently angled. His personae are too 
often paper puppets. It would be absurd to ask for ‘characters’ in the 
conventional meaning of the novel-critics, but the method of the 
mystic is too vague for poetry. The mystics make frequent use of 
numbers and geometric figures in attempting to express their ex¬ 
periences; they correlate their particular emotion with abstractions 
and the most rigid laws in order to give it a universal validity. This 
will probably be convincing enough for the mystic himself, but is 
unlikely to convince others. In his handling of ornament Pound is, 
in intention, with Dante, but his results are more akin to the work of 
Spenser. Spenser’s figures appear at haphazard and are elaborated 
without reference to their allegorical significance; Dante’s, though 
rarely painted in, are vivified by their interactions. Ornament at the 
1 ‘The Modern Poet’, The Calendar of Modern Letters, December 1925. 
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highest level may have the function of keeping the .eriousness of the 
writer in suspension and the faculties of the reader in suspense. Thus, 
in Dante, the externals of description can be used to express emotion 
in its lowest terms: 

per entro sc l’etema margherita 
ne recepette, com’acqua recepe 
raggio di luce, pcrmanendo unita. 1 
(Paradiso, II, 34-6) 

But this method can only hold as long as the passage is placed in its 
relation to the scheme of the poem. 

By introducing his contemporary references through people and 
events instead of through imagery, through metaphor implied or 
stated, Pound has lost a great source of poetic strength. When spiral 
nebulae, protons, dendrites and eoanthropos become part of the 
reading public’s emotional life they at once become material for 
poetry; when they are completely assimilated, that is, taken for 
granted, they may become dangerous counters. Topical material must 
be used at a time when it is beginning to impinge forcibly on the 
minds of the mass. Pound’s contemporary references to events and 
people are often still-born, because these had only an ephemeral 
interest and a bare statement of them carries emotive force only a few 
weeks after the report in the daily press. He has sometimes in his 
attempt to reach a state of timelessness pushed even the present into 
the past. 

Pound’s remark that ‘great literature is simply language charged 
with meaning to the utmost possible degree’ 2 is crucial. His division of 
poetic method into three categories is completely at fault, for, in 
order that the highest complex of meaning may be expressed, 
melopoeia, phanopoeia and logopoeia must all be merged simul¬ 
taneously. Pound, in most matters of technique, as Eliot has said, ‘is 
still in advance of our own generation and even the literary generation 
after us’; 3 yet not only in ideas but in syntactical experiment he is 
unprofitable. His insistence on simplicity of phrase and bareness of 

1 The eternal pearl received us into itself, as water receives a ray of light, 
keeping its oneness. [Ed.] 

2 How to Read, Harmsworth, 1931, p. 21. 

3 ‘Isolated Superiority’, Dial , January, 1928. 
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image has hindered his expression of complex states. His language 
never works at high pressure as does Donne’s or Hopkins’s to illu¬ 
minate an unusual condition of mind. Logopoeia, if the word has 
meaning, is remarkably absent in Pound’s work, as it is strongest in 
the Metaphysicals and the Symbolists. The idea-progressions of the 
Symbolists are a variation on the conceits of the Metaphysicals; the 
Symbolists omit one term of the statement or else abandon link- 
words entirely. Compare 

Those armes, wherein wide open 
Loues fleete was wont to putt, 

Shall layd acrosse betoken 
That havens mouth is shutt. 

Myne eyes noe light shall cherish 
For shipps att sea distrest, 

But darkeling let them perish 
Or splitt against my breast. 

(Aurelian Townshend, Though regions farr dcvided) 

and 

J’aurai passe ma vie le long des quais 

A faillir m’embarquer 

Dans de bien funcstes histoires, 

Tout cela pour l’amour 

De mon coeur fou de la gloire d’amour. 

Oh, qu’ils sont pittoresques les trains manques l 1 
(Laforgue, Derniers Vers, X) 

Townshend works out a parallelism step by step, Laforgue notes 
down salient points and suppresses his intermediary processes. Both 
methods are rich, but they must be bound up with weight in the 
phrase and positioning in the poem. Such a highly figurative style 
would be out of place in a work having an intricate symbolical struc¬ 
ture, since the imagery would be open to symbolical interpretation. 
Dante carefully avoids metaphor and introduces his vivid comparisons 

I I’ll have spent my life up and down platforms, | Almost climbing aboard | 
Most fatal stories, | All this for the love | Of my heart besotted with the glory 
of love. | Oh, how romantic are the trains we miss! [Ed.] 
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with a warning ‘cosl’ or ‘simile’. Such comparisons are not intro¬ 
duced to strengthen the phrasing but to accustom us to some un¬ 
familiar situation or to help us to visualize accurately some difficult 
or fantastic figure or incident. Pound’s method is, in intention, that 
of Dante and we must apply to the Cantos criteria applicable to the 
Divina Commedia. 

A method based on a symbolism having various strata of inter¬ 
pretation may be simple syntactically, for the complexity of the 
ideas and emotions in a given passage is indicated by the relation of 
the passage to the scheme of the poem. Syntactical intricacies offer a 
complex of interpretations in the phrase and sentence. Hence two 
very different aspects of meaning and interpretation may be dis¬ 
tinguished. A highly charged diction makes use of symbols which, 
exposed to analysis, translate out into logical propositions fairly close 
verbally to their original form; a simple diction employed in the 
exposition of a scheme or an allegory may translate out into a form 
having very little verbal resemblance to the original presentation. 
Interpretation of the first kind of writing should be analytical, of the 
second explanatory and synthesizing. Dante, therefore, offers com¬ 
paratively little to a detailed syntactical dissection, since the multiple 
meanings must be extracted by reference to the ground-plan of the 
poem. 

A prime difficulty in arriving at the ordering principle behind the 
Cantos is, as I have suggested before, the bareness of statement. 
Cantos XVIII and XIX are concerned mainly with examples of 
exploitation, but it would be extremely difficult to unravel the specific 
instances without external aids. The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
provides the clue to a long passage on pages 86 and 87. After the 
account of the Austrian commercial representative living in America 
as an agent for raw material and munitions of war, there follows a 
commentary on the Carranza regime in Mexico and the problem of 
mineral and mining rights (Steffens, pp. 730-32). Next comes an 
incident related by Lamont (‘Tommy Baymont’) to Steffens to 
indicate the limits of power of the Morgan firm when confronted by 
the gangster activities of‘Diamond Jim’ Brady (Steffens, p. 590). The 
following passage seems to deal with a meeting of the Morgan part¬ 
ners, but the key is missing. In Canto XVIII we can make out that 
Zenos Metevsky = Sir Basil Zaharoff, that Biers = Sir Hiram 
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Maxim, and that Humbers = Vickers. The difficulties increase when 
contemporary identification is impossible. In Canto XV it appears 
that the escape from the Inferno is made by the aid of Plotinus and by 
directing the Medusa head at the quagmire so that a petrified path is 
formed. But this may be an entirely wrong interpretation and, in any 
case, the significance of Medusa is inexplicable. In Canto XXVII it 
appears that ‘tovarisch’, the proletarian, lifted from the earth by the 
Graces and the arts, goes through cycles of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution but is merely able to unbuild, never to build as his rulers 
have done, or even to distinguish good fortune from bad. But there 
is nothing in the rest of the Cantos to determine whether such an 
interpretation is valid or false. It is possible to show that certain 
Cantos deal with certain themes, but it is extremely difficult to adduce 
reasons why such themes have been chosen or why they appear at 
precisely such and such points in the Cantos. 

The most dogmatic and the most misguided attempt to provide 
the Cantos with a pattern comes from Zukofsky in the Criterion for 
April 1931. After approving the sufficiency of the ‘timeless’ method, 
he finds a music of word against word, of line against line, of Canto 
against Canto, and of the Cantos as a whole. The Hound and Horn 
reviewer (Winter 1931) falls, more intelligently, into a similar error. 
It is true that adjectives and phrases are repeated in the same Canto 
and in consecutive lines with a different emphasis or with differing 
metrical weight (see Canto XVII), that phrases and quotations (‘voce 
tinnula’; ‘Grow with the pines of Ise’) are repeated from Canto to 
Canto, and that there is a continuity of personae (Sigismundo Mala- 
testa, Ignez da Castro, lo Sordels, Borso). Pound, too, rightly revolts 
against the confusion of method resulting from vague attempts to 
elaborate Baudelaire’s doctrine of‘correspondances’. A confusion of 
the perceptions of the senses, an expression of one sense in terms of 
another, is usually shoddy thinking and shoddy expression. The pro¬ 
duct in unskilled hands is not Rimbaud’s ‘long, immense et raisonnc 
dereglement de tons les sens ’, 1 but an unreasonable and muddled dis¬ 
equilibrium. Isolation of the ‘image’ is, however, not a satisfactory 
reply. Pound falls into the error of Corbiere and Gerard de Nerval 
and gives the image an isolated value. That is, in his attempts to 
produce what his disciples call effects of counterpoint, harmony, 
I Letter to P. Dalmeny, 15 May 1871. 
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resolution of cadence, he often leaves his images suspended. Only a 
very superficial understanding of musical theory (and from Pound’s 
own writings on the subject he seems to have a very fragmentary 
acquaintance with it) could lead one to believe that effects even 
faintly analogous to fugal writing (try to conceive of a verbal stretto 1 ) 
can be achieved in poetry. Verbal music has no determinable pro¬ 
gressions of tone, no possibility of different notes sounding simul¬ 
taneously, and therefore to talk of resolution and chord sequence is 
to be guilty of extrapolation. It is only in rhythm divorced from 
tonal progressions that any analogy can be drawn. I also take leave 
to doubt that Pound, in writing these thirty Cantos, has provided for 
and anticipated the music of those that will follow. Therefore, the 
defence of the Cantos made by Zukofsky on grounds of a resolved 
music is meaningless. 

What, then, is the pattern of the Cantos? I do not ask for a Miltonic 
system expounded from point to point, but a recognizable order. 
Pound has written magnificently about order in Canto XIII, but he is 
often at fault in that he attempts to transcribe ‘things’ (the image, the 
object) instead of integrating his reactions. Valery, a poet excessively 
preoccupied with technique, insists on the creative mind fixing 
‘points de repere tellement places que la vie particuliere et cette vie 
gcndralisce qu’il s’est trouvee se composent’. Valery, at his best, 
expresses the order of emotion. A poem may hinge on so negative an 
apprehension as 

Tete complete et parfait diademe, 

Je suis en toi le secret changement 

but the poem is centripetal to it and ordered by it. Even the Anabase 
of Perse, which relies on sequence of imagery, is ordered by concepts 
of migration, conquest and foundation. 

The value of the Cantos is, finally, the success of the parts. Only in 
Maubcrley, of the works of Pound, did external events (actually the 
war) crystallize out into a logical structure suitable for a poem of 
some length, but the condition of mind which produced Mauberley 
did not last. The references to the war in Canto XVI are vague and 
diffused, though personalized, compared with Mauberley, but there 

1 1 am aware of Joyce’s attempt on p. 278 of Ulysses, and of Stuart Gilbert’s 
analysis. 
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are passages in the Cantos worthy to stand with that great poem. To 
indicate some of them is the most convincing defence of the Cantos 
that can be made. 

The early date of the first seven Cantos is often overlooked. If it is 
borne in mind that this passage was written at something like the 
same time as Gerontion, the debt to Pound which Eliot has frequently 
acknowledged becomes obvious: 

Life to make mock of motion: 

For the husks, before me, move, 

The words rattle: shells given out by shells. 

The live man, out of lands and prisons, 
shakes the dry pods, 

Probes for old wills and friendships, and the big locust-casques 
Bend to the tawdry table, 

Lift up their spoons to mouths, put forks in cutlets. 

And make sound like the sound of voices. 

(Canto VII) 

A passage from Canto XV should be enough to show that Pound did 
not leave with Mauberley his power of assessing the contemporary 
situation: 

and the laudatores temporis acti 
claiming that the sh-t used to be blacker and richer 
and the fabians crying for the petrification of putrefaction, 
for a new dung-flow cut in lozenges, 
the conservatives chatting, 

distinguished by gaiters of slum-flesh, 
and the back-scratchers in a great circle, 
complaining of insufficient attention. 

(Canto XV) 

The first paragraph of Canto XVI, particularly those lines describing 
Blake, are the nearest approach to Dante in English, but the most 
sustained achievement of the Cantos is perhaps the account of the 
voyagers and the ‘lotophagoi of the suave nails’ in Canto XX. The 
whole of the superb passage deserves close study, but these lines will 
indicate its quality: 

‘Their names are not written in bronze 

‘Nor their rowing sticks set with Elpenor’s; 
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‘Nor have they mound by sea-bord. 

‘That saw never the olives under Spartha 
‘With the leaves green and then not green, 

‘The click of light in their branches; 

‘That saw not the bronze hall nor the ingle 
‘Nor lay there with the queen’s waiting maids, 

‘Nor had they Circe to couch-mate, Circe Titania, 

‘Nor had they meats of Kalupso 
‘Or her silk skirts brushing their thighs. 

‘Give! What were they given? 

Ear-wax. 

‘Poison and ear-wax, 

and a salt grave by the bull-field, 

‘neson amumona, their heads like sea crows in the foam, 

‘Black splotches, sea-weed under lightning; 

‘Canned beef of Apollo, ten cans for a boat load.’ 

Eliot has already remarked on the importance of the Cantos as a 
handbook of modern versification and it would be ungracious if I 
did not admit that I owe more to Pound than to any other living 
poet. But the Cantos are as liable to be a snare as an aid, since young 
men of exotic reading and precious tastes may be expected to produce 
pastiches of the Cantos for years to come. Such works will merely be 
rag-bags for odds and ends of erudition and pseudo-science. It is 
Pound’s triumph, perverse though it may be, that, having dispensed 
with the chief accessories of the poet in this age, he has yet written in 
the Cantos some of the most memorable verse of our time. 

(112-22) 


R. P. Blackmur 

‘Masks of Ezra Pound’, Hound and Horn, vol. 7 1934 (reprinted 
in Form and Value in Modern Poetry, 1957, pp. 79-112) 


The work of Ezra Pound has been for most people almost as difficult 
to understand as Soviet Russia. Ignorance, distance and propaganda 
*nve about equally brought reaction to violent terms - either of 
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idolatry or frightened antipathy. Enthusiasm and hatred, in matters of 
literature, are even more injurious than in economy; the chosen 
emotions seem entirely to obviate the need for a reasoned attitude. 
Enthusiasm is whole-hearted and hatred instinctive, and their satis¬ 
factions, to those who experience them, seem acts of sufficient piety. 
But what is obviated is only suppressed, never destroyed; and the 
more work - especially the more Cantos - Mr Pound publishes the 
more need there is for an attitude, both less whole-hearted and less 
instinctive, from which the work can be appreciated. 

First statements had better be negative and dogmatic. Mr Pound is 
neither a great poet nor a great thinker. Those of his followers who 
declare him the one only belittle him, and when he writes as the other, 
he belittles himself. Except where in his belittled forms he has done 
or received wrong to his verse, this essay is not concerned either with 
his influence upon others or with the misinterpretation of which he 
has been the victim. For Mr Pound is at his best a maker of great 
verse rather than a great poet. When you look into him, deeply as you 
can, you will not find any extraordinary revelation of life, nor any 
bottomless fund of feeling; nor will you find any mode of life 
already formulated, any collection of established feelings, composed 
or mastered in new form. The content of his work does not submit 
to analysis; it is not the kind of content that can be analysed - because, 
separated, its components retain no being. It cannot be talked about 
like the doctrines of Dante or the mental machinery of Blake. It 
cannot be deduced from any current of ideas. It is not to be found in 
any book or set of books. Only in a very limited way can Mr Pound 
be discussed as it is necessary to discuss, say, Yeats: with reference to 
what is implicit and still to be said under the surface of what has 
already been said. 

Mr Pound is explicit; he is all surface and articulation. For us, 
everything is on the outsides of his words - of which there is excellent 
testimony in the fact that his best work is his best translation. In 
reading even his most difficult verse, such as the Cantos, there should 
never be any intellectual problem of interpretation. It is unnecessary 
to pierce the verse to understand it, and if by chance the verse is 
punctured and the substance seems obscure or esoteric it will be 
because contact has been lost with the verse itself. The difficulties of 
the Cantos are superficial and their valuable qualities are all qualities 
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or virtues of a well-managed verbal surface; which is far from saying 
that the virtues are superficial or slight. 

On the contrary, the kind of surface which Mr Pound makes - the 
type of poetry into which the best parts of his Cantos fall - is a very 
important kind of surface and reflects a great deal of critical labour. 
His surface is a mask through which many voices are heard. Ever 
since he began printing his poems, Mr Potmd has played with the 
latin word persona. Persona, etymologically, was something through 
which sounds were heard, and thus a mask. Actors used masks 
through which great thoughts and actions acquired voice. Mr 
Pound’s work has been to make personae, to become himself, as a 
poet, in this special sense a person through which what has most 
interested him in life and letters might be given voice. 

Such a surface, such a mask, consumes more critical than naively 
‘original’ talent; as may be seen when in the Cantos Mr Pound 
demonstrates his greatest failures where he is most ‘original’, where 
he has not remembered to be a mask. That is, the verse which is left 
after he has selected and compressed what voices he wants to be 
heard, will be both a result of criticism and a species of criticism 
itself, and the better the criticism the better the verse. Where the 
critical labour has been forgone and the other, commonplace kind of 
personality has been brought in as a substitute, the dull reading of 
duller gossip in bad verse is the result. 1 

We may accept, then, the thirty-odd published Cantos of Mr 
Pound’s long poem as a mask which is also a criticism of the men and 
books and gods whose voices he wishes us to hear. We cannot quarrel 
with what he chooses to personify any more than we quarrel with 
Shakespeare for writing about Caesar rather than Socrates - although 
if it pleases us we may be puzzled and regret missed opportunities. 
Here, however it may be in writers whose work is differently weigh¬ 
ted, we are concerned with a poetry of which the finished surface 
is to the maximum degree its subject, and the object of criticism will 
be to see whether it enforces the terms itself exacts. 

I The doctrinaire and hortatory sections of Mr Pound’s prose criticism are 
but the apotheosis of the bad parts of the Cantos. The further he gets from the 
centre of his verse the greater his self-indulgence. In verse and when directly 
handling the fabric of verse perhaps our most acute critic, he is in his general 
prose our least responsible. 


P.C.A.P.-7 
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Before examining the large, unfinished mask of the Cantos, 
Mr Pound’s two principal finished works - Hugh Selwyn Mauberley 
and Homage to Sextus Propertius - may first be considered. The first 
is Mr Pound’s most nearly, in the ordinary sense, ‘original’ work, 
and the second, as a translation, the least. The reverse ascriptions are 
in fact more accurate; and the paradox is verbal not substantial. The 
substance of Mauberley, what it is about, is commonplace, but what 
the translator has contributed to Propertius is his finest personal work. 
In both poems a medium is set up and managed as near perfectly as 
may be in such qualities as phrasing, rhyme (in Mauberley), cadence 
and echo. One indication of the perfection of the medium is that, 
almost without regard to content, both poems are excessively 
quotable. With no compunction as to substantial relevance 
phrase after phrase comes to mind in a kind of willy-nilly 
elegance. 

Mauberley as a whole combines homage to a poet half contempor¬ 
ary and half ninetyish with an attack on the circumstances which 
make the success of such a poet difficult, and possible. It is the cry of 
the romantic poet against the world which surrounds him and the 
cry of a poet choosing a different world in his mind; but the romantic 
cries are uttered with a worldly, even a tough elegance. As a whole, 
Mauberley must be either swallowed or rejected; that is, after reading, 
one operation or the other will be found to have been made. There is 
no logic, no argument, in the poem, to compel the reader’s mind to 
adherence; it is a matter for assimilation. 

However, Mauberley need not be taken as a whole; wholeness, 
preconceived, is a prison into which the mind is not compelled to 
thrust itself; the parts, taken seriatim, establish parallels, sequences, 
connexions, and conspire, in spite of the prejudiced mind, to produce 
an aggregate better, that is more useful, than the prison. It is a matter 
of adding. Here the addition will not be exhaustive, because the task 
is preliminary, to come at the addition of the Cantos. 

The first stanza of the first poem ( Ode pour L’Election de Son 
Sepulchre) sets the subject of which the remaining seventeen poems 
are variations. 

For three years, out of key with his time, 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 
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Of poetry; to maintain ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start— 

‘No, hardly’, the poem goes on - the rest of Mauberley goes on - 
listing contrasts between the present time and the sublime in the 
old sense. The next four stanzas contain references to Capaneus, the 
gods lawful in Troy, Penelope, Flaubert, Circe, The Grand Testa¬ 
ment of Villon and the Muses’ diadem. The only difficulties are 
Capaneus, who appears between semi-colons unadorned, and the 
fact that the Trojan gods are given in Greek; and these difficulties - as 
will be illustrated later - are typical of all the difficulties in Mr Pound’s 
work. They are not difficulties in the substance of the poem, but 
superficial, in the reader’s mind. This poet expects the reader to know, 
or to fmd out, that Capaneus was one of the seven against Thebes, 
that he was presumptuous enough to say that Zeus himself could 
not destroy him, that Zeus did destroy him with appropriate light¬ 
ning ; that, finally, the poet like Capaneus is full of hubris and is likely 
to be himself similarly destroyed. The line about the gods is in Greek 
script because the syntax of the poem demands it; the substance, 
perhaps, is in the fact that it is in Greek. In English the lovely rhyme 
of Tqo(t) and leeway would have been impossible; but that is not the 
only loss that would have been incurred. In English, ‘Be the gods 
known to thee which are lawful in Troy’ could never have been 
‘caught in the unstopped ear’ (the next line), at least not without 
considerable circumlocution. The ear would have been stopped, and 
the Sirens do not sing in English. If the reader protests that he cannot 
be expected to know Capaneus at first sight and that his knowledge 
of Greek characters is visual at best, Mr Pound’s retort might well be 
that the reasons for that protest made the subject of his poem; that 
anyway, the poem is there and the reader can come at it if he wants to, 
and that, besides, the reader’s ignorance, if he have wit, is likely to be 
as illuminating as any instruction he can come by. 

Without pre-judging either protest or retort, the point here to be 
emphasized is this: this is the sort of poem Mr Pound writes when he 
writes most personally. Nothing is based on sensation, very little on 
direct feeling or vision, and the emotion is conventional, agreed 
upon, or given, beforehand. What Mr Pound does is to support his 
theme with the buttresses of allusion. This is as true as poems num- 
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bered IV and V, which deal with the war and contain only one literary 
tag (‘Died some pro patria non dulce non ct decor’) as it is true of 
Medallion, the last of the group, which is perhaps the most literary. 
The object is to give conventional, mask-like form, in the best 
possible verse, to the given attitude or emotion. 

Charm, smiling at the good mouth, 

Quick eyes gone under earth’s lid. 

For two gross of broken statues, 

For a few thousand battered books 

is no better verse and no less conventional than 

The sleek head emerges 
From the gold-yellow frock 
As Anadyomene in the opening 
Pages of Reinach. 

What we see is Mr Pound fitting his substance with a surface; he is a 
craftsman, and we are meant to appreciate his workmanship. When 
we try to discern the substance, we find that the emphasis on craft has 
produced a curious result. Instead of the poem being, as with most 
poets of similar dimensions, a particularized instance of a plot, myth, 
attitude or convention, with Mr Pound movement is in the opposite 
direction; the poem flows into the medium and is lost in it, like water 
in sand. Shakespeare used what are called the sources of King Lear 
to encompass and order a vast quantity of his own experience, and as 
the play is digested we are left, finally, with Shakespeare’s material 
rather than the source-material. With Mr Pound, we begin with his 
own experience and end up with the source. The Pound-material has 
been lost sight of; it is no longer necessary or relevant, because it has 
been generalized into the surface of the poem, and has thus lost its 
character in the character of the mask. 1 In other words, with a little 
exaggeration, Mr Pound behaves as if he were translating; as if there 
were, somewhere, an original to which Mauberley must conform. He 
is not looking for an objective form to express or communicate what 

I There may be some connexion between this procedure in poetry and Mr 
Pound’s recent declaration that he is giving up letters and will devote his mind 
to economics. 
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he knows; the objective form is in his mind, in the original, which 
requires of him that he find and polish only a verbal surface. It is 
therefore not unnatural that where there is actually an original to 
control him, he will do his freest, best, and also his most personal 
work. The Homage to Sextus Propertius, if only because it is longer, 
more complex and has a more available original, is a better example 
of his success than The Seafarer or Cathay. 

Propertius is made up of passages, some as short as three or four 
lines, one as long as ninety-four, taken from Books II and III of the 
Elegies. The selections are neither consecutive in the Latin nor 
complete in themselves; nor does Mr Pound always give all of the 
passage chosen. He arranges, omits, condenses, and occasionally 
adds to, the Latin for his own purposes: of homage, of new rendering 
and of criticism. 

What is characteristic of this poem more than its attitudes towards 
love and towards the poet’s profession, is the elegance of the language 
in which these attitudes are expressed. By elegance is meant - and the 
meaning may be recovered in the term itself - a consistent choice of 
words and their arrangement such as to exemplify a single taste; a 
quality, like Mr Pound’s other qualities, which may be associated 
with craftsmanship; a quality which can be acquired, and may be 
retained, only with practice. Usually associated with poets of the 
lesser talent, or with the lesser works of greater talent, elegance is 
commonly taken as an end in itself. Its sustaining, its transforming 
powers are not seen or are underestimated. Dryden and Pope are 
sometimes reduced to the level of Gray and Collins for reasons which 
come very nearly to this: that the elegance of all four poets is taken as 
equally ornamental and, once appreciated, equally for granted. The 
truth is that in relation to the subject or inspiration of verse there are 
contrary sorts of elegance, the sort which enriches because it trans¬ 
forms and the sort which impoverishes because it merely clothes. 
Gray and Collins aside from their single successes, exhibit the im¬ 
poverishing elegance to which an insufficiently mastered taste can 
lead: too much of their work reads like water and leaves no trace. 
Dryden and Pope, in their mature work, are always strong, the 
elegance of their language is powerful enough to sustain and trans¬ 
form any subject however commonplace or weak its surd may be. 
Mr Pound’s Propertius has this quality of tough elegance, and to a 
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degree great enough to surpass what might have been the insuper¬ 
able difficulties of a loose metrical form and a highly conventional 
subject-matter. 1 What and how Mr Pound transforms in his English 
Propertius’ Latin can only be illustrated by quotation and compari¬ 
son - from Mr Pound, from the Latin and from the prose version of 
H. E. Butler in the Loeb Library. 

Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philetae, 
in vestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 
primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros. 
dicite, quo pariter carmen tenuastis in antro? 

quove pede ingressi? quamve bibistis aquam? 
a valeat, Phoebum quicumque moratur in armis! 

exactus tenui pumice versus eat— 
quo me Fama levat terra sublimis, et a me 
nata coronatis Musa triumphat equis, 
et mecum curru parvi vectantur Amores, 
scriptorumque meas turba secuta rotas, 
quid frustra missis in me certatis habenis? 

non data ad Musas currere lata via. 
multi, Roma, tuas laudes annalibus addent, 
qui fmem imperii Bactra futura canent; 
sed, quod pace legas, opus hoc de monte Sororum 
detulit intacta pagina nostra via. 
mollia, Pegasides, date vestro serta poetae: 

non faciet capiti dura corona meo. 
at mihi quod vivo detraxerit invida turba, 
post obitum duplici faenere reddet Honos; 
omnia post obitum fingit maiora vetustas: 

maius ab exsequiis nomen in ora venit. 

(Elegies, hi, i, 1-24) 

I Readers who have consulted the classics only in metrical translation, must 
often have been struck with the commonplaceness of great poets. Most poetry 
is on commonplace themes, and the freshness, what the poet supplies, is in 
the language. There are other matters of importance in original poetry, but 
it is the freshness of Mr Pound’s language, not the power of his mind or of a 
sounder interpretation, that makes his translations excellent poetry. 
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Shades of Callimachus, Coan ghosts of Philetas 
It is in your grove I would walk, 

I who come first from the clear font 
Bringing the Grecian orgies into Italy, 
and the dance into Italy. 

Who hath taught you so subtle a measure, 

in what hall have you heard it; 
What foot beat out your time-bar, 

what water has mellowed your whistles? 

Out-weariers of Apollo will, as we know, continue their 
Martian generalities. 

We have kept our erasers in order, 

A new-fangled chariot follows the flower-hung horses; 

A young Muse with young loves clustered about her 

ascends with me into the ether ... 
And there is no high-road to the Muses. 

Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations. 
Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Roman 
celebrities 

And expound the distentions of Empire, 

But for something to read in normal circumstances? 

For a few pages brought down from the forked hill 
unsullied? 

I ask a wreath which will not crush my head. 

And there is no hurry about it; 

I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral, 

Seeing that long standing increases all things, 

regardless of quality. 

(Homage to Sextus Propertius, I) 

Shade of Callimachus and sacred rites of Philetas, suffer me, 

I pray, to enter your grove. I am the first with priestly service 
from an unsullied spring to carry the Italian mysteries 
among the dances of Greece. Tell me, in what grotto did ye 
weave your songs together? With what step did ye enter? 
What sacred fountain did ye drink? 
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Away with the man who keeps Phoebus tarrying among 
the weapons of war! Let verse run smoothly, polished with 
fine pumice. ’Tis by such verse as this that fame lifts me 
aloft from earth, and the Muse, my daughter, triumphs with 
garlanded steeds, and tiny Loves ride with me in my 
chariot, and a throng of writers follows my wheels. Why 
strive ye against me vainly with loosened reins? Narrow is 
the path that leadeth to the Muses. Many, O Rome, shall add 
fresh glories to thine annals, singing that Bactra shall be 
thine empire’s bound; but this work of mine my pages 
have brought down from the Muses’ mount by an untrodden 
way, that thou mayest read it in the midst of peace. 

Pegasid Muses, give soft garlands to your poet: no hard 
crown will suit my brow. But that whereof the envious 
throng have robbed me in life. Glory after death shall repay 
with double interest. After death lapse of years makes all 
things seem greater; after the rites of burial a name rings 
greater on the lips of men. 

(Butler, Propertius, III, i) 

If the differences rather than the similarities of the three versions 
are sufficiently emphasized the connexions between them become 
slight. The ‘original’, whatever it was, perhaps equally inspired all 
three; that is, the Latin itself seems as much a version as either 
translation. Not only the tone and texture vary, but the intent, the 
inner burden, of any one is incompatible with either of the others. 
The prose version is the most poetical, the Latin less, and Mr Pound’s, 
while the least, is today, whatever it might have been in the first 
century, the best verse - because its intent is suitable to our own 
times, and because Mr Pound carries only the baggage to hold down 
and firm that intent. 

Such general statements require no insight to make and emerge 
from general reading alone. But support is available and at least a 
sort of definition possible in an examination of specific words and 
phrases. ‘ Coan ghosts ... Grecian orgies... mellowed your whistles 
... Martian generalities ... something to read in normal circum¬ 
stances ... expound the distentions of empire ... a boom after my 
funeral’ - these phrases spring from the same source as Propertius’ 
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Latin and Butler’s prose; but they have an element common to 
neither, or at any rate not found in either to the same degree, the 
element of conversational, colloquial ease used formally, almost 
rhetorically, to heighten the seriousness of the verse. The words 
‘ghosts, orgies, whistles, normal, distentions, generalities, boom’ do 
not appear either in the Latin or in Butler’s English. They make 
Butler superfluous, for this purpose, and transform Propertius; and 
they are the result of the operation of a very definite taste. 

The matter may become clearer if two lines are taken where the 
verbal transformations are less obvious and what is called fidelity to 
the original is greater. ‘Exactus tenui pumice versus eat’ becomes 
with Butler ‘Let verse run smoothly, polished with fine pumice’ and 
with Mr Pound ‘We have kept our erasers in order’. So far as facts 
go, the words come to the same thing in all three, but the tones are 
utterly different. Even closer to the Latin ‘non data ad Musas 
currere lata via’ is Mr Pound’s ‘And there is no high-road to the 
Muses’. Butler’s ‘Narrow is the path that leads to the Muses’ illus¬ 
trates the difference between Mr Pound and Propertius, and points 
the value of it: the value, that is, in translation, of making a critical 
equivalent, rather than a duplicate, of the original. 

Forgetting now the differences between Propertius and Mr Pound 
- forgetting them because once apprehended they no longer matter - 
it is possible to judge better the likeness. We know better what sort 
of likeness to look for. We know that this Homage is a portrait not 
a photograph, the voice a new recital not a dictaphone record. We 
know, in short, that Mr Pound begins his work where ordinary 
translations leave off - with a reduction of English and Latin fractions 
to a common denominator; he proceeds to a new work built up 
from that denominator. The denominator was that quality, really, of 
which examples were given above. The dissimilarity is superficial, 
in the form of expression, and only by exaggerating the surface 
difference could the quality be given in English at all. Mr Pound felt 
the quality in the Latin, and determined that it was what made 
Propertius valuable; he therefore concentrated upon rendering that 
quality very nearly to the exclusion of Propertius’ other qualities. 
Where the quality was lacking, he either omitted the text, condensed, 
or supplied it himself in his English. Thus he performed both a 
general and a minutely specific criticism upon Propertius. If the result 
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is not Propertius to the classicist, or only a little of him, it is for the 
English reader better than Propertius, how much better the reader 
cannot appreciate unless he compares the passages he likes best with 
the Latin. 

With reference to the Cantos and in comparison to Mauberley 
there are three points of importance about the Propertius : that it is, 
although a translation, an original poem; that it is a criticism as well 
as a poem; and that it is exactly as much a mask, a persona, as Mau¬ 
berley, though constructed in the opposite direction. The structure, 
which is to say the secret, if there is one, of the Cantos, is a combina¬ 
tion, with variations, of the structure of these two poems. The 
Cantos ought not to be read without them, and both of them may 
be considered - and especially the Propertius, of which even the 
metre is similar - as themselves part of the Cantos. 

Of the three points mentioned, two have already been dealt with: 
that translation of this order makes new English poetry; and that the 
critical element - what the translation emphasizes, what it excludes, 
and in what it differs with relation to the Latin - is as necessary to 
appreciate as the craftsmanship. The third point needs only to be 
made explicit to the seized, when it is seen to have a definite con¬ 
nexion with the other two points. In Mauberley, if the account was 
correct, all the work flowed into and ended in a convention; the 
intellectual intent, so far as there was one, was the declaration of a 
conventional attitude about the poet and his profession. In Propertius 
the convention, and very nearly the same one, was given beforehand, 
and the work flowed away from it, to illustrate and particularize it. 
Hence, having a centre rather than a terminal, the Propertius is a 
sturdier, more sustained, and more independent poem than Mau¬ 
berley. Craftsmanship may be equally found in both poems; but Mr 
Pound has contributed more of his own individual sensibility, more 
genuine personal voice, in the Propertius where he had something to 
proceed from, than in Mauberley where he was on his own and had, 
so to speak, only an end in view. This fact, which perhaps cannot be 
demonstrated but which can be felt when the reader is familiar enough 
with the poems, is the key-fact of serious judgement upon Mr Pound. 
It establishes his principal limitation and measures his freedom. But 
the quality ofjudgement need no more be harsh than humane; it will 
be j udgement of kind and degree; it will help acceptance and rejection. 
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By emphasizing the talents Mr Pound possesses, it will perhaps 
enlighten his defects, and explain his failures as well as his successes; 
but that is a critical gain more than a loss. It amounts to saying that 
Mr Pound is equipped to write one kind of poetry and that when 
he attempts with the same equipment to write other sorts of poetry, 
he fails, or, at most, does not write as well. 

The superiority of Propertius over Mauberley, where the craftsman¬ 
ship is equally skilled, may be seen analogously in Mr Pound’s 
earlier work. The translations are in every case more mature and 
more original. The Seafarer is better than N.Y .; and Cathay is better 
than the epigrams on Lustra, and so on. That is - and this is the severest 
form in which the judgement can be framed - lacking sufficient sub¬ 
stance of his own to maintain an intellectual discipline, Mr Pound is 
always better where the discipline of craftsmanship is enough. And 
this is especially true of the Cantos. 

In the Cantos the reader who is not, at least at first, selective, will be 
lost, and will mistake, in this packed archipelago, every backwash 
for a thoroughfare, each tum of the tide for the set of an ocean 
current. It is the mistake of assuming that the Cantos make a good 
part of an ordinary, complex, logically and emotionally arrayed long 
poem, having as a purpose the increasing realization of a theme. The 
Cantos are not complex, they are complicated; they are not arrayed 
by logic or driven by pursuing emotion, they are connected because 
they follow one another, are set side by side, and because an anecdote, 
an allusion or a sentence begun in one Canto may be continued in 
another and may never be completed at all; and as for a theme to be 
realized, they seem to have only, like Mauberley, the general sense of 
continuity - not unity - which may arise in the mind when read 
seriatim. The Cantos are what Mr Pound himself called them in a 
passage now excised from the canon, a rag-bag. 

Hang it all, there can be but the one ‘Sordello’, 

But say I want to, say I take your whole bag of tricks 

Let in your quirks and tweeks, and say the thing’s an art-form, 

Your ‘Sordello’, and that the ‘modern world’ 

Needs such a arg-bag to stuff all its thought in ... 

( Lustra, p. 181 1 ) 

I Lustra, New York, 1917. 
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These and the following lines from Canto XI together make an 
adequate account of the content and one view of the method of the 
poem as it has so far appeared. 

And they want to know what we talked about? 

'de litteris et de armis, praestantibusque ingeniis, 

Both of ancient times and our own; books, arms. 

And of men of unusual genius. 

Both of ancient times and our own, in short, the usual 
subjects 

Of conversation between intelligent men.’ 

That is, we have a rag-bag of what Mr Pound thinks is intelligent 
conversation about literature and history. As you pull out one rag, 
naturally, so well stuffed is the bag, you fmd it entangled with half 
the others. Since it is a poetical bag the entanglements are not as 
fortuitous as they at first seem, the connexions may be examined, and 
some single pieces are large and handsome enough to be displayed 
alone. 

An exhibition of the principal subject-matters in summary form 
should give at least the directions the poem takes. Most of the first 
Canto is translation from the eleventh book of the Odyssey where 
Odysseus visits hell, followed by a few lines, used as an invocation, 
from the second hymn to Aphrodite. The translation is not from the 
Greek but from a Latin version. The second Canto, after half a page 
of allusions to Browning, Sordello, Aeschylus, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, proceeds with a translation from the third book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses of how Acoetes found Bacchus. Then, with mixed 
allusions, the Tyro episode from the Odyssey is taken up again. The 
third Canto is mixed: dealing briefly with Venice, the gods, the Cid 
and Ignez da Castro. The fourth Canto is a deliberate combination, 
rather than a mixture, of Provencal, Latin and Japanese mythology. 
The fifth Canto sets Iamblichus, Catullus, the Provencal Poets, the 
Borgias and the Medici side by side. The sixth Canto is twelfth-cen¬ 
tury French history, Provencal poetry and Sordello, with Greek tags. 
The seventh Canto ties up Eleanor of Acquitaine with Helen of Troy, 
adds Diocletian’s Arena, Ovid, a tournament, Dante, and proceeds 
with Flaubert and Henry James, and ends with an allusive apostrophe 
to the murder of Alessandro de’ Medici by his cousin Lorenzino. 
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Cantos eight through eleven concern the fifteenth-century Italian 
despot Sigismondo Malatesta, his friends, loves, learning and wars. 
The twelfth Canto is about Baldy Bacon and Jim X, two modem 
adventurers, and is mostly anecdotal in character. By contrast, the 
thirteenth Canto is Chinese Philosophy in conversational form. The 
next three Cantos present an obscene inferno of British money, press 
and war Lords, with alleviations in the form of war anecdotes. Canto 
seventeen returns to the classics with interspersed allusions to the 
Italian Renaissance. A quotation from Marco Polo begins the 
eighteenth Canto; modem analogues of Marco Polo fill the remainder 
of this and all the next Canto. The twentieth Canto mixes Provencal, 
fifteenth-century Italian, philology, a partial resume of the Odyssey, 
and returns to the Malatesti. The Medici occupy the first part of the 
twenty-first Canto, classical mythology ends it. Canto twenty-two 
begins with economics, Indian wars, adventure in the near east, and 
ends with an anecdote about Florentine sumptuary legislation circa 
1500. In Canto twenty-three appear the Platonists, modern science, 
the Malatesti, a poem by Stesichoros in the Greek, Provencal Trouba¬ 
dours, and concealed references to the first Hymn to Aphrodite. 
The twenty-fourth Canto is Italian scraps about the Este and Malatesti 
dating from 1422 to 1432. Canto twenty-five is mostly Venetian, 
quotes documents of the fourteenth century, letters by and about 
Titian of the sixteenth century, with quotations from Tibullus and 
Homer interlarded. Canto twenty-six centres on the Council of 
Florence, 1438, adds further material on the Malatesti, Medici and 
Este families, quotes letters by Pisanello and Carpaccio and one about 
the murder of Alessandro de’ Medici. Canto twenty-seven skips over 
several centuries and tongues and ends with a rather lovely tale about 
tovarisch, Xarites and Cadmus. Canto twenty-eight is modem 
science, business, small wars and adventure. Canto twenty-nine mixes 
the contemporary with fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian. 
Canto thirty begins with Artemis and Mars, touches on Ignez da 
Castro, and ends with the death of Pope Alessandro Borgia in 1503. 
Subsequent Cantos deal with American statesmen in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, particularly with Jefferson and John and 
John Quincy Adams. 

It ought perhaps to be recalled that the full title of Mr Pound’s 
poem is A Draft of XXX Cantos. That which is a draft is unfinished 
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and may be altered, may gain proportion and assume order; and so 
sets up a prima fade defense against criticism on those scores. But 
what is deliberately not final, avowedly inchoate, lays itself open, as 
nothing else, to the kind of criticism in which Henry James - another 
craftsman - deeply and habitually delighted. James somewhere says 
that when he read a novel, he began immediately to re-work it as he 
would have written it himself, had the domtee been presented to him. 
Under such an eager light all that is unfeasible in the Cantos lumin¬ 
ously declares itself. 

Most poets read a good deal and some are immoderately talkative. 
A draft of a poem of some length might well be written by a poet 
whose reading was in the sources of Anglo-Saxon law and the 
marriage-customs of the Aleutian Indians, subjects which to the 
adept may be as exciting as Ovid or the Italian condottieri - and no 
further from the modem reader’s experience. The point is an advo¬ 
cate’s, forensical, and had better be left in the air. 

We had better deal with the Cantos as if they were finished, as if 
they made samples of the poem to be finished, and hence select from 
these samples items typical of the whole. 

The first thing to notice is that the classical material is literary - 
translation and paraphrase; the renaissance material is almost wholly 
historical; and the modem material is a composition of the pseudo- 
autobiographical, the journalistic and the anecdotal. Excepting the 
two Cantos - the first and third - which are longish translations, the 
narrative structure is everywhere anecdotal - and the special technique 
within the anecdote is that of the anecdote begun in one place, taken 
up in one or more other places, and finished, if at all, in still another. 
This deliberate disconnectedness, this air of a thing continually 
alluding to itself, continually breaking off short, is the method by 
which the Cantos tie themselves together. So soon as the reader’s 
mind is concerted with the material of the poem, Mr Pound deliber¬ 
ately disconcerts it, either by introducing fresh and disjunct material 
or by reverting to old and, apparently, equally disjunct material. 
Success comes when the reader is forced by Mr Pound’s verbal skill 
to take the materials together; failure, when it occurs, is when Mr 
Pound’s words are not skilful enough and the internal dissensions are 
all that can be seen, or when the reader, as often, is simply ignorant of 
what is being talked about. 
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These effects, which may seem wilful in the bad sense, are really 
necessary results of the anecdotal method as used by Mr Pound. The 
presumption must always be, in an anecdote, that the subject and its 
import are known before the story is begun; they cannot be given in 
the anecdote itself. An anecdote illustrates, it does not present its 
subject; its purpose is always ulterior or secondary. Thus Mr Pound’s 
treatment of the Odyssey in the first and twentieth Cantos and 
passim requires, to be understood, that the reader be previously well 
acquainted with it. The point of the paraphrase from the Eleventh 
Book in the first Canto is beyond mere sound acquaintance; is 
perhaps that a better translation can be made through the old Latin 
translations than direct from the Greek: the actual subject-matter 
translated has no substantial bearing upon the rest of the Cantos - 
except insofar as it deals with a divination of the dead and serves as a 
general invocation. Likewise the invocation to Aphrodite which 
follows the passage from the Odyssey is, very likely, not the succour 
of the goddess herself, but the fact that Mr Pound used the same 
text for both paraphrases: thus that Latin is also a good medium for 
The Hymns to the Gods . 1 

The Malatesta Cantos (VIII-XI) make a different illustration of 
the same method. As a unit they have only the most general relation 
to the other Cantos. As the Cantos about Jefferson and Adams are 
representative of the early American Republic, these Cantos are 
representative of the Italian Renaissance, and the reader is at liberty to 
compare the two sets. It is their character within themselves that is 
interesting, however, rather than the external relations in which they 
may be enfolded. By far the longest and most detailed in treatment of 
a single figure, this section of the Cantos turns out to require more 
rather than less anterior knowledge than some of the frankly mixed 
Cantos (II, IV or XXIII). The reason for the additional requirement 
is external to the content of the Cantos and rises from the method 
used by Mr Pound in handling that content. This is that allusive 
method which must take it for granted that the object of allusion is 
known, and is characteristically unable to explain it: a method that 
cannot take account of the reader’s probable state of knowledge. 

I Documentary evidence for this emphasis may be found in Mr Pound’s 
Instigations (New York, 1920, pp. 334-45), where the texts in question are 
printed and commented upon. 
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Americans may be expected to know something about Jefferson and 
the Adamses; that Jefferson and John Adams dissolved their enmity 
in years of correspondence, that John Quincey Adams kept a monu¬ 
mental diary; at least enough to make any material used by Mr Pound 
relevant to the reader’s existing knowledge. That is not the state of 
the American mind with regard to the minor history of fifteenth- 
century Italy. Yet Mr Pound writes as if conditions were identical; he 
writes as ifMonticello and the Temple oflsotta were equally present 
and significant in the reader’s mind, and, for example, he refers to the 
most astonishing and bloody of the legends about Sigismondo as 
casually and indirectly as he might refer to the Louisiana Purchase: as 
if a hint and a pun would awaken complete memory. The reference 
is brief and will prove the point in question. 

And there was the row about that German-Burgundian 
female 

And it was his messianic year, Poliorcetes, but he was being 
a bit too POLUMETIS. 

(Canto IX) 

Poliorcetes was a Macedonian king and his name meant besieger of 
cities, and thus might fit Sigismondo who spent his life besieging 
cities. POLUMETIS means, in the Greek, possessed of much wisdom 
and sagacity. The year was 1450, the year of the Jubilee at Rome. The 
row was because Sigismondo, finding persuasion ineffectual, stripped, 
murdered and raped a Burgundian noblewoman returning from the 
Jubilee. 

This may be taken as the extreme type of anecdotal allusion: where 
the meaning is ineluctable without the gloss. Other examples could 
be given where the difficulty is of a contrary character, where, that is, 
a long catalogue of names and items appears without any statement 
being made of the general event they catalogue. A third type may be 
illustrated as follows (Canto VIII): 

Ye spirits who of old were in this land 
Each under Love, and shaken, 

Go with your lutes, awaken 
The summer within her mind. 
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Who hath not Helen for peer 
Yseut nor Batsabe. 

This is partly translation, partly modification, of a passage beginning 
O Spreti che gia fusti in questi regny, from a long poem written by 
Sigismondo in honour of Isotta degli Atti, later his third wife. The 
loveliness of the verse gains nothing by recovery of the origin, but 
the structure and sense of the Canto gain considerably. 

Other parts of this section of the Cantos present none of these diffi¬ 
culties, and despite inversions of chronology and telescoped detail 
read swiftly and straightforwardly, as for example the first page and 
a half of Canto IX. The reader has the choice either of reading all the 
Cantos as if they were similarly straightforward and self-explanatory, 
or of going behind the verses to the same material, or as much as he 
can discover of it, that Mr Pound himself used. 1 The poem the 
reader seizes will be very different depending on the choice he makes. 
In the one case, unglossed reading will give him, with many fine 
lines and lucid passages, the feeling that he has traversed a great deal 
of material, without having at any time been quite certain what the 
material was about - and without, perhaps, distinguishing any need 
to find out. Each person was someone, each letter written, each voice 
spoken, each deed historical - or each invented; collected, the parts 
attract each other, and without the cohesive power of obvious 
design or continuing emotion, cling together, a quilt in the patch 
work, a string of rags from the inexhaustible bag. To such phrasing 
might appreciation run. 

But an active mind will not always stop short at the uncertain, 
however persuasive, when the ascertainable is at hand. Then, in the 
second case, glossed not unreasonably with a little history, these 
Malatesta Cantos exhibit not greater light but more difficulty. The 
sum of what is discovered as this or that, as fitting here and there, is 
only surpassed by what is undiscoverable. Not every word, but every 
paragraph at least, requires to be situated, expanded, dated, restored 
or brought up to the plain sense of history. 

i The principal sources of the Malatesta Cantos are an unpublished life of 
Sigismondo by Gaspare Broglio; Cleinentini, Raccollo Istorico della Fotidatione 
di Rimini e dell' Origine e Vile dei Malatesti: and Yriarte, Un Condottiere de 
XVme Siecle. More available in English are Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino, 
and Hutton’s Sigismondo Malatesta. 
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Not only must the reader know exactly what books Mr Pound 
used but must himself use them in the way Mr Pound used them. 
When he discovers that ‘But dey got de mos’ bloody rottenes’ peace 
on us’ is Mr Pound’s equivalent for Broglio’s statement that the Pope 
imposed a bad peace, he will not be so much pleased with his acumen 
as irritated by the probability that many other lines are equally, but 
undiscoverably, quirky. In short, at the maximum vantage of half- 
instructed guessing, he will be convinced he was much better off, and 
the Cantos were better poetry, when he was ignorant of the intricacy 
of their character; and the conviction will be supported by the 
reflection that though the Cantos led him to history, the history did 
not lead him back to the Cantos. 

Instruction, instead of diminishing, emphasized the anecdotal 
character of the poetry. Mr Pound put together the materials and 
roused the interests appropriate to a narrative, and then deliberately 
refused the materials a narrative form, without, however, destroying 
the interests that expected it. Whether intentionally or not, it is the 
presence of this defeated expectation which holds these Cantos 
together. That is the attraction which the parts exert over each other; 
an attraction which constantly makes the Cantos seem on the point of 
re-arranging themselves in an order quite different from the printed 
order, and quite different, also, from the historical order upon which 
the printed order is founded. But this third order is not achieved; 
there is a clog, a stoppage, at the point of crisis, and the Cantos fall 
back in the dismay of choices that cannot be made. Climax, what 
happens when things meet in a form and have ending, is rejected for 
the inchoate, the anecdotal, the deliberately confused, a jungle. 

Jungle; 

Glaze green and red feathers, jungle. 

Basis of renewal, renewals; 

Rising over the soul, green virid, of the jungle, 

Lozenge of the pavement, clear shapes, 

Broken, disrupted, body eternal, 

Wilderness of renewals, confusion 
Basis of renewals, subsistence, 

Glazed green of the jungle ... 

(Canto XX) 
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These phrases, upon which variations appear at least twice else¬ 
where in the Cantos, may, in association with the two passages 
quoted above about rag-bags and the subjects of conversation, be 
taken as Mr Pound’s declaration of doctrine. They make the ‘philo¬ 
sophic’ basis, itself in anecdotal form, for the theory of sequence and 
structure observed in the Cantos. If the reader can accept this basis, or 
something like it, or can substitute for it an analogous feeling for 
confusion in his own soul, he will be able to accept most of the 
Cantos on their own terms. They will have become their own 
subject-matter their own end and their own ‘philosophy’. 1 Then the 
only test will be whether a passage put in question was or was not, 
by a saltatory action of the mind, an extension of the reader’s own 
confusion. This view may appeal to many who take their art as the 
impact of experience regardless, and to whom the object of apprecia¬ 
tion is inarticulate exhilaration. It has the extreme quality of all 
personal views; a quality whose maximal value is only established by 
surrender to it. Our concern here is only with Mr Pound’s demand 
that the view be taken, and we need merely grant a provisional 
assent to it, in order to judge the Cantos in spite of it. 

Confusion, that is, is for Mr Pound a deliberate element of proce¬ 
dure; but its success - such is the unitary character of language and 
hence of thought in language - will depend upon how well the things 
confused are known. Chaos is an absolute bliss which the mind may 
envisage but cannot reach in affirmation; there is a logic in the wildest 
association which the mind cannot help seizing when it sees it and 
which is ineffably irritating when, although suspected, it cannot be 
seized because it is unseen. The Malatesta Cantos furnish examples of 
confusion where the objects confused may at least be assumed as 
discoverable; and it is possible that the assumption is as good as the 
fact: the material is recorded history. In the following extract from 
Canto XXVIII no similar assumption can be made or if made 
cannot be similarly effective. 

I Mr Pound is not a philosopher and the term is put in quotes to represent that 
something quite the opposite of a philosophy is being used as if it were one. A 
deep, but vague, feeling is made to act with the controlling power of a rigid, 
intellectual system. Both the depth and the vagueness are indicated when it is 
remembered that the Cantos accept Dante, the most orderly and rigidly 
systematic of poets, and that their object is in some sense analogous to that of 
the Divine Comedy: to array and judge centuries of years and individuals. 
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And Mrs Kreffle’s mind was made up. 

Perhaps by the pressure of circumstance, 

She described her splendid apartment 

In Paris and left without paying her bill 

And in fact she wrote later from Sevilla 

And requested a shawl, and received it 

From the Senora at 300 pesetas cost to the latter 

(Also without remitting) which 

May have explained the lassitude of her daughter. 

This, so far as can be determined, is one of Mr Pound’s completely 
personal contributions. He wrote it, or invented it, himself, and it 
has no probable source in literature or history. It is a pointless thumb¬ 
nail sketch, one among the thirty-odd which in these Cantos repre¬ 
sent our own age. It is Mr Pound unsupported and insupportable: the 
pure anecdote; and there is nothing the reader can do about it. 

The only assumption that can be made is that the anecdote meant 
something to Mr Pound - something he didn’t like but was mildly 
amused by. Seriously, it is a kind of dated journalism about which 
not enough can be known to make it important and which is not 
well enough written to permit enjoyment of the medium to replace 
knowledge of the subject. The subject failed to compel the craftsman 
and it came out flat. The translation from Ovid ( Metamorphoses , in, 
580 ff.) in Canto III is equally anecdotal in treatment but it contains 
some of Mr Pound’s best writing and it has the existing literary 
monument to support the writing with subject and point. As soon as 
we know that it is about Bacchus we are at home and can appreciate 
as in the Propertius what Mr Pound has done with the text. Mrs 
Kreffle we cannot feel at home with because neither in literature nor 
in history did she give Mr Pound anything to do. 

The moral is plain. As our earlier comparison of Propertius and 
Mauberley suggested, Mr Pound is at his best and most original when 
his talents are controlled by an existing text; and he is at his worst 
and, in the pejorative sense, most conventional, when he has to 
provide the subject as well as the workmanship. 

We have examined the extremes of pure literature (the Propertius 
which may be thought of as resembling in this sense Cantos I and III), 
pure history (the Malatesta Cantos) and the personal contribution 
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(Mrs Kreffle). There remain certain combinations and modifications 
of these which exemplify the Cantos in their most interesting and 
important aspects. 

Canto IV begins with an apostrophe to burning Troy, Apollo in 
his attribute as lord of the lyre (Anaxiforminges), Aurunculcia (the 
family name of the lady whose wedding is celebrated by Catullus in 
Carmen LXI), and Cadmus of Golden Prows who, among other 
things, was supposed to have invented the alphabet. Then follow 
two combinations of classical and Provencal material. The myth of 
Itys and Tereus 1 is combined with the story of the death of Cabestan, 
a Provencal troubadour who flourished about 1196. The story goes 
that Cabestan loved the lady Soremonda, and that her husband, Sir 
Raymond, discovering the intrigue, slew Cabestan and brought 
home his head and heart. The heart he roasted and seasoned with 
pepper. After his wife had eaten of the dish he told her what it was, 
showing her the head, whereupon she cast herself down from the 
balcony. The passage in Mr Pound’s Canto is not a version of this 
story but a reference to it; and the important thing about the reference 
is that it completes the references to the myth of Itys with which the 
Cabestan material is prefaced and concluded. Though description is 
complicated, Mr Pound’s verses are simple and one the objects of 
reference are known, immediately apprehensible. 

The same Canto proceeds with a combination of the legend of 
Peire Vidal and the myth of Actaeon and Diana. 2 Here the combina¬ 
tion is carried further and becomes a uniting. Vidal mutters Ovid and 
identifies himself with Actaeon; which is perhaps Mr Pound’s 
explanation of Vidal’s recorded behaviour. Loving a woman named 
Loba of Penautier, and being a little mad, Vidal called himself Lop, 
dressed as a wolf, ran wild in the mountains of Cabaret, where he 
was hunted down and brought in more dead than alive. Here again 
it is the comparison, the anthropological identification of different 
materials, that is important rather than the materials per se. No one 
not knowing the original material could appreciate the point of these 
verses. The allusions are not illustrative but indicative of a subject. 

In the next Canto begins Mr Pound’s treatment of the assassination 
of Alessandro de’ Medici by his cousin Lorenzino, which is taken up 

1 Ovid, Metamorphoses, VI, 620 ff. 

2 ibid., 111, 170 ff. 

P.c.A.P.-8 
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or referred to throughout the poem. This material is on a different 
plane and is worked up with a different type of allusion from the two 
examples above, but the intent is the same: analogous murders are 
brought to bear on each other as if the verses had an anthropological 
bias and were at least as much a labour in comparative mythology as 
Ovid would have made them. 

The narration is Mr Pound’s version of Benedetto Varchi’s 
original account. Varchi thinks of Brutus, which would have been 
natural to the contemporary student of Renaissance murder, and Mr 
Pound, as a classicist, as naturally thinks of Agamemnon and quotes, 
in the Greek, from Aeschylus’ play parts of two lines dealing with 
Agamemnon’s death. Later appears the Italian phrase Caina attende, 
referring to Dante’s Inferno 1 , where those who commit Cain’s sin are 
found in a lake of ice. Then follows an allusion to the astrological 
prophecy of the murder made in Perugia by Del Carmine. And so 
on. The point for emphasis is that the murder itself is not described; 
nor is more than the favourable and alternative motive of patriotism 
indicated. What was important for Mr Pound was what the murder 
made it possible to allude to. In this instance the connexions are 
comparatively ascertainable, or are superfluous, or can be guessed. 
The verse, and especially its continuation at the end of Canto VII, 
is vivid and excellent; the density of reference and the clarity of 
image together give the effect of immitigable substance, of which the 
particles, as it were, are in indefinable but necessary association. 

This association, this tight cohesiveness, is the characteristic of the 
Cantos - it is almost their idiosyncrasy - upon which their success 
depends and from which result their many breaches with success. It 
is this effect which Mr Pound uses instead of syllogistic logic, instead 
of narrative, and instead of plot. He leaves in disuse devices which 
would by their traditional force have ensured the strong and valuable 
effect of parade, of things coming one after another in an order more 
or less predictable by the reader’s aroused expectation, and has chosen 
rather to depend on the device of a single method - the method of 
free ideogrammatic association. 

Freedoms have their limits and invoke their own penalties. The 
Cantos overstep the one and are apparently oblivious of the other; 
which, while it may be one of the appropriate attitudes towards 
x Book xxxn. 
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experiment, is not an attitude from which a poet can handle his work 
with any degree of certainty about the result. The helter-skelter 
appearance of the Cantos, the frequency with which they bring up or 
drop off short, their sudden leaps and pointless halts - these effects 
are not only wilful but are a necessary consequence of a method which, 
used exclusively, cannot but be misunderstood both by the poet and 
by his readers. 

Let us examine the limitations as they proceed from a provisional 
declaration of principle. Mr Pound wishes to bring together the 
subjects of intelligent conversation in such a way that their association 
will make the one significant in terms of the others, will make the 
one criticize the others, and so satisfy a purpose which amounts to 
the ethical in the issue of a hierarchy of values. He has himself set up 
his categories in a letter to The Netv English Weekly . 1 After denying 
that his poem has a dualistic basis and asserting that it should establish 
a hierarchy of values, he concludes: ‘If the reader wants three cate¬ 
gories he can find them rather better in: permanent, recurrent, and 
merely haphazard or casual.’ Archetypes would perhaps be the 
myth of Itys and Tereus, the story of Cabestan, and, say, Mrs 
Kreffle. The Malatesta Cantos mix all three categories into a fourth 
unnamed category. Another, equally useful set of archetypes would 
be the literary monument (Homer, Ovid, Dante), history (the Medici, 
the Malatesti) and journalism (Mrs Kreffle, Baldy Bacon). A third set 
might be thought, act and the merely phenomenal. The Cantos 
furnish evidence for numerous analogous triads. Two phrases quoted 
at important junctures in the Cantos are: Formando di disio nuova 
persona and Et omniformis omnis intellectus est, the first from Cavalcanti 
and the second from Psellos, each of which implies a triad in itself. 

If with such categories in mind Mr Pound wishes to combine his 
material as nearly as possible by the method of free association 
exclusively, it is fair to assume, leaving aside as obvious the questions 
of interest and ultimate cogency, that each such association should 
either contain, like the characters in a novel, a satisfying account of 
its terms, or should be immediately apperceptible to readers in a 
certain state of cultivation, or should be accompanied by a gloss. 
With the possible exception of the Malatesta Cantos and the longer 
translations from Homer and Ovid, Mr Pound nowhere accounts for 
X Vol. 3, no. 4, 11 May 1933. 
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his material in the text. The poem, unlike the poems of Homer, 
Dante and Milton, is addressed not to the general intelligence of its 
time, nor to an unusually cultivated class merely, but to a specially 
educated class alone, a class familiar with exactly the material Mr 
Pound uses but does not present. And here the Cantos differ from 
such works as Joyce’s Ulysses, the long poems of Blake or the poetry 
of Crashaw, in that it is neither the structural framework and some 
of the ornament, nor the key to the meaning that is hidden in sym¬ 
bolism, complex allusion and difficult thought, but the substance of 
the poem itself. The movement of the reader’s mind is thus either 
from the poem as a unit to the verse as such, or from the poem to the 
material alluded to. Thus the poem is either lost in the original or 
becomes an attachment to it: it is scholia not poetry. 

Yet Mr Pound must write and his poem must be read as if the 
poem were of first and only importance. That is where the limits of 
Mr Pound’s practice of association begin to exert themselves at least 
in a negative fashion. Those associations which come, not most 
readily to the ignorant but most keenly to the instructed mind, are 
those which - like the Combination of Ovidian myth and Provencal 
biography - are most susceptible to a complete gloss. The obscurity 
is so easily cleared up that it no longer seems to exist, and the reader 
comes away with the feeling that elements in his own mind have been 
so compounded as to add to his sensibility. For different readers 
different associations will be similarly successful, not so much because 
of different degrees of intelligence as because of different quantities of 
information. When the associations seem only to be a series of 
apostrophes, juxtapositions and interpolations it will be the lack of 
appropriate information in the reader’s mind that makes them seem 
so; and no amount of perspicuous good will can make up for that 
lack. To repeat: it is not the meaning but the very subject of the thing 
meant that must be hunted down. This is the positive limitation of 
Mr Pound’s method. The adequacy of his data to the ends he has in 
view must often depend on improbable accident. Let one example carry 
the weight of many arguments. At the end of Canto XXIII occur 
these lines in a context containing references to Troy and Anchises: 

King Otreus, of Phrygia, 

That king is my father. 
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From Mr Pound’s point of view the use of this quotation, which in 
itself contains nothing remarkable and enlists no profound sentiment, 
is highly illuminating to the association he had in mind. When the 
exact origin is revealed the subject appears and the association is 
completed. But conjecture is almost a certainty that the reader not 
only will not know but will not exactly find out that the quotation 
comes from the first Hymn to Aphrodite and represents the goddess 
hiding her identity to Anchises before lying with him and becoming 
thus the mother of Aeneas. For such a reader the quotation is a breach 
of limits and the association fails because its technique demanded 
certainty of conditions external to the poem and inherently unpre¬ 
dictable: in this case an intensive and minute familiarity with the 
Homeric Hymns to the Gods. 

Such are the limits that must needs be passed; the penalities of this 
technique are even more severe and arise from the same characteristics 
considered from another angle. As limitations are external and 
imposed from without, so penalties are internal and are a direct con¬ 
sequence of germinal character. The forms of expression are not rigid 
and their differences are perhaps not primitive. They may be reduced 
hypothetically to rudimentary agitations, signs of recognition or 
dismay; but the attempt, which Mr Pound makes, to use a verbal 
language ideographically, to think in English words as if they carried 
the same sort of burden as Chinese characters - such an attempt must 
not only often fail of objective form, but even when it approximates 
that form, as in the Ovid-Provengal material, it is incapable of the 
higher effects of either kind of expression used singly - much as hog- 
latin is incapable of supplication. It is less that the familiar forms of 
western logic are done away with than that they persist in seeming to 
do work that they are not meant to. The western reader - at whom 
doubtless the Cantos are aimed - will necessarily expect that the chief 
uses to which Mr Pound puts his language will be similar, or adjust¬ 
able, to his own. Neither the reader nor Mr Pound can defeat these 
expectations by the assertion, however deliberate, that different 
expectations are in order. The intent may be made clear but the effect 
cannot transpire. In the passage from Canto XX about the jungle 
quoted above, the reader may appreciate the word ‘lozenge’, can 
guess the seriousness of the intent, and will know that the effect is of 
lesser dimension than the words demanded. Here, as elsewhere where 
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important matters are in hand, the conclusion must be that Mr Pound 
has described his method, indicated his material, and used neither in 
terms of the other. 

It is irrelevant to speculate as to the possible success of an ideo¬ 
graphic method applied to ideographic symbols; Mr Pound has not 
made that experiment. He has proved, rather, the impossibility of 
combining an ideographic structure and a language whose logic is 
verbal without to a considerable extent vitiating the virtues of both. 
And his successes may be used against him. Whether his method be 
called free-association, ideography or something else, where that 
method is solely in evidence the result is unintelligible, trivial or 
vacantly conventional. Where the method is in abeyance, or where 
in spite of its presence more familiar methods of expression super¬ 
sede it, Mr Pound has written passages of extraordinary beauty and 
clarity. If most of these passages are to be found in translations, or 
where an original text has been re-modelled, it only shows what a 
terrible penalty Mr Pound has imposed on work of his own invention 
by adopting his peculiar method, the penalty, in shortest description, 
of stultification. And the stultification arises of necessity because Mr 
Pound has not seen that the idiosyncrasy of thought in English is 
established by the idiosyncrasy of the language itself. 

The judgement that flows from this essay needs hardly be stated; it 
is judgement by description. But the description may be recapitulated 
and will perhaps gather point by condensation. Mr Pound’s poetry 
has had from the beginning one constant character which qualifies 
deeply and subordinates to it every other character. It has been 
deliberately constructed as a series of surfaces or personae ; it is a mask 
of Mr Pound’s best craftsmanship through which the voices of old 
times and our own are meant to be heard. Because the medium is 
verse, and private, the voices are an integral part of the mask, but 
whether because of choice or some radical limitation of talent, the 
voices are as a rule given indirectly, by allusive quotation or anal- 
phabetical catalogue, and this is truer of Mr Pound’s original verse 
than of his translations. That is, the subject-matter of his verse is, as 
it were, behind the mask and apart from it in spite of the intention to 
the contrary, so that the reader is prevented from contact with the 
subject-matter through the verse. 

The success of Mr Pound’s mask depends on the critical labour 
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performed, in which, before the success is apparent, the reader must 
share. The reader must know the original or enough of it to appre¬ 
hend the surface Mr Pound has made for it, exactly as the Roman 
audience had to know the substance of the myths they heard 
recounted through the actors’ personae. For Mr Pound’s verse is not 
something new, substantially on its own feet, it is a surface set upon 
something already existing. 

When, as in Mauberley, the subject begins by being something 
comparatively his own, a consequence of private experience, it is 
changed as rapidly as possible, not into something objective and 
independent, but into something conventional and hidden, wholly 
dependent for existence upon the surface under which it is hidden. In 
Propertius the procedure is contrary; the subject of what Mr Pound 
does in his homage is the criticism of a subject rationally preserved in 
the verse. The fact of translation and the criticism involved in Mr 
Pound’s selective, condensing, emphatic method of translation 
together guarantee the original subject and make it Mr Pound’s own. 

The Cantos may be most easily read as a combination, both as to 
method and subject, of Mauberley and Propertius. The translations 
under this view, secure the greatest success; the summaries such as 
the Malatesta Cantos rank second and the personal contributions third 
because the substance criticized, that is, given the form of a mask, is 
not sufficiently present in the parts which are not translation for the 
reader to apprehend it. 

There is a secondary kind of success when the reader, by private 
research, is able to re-import the substance - as he may in the Ovid- 
Provenijal episodes. The reader is not always able, and sometimes 
though able, as in the Malatesta Cantos, cannot grant the poem suc¬ 
cess because, again, Mr Pound has not provided a critical enough 
surface for the substance, however acquired, to fill out. The reward 
of research cannot be guaranteed and the reader must choose whether 
or not to risk the work. This is because Mr Pound, while composing a 
poem of surfaces, a persona, has ignored the necessity that every con¬ 
vention have its second party subscribing to the terms on which the 
convention is laid down. The nature of conventions is agreement 
between the archetype and the instance and between the poet and his 
readers. Where a convention was initially successful, as in the Medici- 
Agamemnon episode, failure for most readers was inevitable because 
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of the free-association or ideographic method of subsequent treatment, 
wherein Mr Pound became himself the victim of a method he could 
not use. 

As suggested above, the stultification of the Cantos as a whole rises 
from an intellectual attitude either insufficient or foreign to the idio¬ 
syncrasy of the English language. If the uses of language include 
expression, communication and the clear exhibition of ideas, Mr 
Pound is everywhere a master of his medium so long as the matter in 
hand is not his own, is translation or paraphrase; everywhere else, 
whether in putting his translations together or in original material, the 
language has an air of solipsism and bewildered intent. The contrast 
is too sharp and constant to explain as intermittence of talent, and 
must rather be due to an essential alteration, occurring when res¬ 
ponsibility is removed, in the poet’s attitude towards language itself. 
That is the judgement of this essay - upon which of course it may 
collapse - that Mr Pound, however he may have stretched and sharp¬ 
ened his private sensibility, has by his raids upon ideograms and 
unsupported allusions, limited and dulled that of his poetry: the mask 
of the Cantos seems too often a camouflage. 

There remain - and the pity is the greater because they are rem¬ 
nants - the actually hundreds of magnificent lines and passages. In an 
earlier version of the Cantos there was a line, now excised, which fits 
very well the whole poem: ‘A catalogue, his jewels of conversation’. 
The Cantos are an anthology of such jewels, and read as most people 
read anthologies - as indeed all but a few read any sort of poetry - 
for the felicity of line and phrase, for strangeness or for an echoed 
aptness of sentiment, the reader can afford to forget the promise and 
ambition of which the poem cheated him. He will have been equally 
cheated in all but the smallest part of his reading. 

(177-212) 

Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Sarah Perkins Cope 15 January 1934 

One of the most valued readers 1 seemed to find the Cantos entertain¬ 
ing; at least that’s what he said after twenty minutes, with accent of 
1 Mussolini; see the opening of Canto XL 1 . [Ed.] 
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relieved surprise, having been brought up to Italian concept of poetry: 
something oppressive and to be revered. 

Skip anything you don’t understand and go on till you pick it up 
again. All tosh about foreign languages making it difficult. The quotes 
are all either explained at once by repeat or they are definitely of the 
things indicated. If reader don’t know what an elefant is, then the 
word is obscure. 

I admit there are a couple of Greek quotes, one along in 39 that 
can’t be understood without Greek, but if I can drive the reader to 
learning at least that much Greek, she or he will indubitably be filled 
with a durable gratitude. And if not, what harm? I can’t conceal the 
fact that the Greek language existed. 


Ezra Pound 

from ‘Hell’, Criterion, vol. 13 1934 (reprinted in Literary Essays, 

1954) 


The habit of a degraded criticism is to criticize all, or most books, as 
if all books were written with the same aim. The old teachers of 
dialectic knew better (Ut moveat, ut doccat, ut dekctet). 

Dante wrote his poems to MAKE PEOPLE THINK, just as 
definitely as Swinburne wrote a good deal of his poetry to tear the 
pants off the Victorian era and to replace the Albert Memorial by 
Lampsacus. 

(204) 

Ezra Pound 

from ‘The Teacher’s Mission’, English Journal, vol. 23 1934 

(reprinted in Literary Essays, 1954) 


A vicious economic system has corrupted every ramification of 
thought. There is no possibility of ultimately avoiding perception of 
this. The first act is to recognize the disease, the second to cure it. 

( 59 ) 
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Ezra Pound 

from ‘Date Line’, Make It New 1934 (reprinted in Literary Essays, 
1954) 


Criticism has at least the following categories, differing greatly in the 
volume of their verbal manifestation, and not equally zoned. 

1. Criticism by discussion, extending from mere yatter, logic¬ 
chopping, and description of tendencies up to the clearly defined 
record of procedures and an attempt to formulate more or less general 
principles. 

Aristotle being neither poet nor complete imbecile contented 
himself with trying to formulate some of the general interior and 
exterior relations of work already extant. 

He has presumably the largest bastard family of any philosopher. 
Ninkus, Pinkus and Swinky all try to say what the next writer must 
do. 

Dante, who was capable of executing the work and of holding 
general ideas, set down a partial record of procedures. 

2. Criticism by translation. 

3. Criticism by exercise in the style of a given period. 

As you would not seriously consider a man’s knowledge of tennis 
until he either could make or had made some sort of show in a 
tournament, so we can assume that until a man can actually control a 
given set of procedures there must be many elements in them of which 
he has but an imperfect knowledge. 

This introduces almost a personal note, or at least a long-delayed 
reply to carpers who objected to my spending three days in trans¬ 
lating Fontenelle on the grounds that I should have been ‘doing 
original work and not wasting my energies in translation’. They took 
the Divagations as a proof that I was merely gathering daisies. 

4. Criticism via music, meaning definitely the setting of a poet’s 
words; e.g. in Le Testament, Villon’s words, and in Cavalcanti, [I] 
have set Guido’s and Sordello’s. In the famous caricature of Edward 
and Alfonso, seated on a bench in the Bois, the elder monarch remarks 
to the younger: ‘A votre age j’etais seulement Prince de Galles, e’est 
le seul moyen de bien connaitre Paris.’ 

This is the most intense form of criticism save: 
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5. Criticism in new composition. 

For example the criticism of Seneca in Mr Eliot’s Agon is infinitely 
more alive, more vigorous than in his essay on Seneca. 

Years ago I made the mistake of publishing a volume ( Instigations) 
without blatantly telling the reader that the book had a design. 
Coming after an era of gross confusion and irrelevance, wherein 
malicious camouflage is infinitely more general than any sort of 
coherence whatsoever, such violent rupture with the general public 
habit is perfectly useless, and may, for all I know, be unfair to those 
readers who inhabit a middle zone between effulgent intellect and les 
cuistres. 

There would have been no point in asking indulgence as long as 
the appearances were so greatly against one, I mean so long as the 
appearance of mere haphazard gave ground for argument, and the 
reader of ill-will had ample basis for hostile demonstration. 

Criticism so far as I have discovered has two functions: 

1. Theoretically it tries to forerun composition, to serve as gun- 
sight, though there is, I believe, no recorded instance of the foresight 
having ever been of the slightest use save to actual composers. 1 mean 
the man who formulates any forward reach of coordinating principle 
is the man who produces the demonstration. 

The others who use the principle learn usually from the example, 
and in most cases merely dim and dilute it. 

I think it will usually be found that the work outruns the formu¬ 
lated or at any rate the published equation, or at most they proceed as 
two feet of one biped. 

2. Excernment. The general ordering and weeding out of what has 
actually been performed. The elimination of repetitions. The work 
analogous to that which a good hanging committee or a curator 
would perform in a National Gallery or in a biological museum. 

The ordering of knowledge so that the next man (or generation) 
can most readily find the live part of it, and waste the least possible 
time among obsolete issues. 

( 74 - 5 ) 

By 1934 Frazer is sufficiently digested for us to know that opposing 
systems of European morality go back to the opposed temperaments 
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of those who thought copulation was good for the crops, and the 
opposed faction who thought it was bad for the crops (the scarcity 
economists of pre-history). That ought to simplify a good deal of 
argument. The Christian might at least decide whether he is for 
Adonis or Atys, 1 or whether he is Mediterranean. The exact use 
of dyeing Europe with a mythology elucubrated to explain the 
thoroughly undesirable climate of Arabia Petraea is in some reaches 
obscure. 

( 85 ) 

As to what I believe: 

I believe the Ta Hio 

When a dozen people have convinced me that they understand 
that so lucid work, I may see reason for accepting a more elaborate 
exposition.... 

An epic is a poem including history. I don’t see that anyone save 
a sap-head can now think he knows any history until he understands 
economics. Whether he propose to do anything, or to incite anyone 
else to action, he manifestly cannot understand Gibbon or Gatti’s 
Dazzie Monti or any other collection of data and documents touching 
the workings, without Ariadne’s thread - the proof being that 
generations of so-called historians just haven’t. Wherever you find a 
Medici you find a loan at low interest, often at half that of their 
contemporaries’. 

( 86 ) 

Ezra Pound 

from ABC oj Reading 1934 (reprinted i960) 

The first definite assertion of the applicability of scientific method to 
literary criticism is found in Ernest Fenollosa’s Essay on the Chinese 
Written Character. 

The complete despicability of official philosophic thought, and, if 
the reader will really think carefully of what I am trying to tell him, 
the most stinging insult and at the same time convincing proof of the 
general nullity and incompetence of organized intellectual life in 
x i.e. Attis. [Ed.] 
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America, England, their universities in general, and their learned 
publications at large, could be indicated by a narrative of the diffi¬ 
culties I encountered in getting Fenollosa’s essay printed at all. 

A textbook is no place for anything that could be interpreted or 
even misinterpreted as a personal grievance. 

Let us say that the editorial minds, and those of men in power in the 
literary and educational bureaucracy for the fifty years preceding 
1934, have not always differed very greatly from that of the tailor 
Blodgett who prophesied that: ‘sewing machines will never come 
into general use’. 

Fenollosa’s essay 1 was perhaps too far ahead of his time to be easily 
comprehended. He did not proclaim his method as a method. He was 
trying to explain the Chinese ideograph as a means of transmission 
and registration of thought. He got to the root of the matter, to the 
root of the difference between what is valid in Chinese thinking and 
invalid or misleading in a great deal of European thinking and lan¬ 
guage. 

The simplest statement I can make of his meaning is as follows: 

In Europe, if you ask a man to define anything, his definition 
always moves away from the simple things that he knows perfectly 
well, it recedes into an unknown region, that is a region of remoter 
and progressively remoter abstraction. 

Thus if you ask him what red is, he says it is a ‘colour’ 

If you ask him what a colour is, he tells you it is a vibration or a 
refraction of light, or a division of the spectrum. 

And if you ask him what vibration is, he tells you it is a mode of 
energy, or something of that sort, until you arrive at a modality of 
being, or non-being, or at any rate you get in beyond your depth, and 
beyond his depth. 

In the Middle Ages, when there wasn’t any material Science, as we 
now understand it, when human knowledge would not make auto¬ 
mobiles run, or electricity carry language through the air, etc., etc., 
in short, when learning consisted in little more than splitting up of 

I What follows is a summary of Fenollosa’s essay, which was too long to be 
reprinted here. Written about 1906, it was first published in the Little Review, 
vol. 6, nos. 5-8, 1919, with notes by Pound, and republished in Instigations 
(1920). However dubious the theories may appear to professional sinologists, 
their influence on Pound’s poetic is undeniable. [Ed.] 
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terminology, there was a good deal of care for terminology, and the 
general exactitude in the use of abstract terms may have been (pro¬ 
bably was) higher. 

I mean a medieval theologian took care not to define a dog in 
terms that would have applied just as well to a dog’s tooth or its hide, 
or the noise it makes when lapping water; but all your teachers will 
tell you that science developed more rapidly after Bacon had sug¬ 
gested the direct examination of phenomena, and after Galileo and 
others had stopped discussing things so much, and had begun really to 
look at them, and to invent means (like the telescope) of seeing them 
better. 

The most useful living member of the Huxley family has empha¬ 
sized the fact that the telescope wasn’t merely an idea, but that it was 
very definitely a technical achievement. 

By contrast to the method of abstraction, or of defining things in 
more and still more general terms, Fenollosa emphasizes the method 
of science, ‘which is the method of poetry’, as distinct from that of 
‘philosophic discussion’, and is the way the Chinese go about it in 
their ideograph or abbreviated picture writing. 

To go back to the beginning of history, you probably know that 
there is spoken language and written language, and that there are two 
kinds of written language, one based on sound and the other on sight. 

You speak to an animal with a few simple noises and gestures. Levy- 
Bruhl’s account of primitive languages in Africa records languages 
that are still bound up with mimicry and gesture. 

The Egyptians finally used abbreviated pictures to represent 
sounds, but the Chinese still use abbreviated pictures A S pictures, that 
is to say, a Chinese ideogram does not try to be the picture ofa sound, 
or to be a written sign recalling a sound, but it is still the picture of a 
thing; of a thing in a given position or relation, or of a combination 
of things. It means the thing or the action or situation, or quality 
germane to the several things that it pictures. 

Gaudier-Brzeska, who was accustomed to looking at the real shape 
of things, could read a certain amount of Chinese writing without 
ANYSTUDY. He said, ‘Of course, you can see it’s a horse’ (or a 
wing or whatever). 

In tables showing primitive Chinese characters in one column and 
the present ‘conventionalized’ signs in another, anyone can see how 
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the ideogram for man or tree or sunrise developed, or ‘was sim¬ 
plified from’, or was reduced to the essentials of the first picture of 
man, tree or sunrise. 

Thus 

A man 




sun 

sun tangled in the tree’s branches, as 
at sunrise, meaning now the East. 


But when the Chinaman wanted to make a picture of something 
more complicated, or of a general idea, how did he go about it? 

He is to define red. How can he do it in a picture that isn’t painted 
in red paint? 

He puts (or his ancestor put) together the abbreviated pictures of 


ROSE 

IRON RUST 


CHERRY 

FLAMINGO 


That, you see, is very much the kind of thing a biologist does (in a 
very much more complicated way) when he gets together a few 
hundred or thousand slides, and picks out what is necessary for his 
general statement. Something that fits the case, that applies in all of 
the cases. 

The Chinese ‘word’ or ideogram for red is based on something 
everyone KNOWS. 

(If ideogram had developed in England, the writers would possibly 
have substituted the front side of a robin, or something less exotic than 
a flamingo.) 

Fenollosa was telling how and why a language written in this way 
simply HAD TO STAY POETIC; simply couldn’t help being 
and staying poetic in a way that a column of English type might very 
well not stay poetic. 

He died before getting round to publishing and proclaiming a 
‘method’. 

This is nevertheless the RIGHT W AY to study poetry, or litera¬ 
ture, or painting. It is in fact the way the more intelligent members of 
the general public D O study painting. If you want to find out some- 
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thing about painting you go to the National Gallery, or the Salon 
Carre, or the Brera, or the Prado, and LOOK at the pictures. 

For every reader of books on art, a thousand people go to LOOK 
at the paintings. Thank heaven 1 
( 2 - 7 ) 

‘Great literature is simply language charged with meaning to the 
utmost possible degree.’ 

Dichten = condensare. 

I begin with poetry because it is the most concentrated form of 
verbal expression.... 

The charging of language is done in three principal ways. You 
receive the language as your race has left it, the words have meanings 
which have ‘grown into the race’s skin’: the Germans say ‘wie in 
den Schnabel gewachsen’, as it grows in his beak. And the good 
writer chooses his word for their ‘meaning’, but that meaning is not 
a set, cut-off thing like the move of knight or pawn on a chess-board. 
It comes up with roots, with associations, with how and where the 
word is familiarly used, or where it has been used brilliantly or 
memorably. 

You can hardly say ‘incarnadine’ without one or more of your 
auditors thinking of a particular line of verse. 

Numerals and words referring to human inventions have hard, 
cut-off meanings. That is, meanings which are more obtrusive than 
a word’s ‘associations’. 

Bicycle now has a cut-off meaning. 

But tandem, or ‘bicycle built for two’, will probably throw the 
image of a past decade upon the reader’s mental screen. 

There is no end to the number of qualities which some people can 
associate with a given word or kind of word, and most of these vary 
with the individual. 

You have to go almost exclusively to Dante’s criticism to find a set 
of OBJECTIVE categories for words. Dante called words ‘but¬ 
tered ’ and ‘ shaggy ’ because of the different NOISES they make. Or 
pexa et hirsuta, combed and hairy. 

He also divided them by their different associations. 
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NEVERTHELESS you still charge words with meaning mainly 
in three ways, called phanopoeia, melopoeia, logopoeia. You use a 
word to throw a visual image on to the reader’s imagination, or you 
charge it by sound, or you use groups of words to do this. 

Thirdly, you take the greater risk of using the word in some special 
relation to ‘usage’, that is, to the kind of context in which the reader 
expects, or is accustomed, to find it. 

(20-22) 


T. S. Eliot 

from After Strange Gods: A Primer of Modern Heresy 1934 


The name of Irving Babbitt instantly suggests that of Ezra Pound (his 
peer in cosmopolitanism) and that of I. A. Richards: it would seem 
that Confucius is the spiritual adviser of the highly educated and 
fastidious, in contrast to the dark gods of Mexico. Mr Pound presents 
the closest counterpart to Irving Babbitt. Extremely quick-witted and 
very learned, he is attracted to the Middle Ages, apparently, by every¬ 
thing except that which gives them their significance. His powerful 
and narrow post-Protestant prejudice peeps out from the most unex¬ 
pected places: one can hardly read the erudite notes and commentary 
to his edition of Guido Cavalcanti without suspecting that he finds 
Guido much more sympathetic than Dante, and on grounds which 
have little to do with their respective merits as poets: namely, that 
Guido was very likely a heretic, if not a sceptic - as evidenced partly 
by his possibly having held some pneumatic philosophy and theory of 
corpuscular action which I am unable to understand. Mr Pound, like 
Babbitt, is an individualist, and still more a libertarian. 

Mr Pound’s theological twist appears both in his poetry and his 
prose; but as there are other vigorous prose writers, and as Mr Pound 
is probably the most important living poet in our language, a 
reference to his poetry will carry more weight. At this point I shall 
venture to generalize, and suggest that with the disappearance of the 
idea of Original Sin, with the disappearance of the idea of intense 
moral struggle, the human beings presented to us both in poetry and 
in prose fiction today, and more patently among the serious writers 
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than in the underworld of letters, tend to become less and less real. It 
is in fact in moments of moral and spiritual struggle depending upon 
spiritual sanctions, rather than in those ‘ bewildering minutes ’ in which 
we are all very much alike, that men and women come nearest to 
being real. If you do away with this struggle, and maintain that by 
tolerance, benevolence, inoffensiveness and a redistribution or increase 
of purchasing power, combined with a devotion, on the part of an 
£lite, to Art, the world will be as good as anyone could require, then 
you must expect human beings to become more and more vaporous. 
This is exactly what we find of the society which Mr Pound puts in 
Hell, in his Draft of XXX Cantos. It consists (I may have overlooked 
one or two species) of politicians, profiteers, financiers, newspaper 
proprietors and their hired men, agents provocateurs, Calvin, St 
Clement of Alexandria, the English, vicecrusaders, liars, the stupid, 
pedants, preachers, those who do not believe in Social Credit, bishops, 
lady golfers, Fabians, conservatives and imperialists; and all ‘those 
who have set money-lust before the pleasures of the senses ’. It is, in its 
way, an admirable Hell, ‘without dignity, without tragedy’. At first 
sight the variety of types - for these are types, and not individuals - 
may be a little confusing; but I think it becomes a little more intel¬ 
ligible if we see at work three principles, the aesthetic, the humani¬ 
tarian, the Protestant. And I find one considerable objection to a Hell 
of this sort: that a Hell altogether without dignity implies a Heaven 
without dignity also. If you do not distinguish between individual 
responsibility and circumstances in Hell, between essential Evil and 
social accidents, then the Heaven (if any) implied will be equally 
trivial and accidental. Mr Pound’s Hell, for all its horrors, is a per¬ 
fectly comfortable one for the modern mind to contemplate, and 
disturbing to no one’s complacency; it is a Hell for the other people, 
the people we read about in the newspapers, not for oneself and one’s 
friends. 1 
( 44 - 7 ) 

I Consult Wyndham Lewis, Time and Western Man (1927), Beacon Press. 
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Ezra Pound 

from ‘“We have had no battles, but we have all joined in and 
made roads’” 1935 (printed in Polite Essays, 1937) 


I am writing for humanity in a world eaten by usury. I write for a 
cultural heritage that includes centuries of anti-usurious doctrine and 
results thereof in cathedral building. Usura was a moral issue, it was a 
religious issue. It is still an ethical issue, and religious wherever religion 
merits a name. Even a dexterous, perhaps over dexterous banker 
defined to me the distinction between partaggio and usura as a moral 
distinction. 

( 55 ) 

W. B. Yeats 

from his Introduction to The Oxford Book of Modern Verse 1936 

Ezra Pound has made flux his theme; plot, characterization, logical 
discourse, seem to him abstractions unsuitable to a man of his genera¬ 
tion. He is midway in an immense poem in vers lihre called for the 
moment The Cantos, where the metamorphosis of Dionysus, the 
descent of Odysseus into Hades, repeat themselves in various dis¬ 
guises, always in association with some third that is not repeated. 
Hades may become the hell where whatever modern men he most 
disapproves of suffer damnation, the metamorphosis petty frauds 
practised by Jews at Gibraltar. The relation of all the elements to one 
another, repeated or unrepeated, is to become apparent when the 
whole is finished. There is no transmission through time, we pass 
without comment from ancient Greece to modern England, from 
modem England to medieval China; the symphony, the pattern, is 
timeless, flux eternal and therefore without movement. Like other 
readers I discover at present merely exquisite or grotesque fragments. 
He hopes to give the impression that all is living, that there are no 
edges, no convexities, nothing to check the flow; but can such a poem 
have a mathematical structure? Can impressions that are in part visual, 
in part metrical, be related like the notes of a symphony; has the 
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author been carried beyond reason by a theoretical conception? His 
belief in his own conception is so great that since the appearance of 
the first Canto I have tried to suspend judgement. 

When I consider his work as a whole I find more style than form; 
at moments more style, more deliberate nobility and the means to 
convey it than in any contemporary poet known to me, but it is 
constantly interrupted, broken, twisted into nothing by its direct 
opposite, nervous obsession, nightmare, stammering confusion; he is 
an economist, poet, politician, raging at malignants with inexplicable 
characters and motives, grotesque figures out of a child’s book of 
beasts. This loss of self-control, common among uneducated revolu¬ 
tionists, is rare - Shelley had it in some degree - among men of Ezr a 
Pound’s culture and erudition. Style and its opposite can alternate, but 
form must be full, sphere-like, single. Even where there is no inter¬ 
ruption he is often content, if certain verses and lines have style, to 
leave unbridged transitions, unexplained ejaculations, that make his 
meaning unintelligible. He has great influence, more perhaps than 
any contemporary except Eliot, and this is probably the source of that 
lack of form and consequent obscurity which is the main defect of 
Auden, Day Lewis and their school, a school which, as will presently 
be seen, I greatly admire. Even where the style is sustained throughout 
one gets an impression, especially when he is writing in vers libre , that 
he has not got all the wine into the bowl, that he is a brilliant impro¬ 
visator translating at sight from an unknown Greek masterpiece; 

See, they return; ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet, 

The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering! 

See, they return, one, and by one, 

With fear, as half-awakened; 

As if the snow should hesitate 
And murmur in the wind, 
and half turn back; 

These were the Wing’d-with-awe, 

Inviolable. 

Gods of the winged shoe! 
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With them the silver hounds, 

sniffing the trace of air! 
(xxiv-xxvi) 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to John Lackay Brown April 1937 

When I get to end, pattern ought to be discoverable. Stage set a la 
Dante is not modern truth. It may be O.K. but not as modem 
man’s.... 

The Protestant world has lost the sense of mental and spiritual rotten¬ 
ness. Dante has it: ‘gran sacco che fa merda.’ The real theologians 
knew it. 

Part of the job is finally to get all the necessary notes into the text 
itself. Not only are the LI Cantos a part of the poem, but by labeling 
most of ’em draft, I retain right to include necessary explanations in 
LI-C or in revision.... 

Re your p. 2: that section of hell precisely has not any dignity. 
Neither had Dante’s fahrting devils. Hell is not amusing. Not a joke. 
And when you get further along you find individuals, not abstracts. 
Even the XIV-XV has individuals in it, but not worth recording as 
such.... 

Take a fugue: theme, response, contrasujet. Not that I mean to 
make an exact analogy of structure. 

Vide, incidentally, Zukofsky’s experiment, possibly suggested by 
my having stated the Cantos are in a way fugal. There is at start, 
descent to the shades, metamorphoses, parallel (Vidal-Actaeon). All 
of which is mere matter for little -rs and Harvud instructors unless I 
pull it off as reading matter, singing matter, shouting matter, the tale 
of the tribe. 

If you have Polite Essays, you will see note to effect that economics 
always has been in the best large poetry. Bank money wasn’t so vital 
to Odysseus. 


P.C.A.P.-9 
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Yvor Winters 

from Primitivism and Decadence: A Study of American Experimental 
Poetry 1937 (reprinted in In Defense of Reason, i960) 


Mr Pound’s Cantos ... make no unfulfilled claims to matter not in the 
poetry, or at any rate relatively few and slight claims. Mr Pound 
proceeds from image to image wholly through the coherence of 
feeling: his sole principle of unity is mood, carefully established and 
varied. That is, each statement he makes is reasonable in itself, but 
the progression from statement to statement is not reasonable: it is 
the progression either of random conversation or of revery. This kind 
of progression might be based upon an implicit rationality; in such a 
case the rationality of the progression becomes clearly evident before 
the poem has gone very far and is never thereafter lost sight of; in a 
poem of any length such implicit rationality would have to be sup¬ 
ported by explicit exposition. But in Mr Pound’s poem I can find few 
implicit themes of any great clarity, and fewer still that are explicit. 

The principle of selection being less definite, the selection of details 
is presumably less rigid, though many of the details display a fine 
quality. The symbolic range is therefore reduced, since the form 
reduces the importance of selectiveness, or self-directed action. The 
movement is proportionately slow and wavering - indeed is fre¬ 
quently shuffling and undistinguished - and the range of material 
handled is limited: I do not mean that the poetry cannot refer to a 
great many types of actions and persons, but that it can find in them 
little variety of value - it refers to them all in the same way, that is, 
casually. Mr Pound resembles a village loafer who sees much and 
understands little. 

The following passage, however, the opening of the fourth Canto, 
illustrates this kind of poetry at its best: 

Palace in smoky light, 

Troy but a heap of smouldering boundary stones, 
ANAXIFORMINGES! Aurunculeial 
Hear me. Cadmus of Golden Prows! 

The silver mirrors catch the bright stones and flare, 

Dawn, to our waking, drifts in the cool green light; 
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Dew-haze blurs, in the grass, pale ankles moving. 

Beat, beat, whirr, thud, in the soft turf under the apple-trees, 

Choros nympharum, goat-foot, with the pale foot alternate; 
Crescent of blue-shot waters, green-gold in the shallows, 

A black cock crows in the sea-foam; 

And by the curved, carved foot of the couch, 

claw-foot and lion-head, an old man seated 
Speaking in the low drone... 

Ityn! 

Et ter flebiliter, Ityn, Ityn! 

And she went toward the window and cast her down 
And the while, the while, swallows crying: 

Ityn! 

‘It is Cabestan’s heart in the dish.’ 

‘It is Cabestan’s heart in the dish?’ 

‘No other taste shall change this.’ 

The loveliness of such poetry appears to me indubitable, but it is 
merely a blur of revery: its tenuity becomes apparent if one compares 
it, for example, to the poetry of Paul Valery, which achieves effects 
of imagery, particularly of atmospheric imagery, quite as extra¬ 
ordinary, along with precision, depth of meaning, and the power that 
comes of close and inalterable organization, and, though Mr Pound’s 
admirers have given him a great name as a metrist, with incom¬ 
parably finer effects of sound. 

( 57 - 9 ) 

Mr Pound’s Cantos are decadent in relation to Paradise Lost, since 
their structure is purely qualitative. But, historically, there is pro¬ 
bably another relationship to Whitman here, in which Mr Pound 
shows not decay but growth. It is not a relationship of theme, as in 
Crane’s poetry, but one of form. Mr Pound’s long line is in part a 
refinement of Whitman’s line; his progression from image to image 
resembles Whitman’s in everything save Whitman’s lack of skill. The 
Cantos are structurally Whitmanian songs, dealing with non-Whit- 
manian matter, and displaying at their best great suavity and beauty. 
As Crane shifts out of pseudo-reference into rational reference in 
Voyages II, so Mr Pound in his versions of Propertius, using the same 
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form as in the Cantos, produces coherent comment on formulable 
themes, or does so part of the time. The change may be due to the 
genius of Propertius, but it is possible in Mr Pound’s form. The form, 
however, would not permit of any very rapid or compact reason¬ 
ing. 

( 92 - 3 ) 

The poet who has made the most ambitious attempt of our century 
to create a carry-all form is Ezra Pound, but his free verse, though the 
best of it is better metre than any of the neo-Websterian verse, 
remains in spite of his efforts a lyrical instrument which is im¬ 
properly used for other than lyrical effects. 

As in all free verse, and as in Websterian verse, we have in Mr 
Pound’s verse no normal foot, nothing to take the place of the 
couplet’s basic regularity, no substructure insisting steadily on the 
identity of the poem, regardless of whither it wander. The meter, as 
in nearly all free verse, is wholly at one with the mood, and if the 
mood undergoes a marked change, the whole poem goes off with it 
and becomes incoherent. Purely didactic poetry is impossible in the 
form, because of the chanting, emotional quality of the rhythms, from 
which there is no escape, even momentarily: the rhythm implies a 
limited lyrical mood. 

Unlike the Websterians, Mr Pound in his best Cantos does not 
muddy his verse with secondary and uncontrolled didacticism: he is 
usually didactic, if at all, by implication only, but implication is 
inadequate, in the long run, as a didactic instrument. In the best 
Cantos , 1 at least, Mr Pound is successful, whether in fragments or on 
the whole, but he presents merely a psychological progression or 
flux, the convention being sometimes that of wandering revery, 
sometimes that of wandering conversation. The range of such a con¬ 
vention is narrowly limited, not only as regards formulable content, 
but as regards feeling. The feelings attendant upon revery and 
amiable conversation tend to great similarity notwithstanding the 
subject-matter, and they simply are not the most vigorous or impor¬ 
tant feelings of which the human being is capable. 

The method, when employed in satirical portraiture, lacks the 
incisiveness of the eighteenth-century masters: 

I A Draft of Thirty Cantos, Hours Press, Paris, 1932. 
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So we left him at last in Chiasso 
Along with the old woman from Kansas, 

Solid Kansas, her daughter had married that Swiss 
Who kept the Buffet in Chiasso. 

Did it shake her? It did not shake her. 

She sat there in the waiting room, solid Kansas, 

Stiff as a cigar store Indian from the Bowery 
Siich as one saw in the nineties. 

First sod of bleeding Kansas 

That had produced this ligneous solidness. 

If thou wilt go to Chiasso wilt f ind that indestructible female 
As if waiting for the train to Topeka. 

The passage is amusing in a way, but is soft and diffuse. Even The 
Rosciad affords more successful portraits. Notwithstanding the con¬ 
creteness of the material, the metre is already outside the range in 
which it functions most effectively - the range, that is, of the fourth 
or of the seventh Canto. The metre is naturally elegiac, and the 
handling of it in such a passage as this is bound to be arbitrary and 
insensitive: the secondary accents fall accidentally, are hard to 
identify, and are neither perceptive nor intrinsically pleasing as 
sound, and so little attention is paid to shadings of quantity as to 
render the passage very awkward of movement. These defects in 
general are the defects of Mr Pound’s style, though in many passages 
they are far less evident than here. Like Swinburne, he has acquired 
an undeserved reputation for metrical mastery, largely as a result of a 
fairly suave manipulation of certain insistently recurring mannerisms, 
which, to the half-trained or the half-alert, appear signs of finish and 
control rather than what they are, the signs of a measure of incer¬ 
titude and of insensitivity. 

Mr Pound has come no closer than Mr Tate to creating a carry-all 
metre, but in his efforts he has sometimes created a purer poetry than 
has Mr Tate while indulging in strictly similar efforts, chiefly, per¬ 
haps, because Mr Pound has not been aware of comparably difficult 
material. 

(i45-b) 
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Ezra Pound 

from Guide to Kulchur 1938 (reprinted 1966) 

At this point we must make a clean cut between two kinds of 
‘ideas’. Ideas which exist and/or are discussed in a species of vacuum, 
which are as it were toys of the intellect, and ideas which are intended 
to ‘go into action’, or to guide action and serve us as rules (and/or 
measures) of conduct. 

Note that the bloke who said: all flows, was using one kind, and 
the chap who said: nothing in excess, offered a different sort. 

In our time Al Einstein scandalized the professing philosophists by 
saying, with truth, that his theories of relativity had no philosophic 
bearing. 

(Pause here for reflection.) 

(34) 

At last a reviewer in a popular paper (or at least one with immense 
circulation) has had the decency to admit that I occasionally cause the 
reader ‘suddenly to see’ or that I snap out a remark ... ‘that reveals 
the whole subject from a new angle’. 

That being the point of the writing. That being the reason for 
presenting first one facet and then another -1 mean to say the purpose 
of the writing is to reveal the subject. The ideogramic method con¬ 
sists of presenting one facet and then another until at some point one 
gets off the dead and desensitized surface of the reader’s mind, onto a 
part that will register. 

The ‘new’ angle being new to the reader who cannot always be 
the same reader. The newness of the angle being relative and the 
writer’s aim, at least this writer’s aim being revelation, a just revela¬ 
tion irrespective of newness or oldness. 

(Si) 

The syllogism, time and again, loses grip on reality. Richard St 
Victor had hold of something: sic: 

There are three modes of thought, cogitation, meditation and con¬ 
templation. In the first the mind flits aimlessly about the object, in 
the second it circles about it in a methodical manner, in the third it is 
unified with the object. 

( 77 ) 
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Scaevola, pontifex maximus (died 82 b.c.), said there were three 
theologies: the poet’s anthropomorphic and false, the philosopher’s 
rational and true but not for use, the statesman’s built on tradition 
and custom. 

Herein self-proclaimed the defeat or defect and/or limit of the 
school. 

For the gods exist. I am looking for a decree of the Roman Senate 
(161 b.c.) which forbade the entrance of Stoics along with other 
exotic philosophies. Was it wisdom or mere bull-headed provin¬ 
cialism? I prefer to think it intuitive. 

A wisdom built of the first and third theologies. We do not marry 
young ladies to trees. But there is truth in the custom. It has taken 
two thousand years to get round again to meditating on mythology. 

(124-5) 


Rappel a L’Ordre 

Knowledge is NOT culture. The domain of culture begins when 
one HAS ‘forgotten-what-book’. 

Boccherini, Op. 8 No. 5 (as played by the New Hungarian Four) 
is an example of culture. Bartok’s Fifth Quartet under same condi¬ 
tions (5 March 1937, Rapallo) is the record of a personal struggle, 
possible only to a man born in the 1880s. 

It has the defects or disadvantages of my Cantos. It has the defects 
and disadvantages of Beethoven’s music, or of as much of Beethoven’s 
music as I can remember. Or perhaps I shd. qualify that: the defects 
inherent in a record of struggle. 

Man is an over-complicated organism. If he is doomed to extinction 
he will die out for want of simplicity.... The forma, the immortal 
concetto, the concept, the dynamic form which is like the rose pattern 
driven into the dead iron-filings by the magnet, not by material con¬ 
tact with the magnet itself, but separate from the magnet. Cut off by 
the layer of glass, the dust and filings rise and spring into order. Thus 
the forma, the concept rises from death 

The bust outlasts the throne 
The coin Tiberius ... 

(134-5, 152) 
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There is no mystery about the Cantos, they are the tale of the tribe - 
give Rudyard credit for his use of the phrase. No one has claimed 
that the Malatesta cantos are obscure. They are openly volitionist, 
establishing, I think clearly, the effect of the factive personality, Sigis- 
mundo, an entire man. The founding of the Monte dei Paschi as the 
second episode has its importance. There we find the discovery, or at 
any rate the establishment, of the true bases of credit, to wit the 
abundance of nature and the responsibility of the whole people. 

As history becomes better understood I think this emphasis will 
become steadily more intelligible to the general reader. 

( I 94) 

Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Hubert Creekmore February 1939 

I believe that when finished, all foreign words in the Cantos, Greek, 
etc., will be underlinings, not necessary to the sense, in one way. I 
mean a complete sense will exist without them; it will be there in the 
American text, but the Greek, ideograms, etc., will indicate a duration 
from where or since when. If you can find any briefer means of getting 
this repeat or resonance, tell papa, and I will try to employ it.... 

ALL typographic disposition, placings of words on the page, is 
intended to facilitate the reader’s intonation, whether he be reading 
silently to self or aloud to friends. Given time and technique I might 
even put down the musical notation of passages or ‘breaks into 
song’. 

There is no intentional obscurity. There is condensation to maxi¬ 
mum attainable. It is impossible to make the deep as quickly compre¬ 
hensible as the shallow.... 


Ezra Pound 

from a letter to George Santayana 16 January 1940 


It is good of you to write at such length. Responsus est: 

I. Premature to mention my ‘philosophy’, call it a disposition. In 
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another thirty years I may put the bits together, but probably won’t* 

2. Chinese saying ‘a man’s character apparent in every one of his 
brush strokes’. Early characters were pictures, squared for aesthetic 
reasons. But I think in a well-brushed ideogram the sun is seen to be 
rising. The east is a convention; the west ideogram hasn’t the sun in 
it. Not sure whether it may be sheepfold (this guess). 

One ideogramic current is from picture often of process, then it is 
tied to, associated with one of a dozen meanings by convention. 
Whole process of primitive association, but quite arbitrary, as: two 
men, city, night = theft.... 

Not the picturesque element I was trying to emphasize so much as 
the pt. re western man ‘defining’ by receding: red, color, vibration, 
mode of being, etc.; Chinese by putting together concrete objects as 
in F’s example: 

red cherry 

iron rust flamingo 

Am not sure the lexicographers back him up. 

Sorry you had those grubby pages. A few nice ideograms would 
have reconciled your aesthetic perceptions. 

Have I indicated my letch toward teXne, and do I manage to indi¬ 
cate what I conceive as kindred tendency? From the thing to the 
grouped things, thence to a more real knowledge than in our friend 
Erigena (whose text I have wheedled out of Genova) - nice mind but 
mucking about in the unknown. Damn all these citations of Hebrew 
impertinence or whatever. Erig. had a nice mind, full of light and had 
perceived quite a lot. It’s the fussing with nomenclature by absolutely 
ignorant arguers that gets my goat. 

The decline of the West occurred between the Nicomachean Ethics 
and the Magna (or fat) Moralia.. . . 

At any rate, Fenollosa has delivered us from the godawful trans¬ 
lations of Chinese poetry that preceded him. And there is a place 
where that rising sun ideogram in one of the poems in his anthology 
once and forever is a sort of Talba tan tost ve’. However, this is 
getting too complicated. 
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Ezra Pound 

from a letter to Katue Kitasono 15 November 1940 


Ideogram is essential to the exposition of certain kinds of thought. 
Greek philosophy was mostly a mere splitting, an impoverishment of 
understanding, though it ultimately led to development of particular 
sciences. Socrates a distinguished gas-bag in comparison with Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius. 

At any rate, I need ideogram. I mean I need it in and for my own 
job, but I also need sound and phonetics. Several half-wits in a state of 
half-education have sniffed at my going on with Fenollosa’s use of the 
Japanese sounds for reading ideogram. I propose to continue. As sheer 
sound Dai Gaku is better than Ta Tsii. When it comes to the question 
of transmitting from the East to the West, a great part of the Chinese 
sound is no use at all. We don’t hear parts of it, and much of the rest 
is a hiss or a mumble. Fenollosa wrote, I think justly, that Japan had 
kept the old sounds for the Odes long after the various invasions from 
the north had ruined them in China. Tones cannot be learnt at three 
thousand miles distance anyhow; or at any rate, never have been. 

The national defence of Basho and Chikmatsu can be maintained 
by use of the Latin alphabet. If any young Tanakas want to set out 
for world conquest, on the lines of Ubicumque lingua Romana, ibi 
Roma (wherever the Latin tongue, there Rome) you will invade much 
better by giving us the sound of your verse in these Latin signs that 
are understood from the Volga to the West Coast of Canada, in 
Australia, and from Finland to the Capes of Good Hope and Horn. 

English has conquered vast territories by absorbing other tongues, 
that is to say, it has poached most Latin roots and has variants on 
them handy for use where French and even Italian have shown less 
flexibility. It has taken in lashin’s of Greek, swallowed medieval 
French, while keeping its solid Anglo-Saxon basis. It then petrified 
in the tight little island, but American seems to be getting into Tokyo. 
Question of whether you want to ‘preserve’Japanese in test tubes or 
swallow the American vocabulary is for you to decide.... 

Throughout all history and despite all academies, living language 
has been inclusive and not exclusive. Japerican may well replace 
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pidgin even in our time, but Japanese will never become lingua 
franca until its sound is printed in the simplest possible manner. 


Ezra Pound 

from A Visiting Card 1950 (translated from Carta di Visita, 1942; 
reprinted with revisions in Impact, i960) 


If I have made any contribution to criticism I have done so by intro¬ 
ducing the ideogrammic system. True criticism will insist on the 
accumulation of these concrete examples, these facts, possibly small, 
but gristly and resilient, that can’t be squashed, that insist upon being 
taken into consideration, before the critic can claim to hold any 
opinion whatsoever. 

(73) 

Yvor Winters 

from The Anatomy of Nonsense 1943 (reprinted in In Defense of 
Reason, i960) 


Ezra Pound, Eliot’s master in poetry, began his poetic career as a 
student of the troubadours and of other early Romance poets, and 
as a disciple of Swinburne, the pre-Raphaelites and the early Yeats. If 
we examine such a poem as his Canzon: Of Incense, for example, we 
see a poem written in a difficult Provencal form, but showing a 
quality of feeling which appears to derive from the late romantics. It 
is part of an attempt, extending over some years, by a belated disciple 
of the nineties, to recreate early Romance poetry in the modem 
world, and with very little explicit reference to the modern world. 
The attempt was doomed at the outset: the late romantic influences 
were unsound, and the early Romance models, though admirable in 
their kind, represented an elaborate development of a very limited 
state of mind, the elaboration and the limitation equally being the 
product of a very special social system and philosophy now dead 
these many hundred years. One might imitate Dante more success- 
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fully than Amaut Daniel, I imagine, as one might imitate Jonson 
more successfully than Spenser: Dante and Jonson are timeless stylists; 
Spenser and, I should judge from what little I know of him, Daniel, 
display - with great beauty, no doubt - the eccentricities of their 
times, in spite of the fact that there are apparently important differ¬ 
ences between the respective eccentricities. The curious thing about 
it, however, is this: that it came much closer to succeeding than one 
would have expected. The Pound of this period is not as good as the 
best Swinburne, but he is better than Dante Rossetti or the early 
Yeats, and by a comfortable margin. 

About 1912 or a little later, however. Pound appears to have 
turned from his Provencal models except as he continued at times to 
translate them; he became a modern. Pound’s aim appears now to have 
been no longer the recreation of a past period, but the exploration of 
the life of his own time as he might be able to understand it. We have 
as a result the tentative beginnings to be found in his collection 
called Lustra: satirical thumb-nail sketches of people seen in London, 
and simple but real fragments of life seen more seriously, though 
very impressionistically, such as Fish and the Shadow. This poetry, 
whether satirical or not, is notable mainly for the effect it gives of 
charming fragments, as of something valuable shattered, a quality 
which I have elsewhere described as essentially primitive: aside from 
differences of subject-matter, it greatly resembles the slight but 
startling observations to be found in much of the poetry of the 
American Indian. We have a trained and refined sensibility unsup¬ 
ported by a unifying intellect, and employing the brief and annotative 
method apparently proper to it. 

It was at about this stage in Pound’s development that the widow 
of Ernest Fenollosa appears to have been struck with the idea that 
Pound was the man to put into final literary form the many literal 
translations left by her husband. According to the story current, she 
was impressed by the similarity of Pound’s poetry to the Chinese, 
in spirit if not in form. She may well have been impressed by the 
translations which Pound had already made from other languages: 
his version of the Anglo-Saxon Seafarer, and of a certain Provencal 
alba, alone, are enough to place him among the very few great 
translators in English. In any event, Pound got the manuscripts and 
set to work on them. They apparently provided him with material 
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exactly suited to his talents at that stage of his development: the 
Chinese poets, like Pound, were primitive in their outlook, and dealt 
with the more obvious and uncomplicated aspects of experience; 
but their outlook, though primitive, like Pound’s, differed from 
Pound’s in a richness and security of feeling within its limits - their 
subjects, though simple, were nevertheless more rich than any with 
which Pound had thus far dealt, and, though this may not seem im¬ 
portant at first glance, they lent themselves to the composition of 
poems longer than most which Pound had thus far attempted, so 
that he had an opportunity to explore the possibilities of the free 
verse which he had previously begun to employ. 

Whether or not the first Cantos were begun before the work on 
the Fenollosa manuscripts I cannot say; but the first three Cantos as 
they originally appeared in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse were awk¬ 
wardly Browningesque affairs which bear little resemblance to the 
later Cantos or to their own later forms. The Cantos in general come 
after the Chinese translations: in length they quite surpass the Chinese 
translations, and in metre they show a greater development as well, 
for whereas the Chinese translations are written in what is really a 
heavily cadenced prose that continually verges on verse without 
achieving it, the Cantos are written in a slow and heavily accentual 
verse, which at its best displays an extraordinarily suavity and grace of 
movement. 

But in the Cantos Pound is thrown back on his own subject-matter, 
and although his style has developed enormously since the poems 
which preceded the Chinese versions, his general intelligence has 
remained about where it was. He is no longer at liberty to borrow 
the technical and more or less intellectual framework of the trouba¬ 
dours, and he has none of his own to offer, yet he is bent on fusing 
his impressions into some kind of whole, and he seems to desire a 
whole which shall not falsify them or violate their essential quality: 
only one convention is plausible, the convention of remembered 
impressions, or revery. Thus we get the Cantos, poems in which a 
poet remembers his past experience of all kinds, literary, personal and 
imaginative, and moves from recollection to recollection purely and 
simply by means of suggestion. We may observe as a brief and fairly 
obvious example of the method the passage in the fourth Canto 
which begins in the second paragraph and extends to the passage 
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beginning ‘Thus the light rains’. This section takes us through 
references to a number of stories, some historical and some mytholo¬ 
gical, of cannibalism and of transformation, and the two kinds of stories 
appear solely because both elements appear in a few of them, so that 
the transition from allusion to allusion is easy. The other transitions 
in this Canto may appear more arbitrary if one merely describes them, 
but the feeling inherent in the revery is so constant that one is not 
troubled so long as one resigns oneself to the form of revery and asks 
for no more. 

Pound at maturity, then, sees life primarily as a matter of re¬ 
membered impressions, and his art is an art of revery: he is a sensi¬ 
bility without a mind, or with as little mind as is well possible. It is 
this Pound who provides the foundation for the more ambitious 
work of Eliot. 

(493-6) 

The theory and influence of Eliot, with which I am at present 
dealing, seem to me the most dangerous and nearly the least defensible 
of our time. They have grown upon our time with all the benumbing 
energy of a bad habit, till any attempt to analyse the defects of modern 
poetry in the light of civilized standards is accepted merely as evid¬ 
ence that the critic is not of the elect, is not a recipient of the grace of 
the Zeitgeist; till the good poetry written in our time is more com¬ 
monly than not excluded from consideration and even from publica¬ 
tion, because it is regarded as insensitive to the realities of the twentieth 
century. And when one seeks closely to find the features of the 
divinity, the primal spirit of the age to whose will surrender is 
required, one may well be appalled; for behind the shadows thrown 
by veil after veil of indeterminate prose one will find, if one is 
patient, the face of Ezra Pound in apotheosis. 

(50i) 
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Ezra Pound 

from ‘An Introduction to the Economic Nature of the United 
States’ 1944 (reprinted in Impact, i960) 1 


For forty years I have schooled myself, not to write the economic 
history of the U.S. or any other country, but to write an epic poem 
which begins ‘In the Dark Forest’, crosses the Purgatory of human 
error, and ends in the light, ‘fra i maestri di color che sanno’. For 
this reason I have had to understand the nature of error. But I don’t 
think it necessary to refer to each particular case of error. 

I do not believe that the method of historiography has progressed 
much since the days when Confucius selected the documents of the 
old kingdoms, and condensed his conclusions in the Great Digest. 

(u) 

I Translated from the Italian by Carmine Amore. [Ed.] 



Part Two Later Criticism, after 1945 


Introduction 

The main critical approaches to an understanding and evaluation of 
Pound’s poetry had been sketched out in the two decades before 
the Second World War, although the Cantos, as they were but 
half completed, did not then attract the attention they were 
eventually to receive. Naturally between 1940 and 1945, when 
men and editors were preoccupied with more pressing matters, 
there was little serious discussion of an ageing poet who was, 
after all, resident in a country at war with most of the English- 
speaking world. The few articles devoted to Pound appeared in 
American journals and seem hardly more than a continuation of 
the writing of the 1930s. 

Immediately after the war Pound was arraigned on earlier 
charges of treason for his broadcasts over Italian radio; he was 
found mentally unfit for trial and incarcerated in St Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. This made criticism of his poetry 
a delicate business. The Cantos, like Pound himself, had come to 
be considered moribund, the unfinished torso, as it were, of an 
impractical, baffling and over-ambitious work by a now insane 
poet. True, many old friends who did not share his political views 
(or the common estimate of them) stayed loyal to him and did 
what they could for his comfort or to secure his release: 

E. E. Cummings, for example, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Ernest 
Hemingway and Archibald Macleish. But he was now attracting 
a number of new visitors, some out of admiration for his work 
and literary ideas, but some also, such as John Kasper, out of a 
more suspect attraction to his political and racial ideas, as far as 
they could be understood. 

What brought Pound back on the literary scene was the publica¬ 
tion in 1947 of The Pisan Cantos and the subsequent award in the 
next year of the Bollingen prize for Poetry. An account of the 
ensuing furor among litterati, journalists and publicists belongs 
rather to the history of prejudice and chauvinism than to literary 
history, even though the ultimate identification of morality and 
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poetic values was sometimes invoked, in the name of‘commit¬ 
ment’, by some participants in this tedious debate. Of course no 
criticism worthy of the name emerged from the reaction in print, 
whether in the popular press or in the more intellectual journals. 1 

The poetic (and human) claims, however, of The Pisan Cantos, 
compared to the other contenders for the award, made it clear 
that Pound was still a literary force to be accounted for, and the 
serious attention now directed to this new instalment of Pound’s 
half-century old ‘long poem’ led gradually to a more thorough, 
and more academic, study of Pound’s oeuvre as a whole. The work 
in progress, with its obsessions, arcane reference and tantalizing 
obscurity, naturally attracted the more ambitious explicators and 
critics, particularly those who were trying to make sense of the 
poetry of the English-speaking world and America’s contribution to 
it. The American-ness of American literature was becoming a 
favourite theme in literary studies; expatriates such as T. S. Eliot 
and Ezra Pound were far too important to abandon to European 
culture, even though most of their lives had been spent outside 
the United States. 

The foundations of Poundian exegesis and some firm placing of 
his achievement had clearly been laid before the war. But the 
cloud of neglect and misunderstanding under which Pound’s 
political persona had brought his poetry endured long enough for 
Hugh Kenner to complain in 1951, with some justice, that ‘There 
is no great contemporary who is less read than Ezra Pound’. 
Kenner’s book. The Poetry of Ezra Pound, usefully summarized 
much of the preliminary work that was published in the post-war 
years, either in academic journals and theses, or issuing from small 
presses with some personal interest in Pound; it was, in fact, a 
guide-book from which more detailed and further-reaching 
investigations might begin. Pound’s poetry now became more 

i A representative sample of the documents is available in William Van 
O’Connor and Edward Stone (eds.), A Casebook on Ezra Pound , Crowell, 19 66. 
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than ever an academic subject. Documents and memoirs; collections 
of essays by and about Pound; exegetical studies and explications; 
theses and dissertations: all these began to emerge in a steady 
stream. The question of Pound’s patriotism. Fascism, anti-Semi¬ 
tism, anti-capitalism, once the first uproar had died down and in 
the peculiar atmosphere of the cold war, was tacitly ignored, 
dismissed, or regarded as irrelevant. 

Less happily, there were automatic assumptions, questioned by 
few, that Pound was the major poet of the twentieth century, and 
that the Cantos, properly understood, was not just an experiment, 
or drafts of a work in progress, but a successful accomplishment 
and a major work of art. The majority of students and critics, 
many of them acquainted with Pound and his family, or visitors 
to the Schloss Brunnenberg near Merano, devoted themselves to 
the intriguing (and educational) task of explicating the economic, 
historical, oriental, classical and personal allusions in the poem, 
and to the search for various classical models, principles of order 
and thematic unities. Underlying all this attention was the implicit 
claim that Pound was a contemporary classic, and that the Cantos 
was a work of significant structure and hidden unity, a Divina 
Commedia, a twentieth-century epic, or a neo-Alexandrian 
Metamorphoses. Only a few critics-although the number has gradu¬ 
ally grown - regarded the work as disiecta membra poetae (and of a 
mad poet at that), a series of fine lines and poetic images, awash 
in a flux of unassimilated prosaic quotations, idiosyncratic 
conversation or reminiscence, and predominantly private allusions. 
A less hostile, but still sceptical, point of view was to conceive of 
it as a didactic poem, with all the disadvantages inherent in the 
genre, a sort of cultural and economic education for those readers 
who followed up Pound’s clues to such neglected documents as 
Martin Van Buren’s autobiography or the writings of Leo 
Frobenius. The most sceptical saw it as the mistaken ambition of a 
minor poet, who had been, and was still, a master of technique 
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and, in William Carlos Williams’ words, ‘possessed of the most 
acute ear for metrical sequences, to the point of genius, that we 
have ever known ’, but who had been led by false principles and 
mistaken social obsessions into fakery and folly. Poundians, 
however, had no such qualms: for them the Cantos represented 
an entirely new poetic, based on principles that were properly 
modem and painfully evolved by Pound himself in his sixty 
years as a practising poet. Pound’s theories of translation; of 
image and ideogram; of rhythm and metrics; of melopoeia, 
phanopoeia and logopoeia; of the relations of literature and 
culture: all these, patiently (and impatiently) expounded in his 
criticism, were at last concretely exemplified in the Cantos. Each 
side had its justifications. Pound’s recently expressed distrust of 
his achievement in the Cantos (see, e.g., p. 376) does not 
necessarily carry a definitive weight. After all, the piecemeal 
publication and translation of the Cantos continues, and even those 
critics such as Noel Stock who conclude their work on the Cantos 
with quite severe final judgements clearly regarded the enormous 
preliminary effort of examination and explication as a worthwhile 
expenditure of their time and energy. Fortunately it is not the 
task of this editor to add his agreement or disagreement to the 
critical views printed in the following pages, or to decide whether 
the descriptions and evaluations of the Cantos found in them 
apply to the Cantos as printed or to some ideal poem constructed 
on the tenuous basis of Pound’s declared or assumed intentions. 

Although the obscurities of the Cantos have attracted most 
detailed critical attention in the past two decades, almost all the 
other areas covered in Pound’s prose and poetry, excepting his 
social and economic ideas, have been examined with exemplary 
thoroughness. Full-length studies were devoted to his longer 
poems and translations, such as Mauberley, Homage to Sextus 
Propertius and the Confucian Odes; a number of books and a 
larger number of articles, mostly in American academic journals, 
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were devoted to the influence of earlier and contemporary writers 
on his work; to his practical interest in Japanese poetry and Chinese 
literature; to his views on American history and Chinese philoso¬ 
phy; to his place in the American literary tradition; even to the 
editorial and general help which he gave such eminent fellow- 
writers as Yeats, Joyce and Eliot. 

One particularly valuable line of investigation, in my opinion, 
was the close and sympathetic attention paid to Pound’s theory 
and practice of translation, 1 partly because, as with many classical 
poets, there is no really clear line between this and his ‘original’ 
poetry. Before the war even such sympathetic commentators as 
T. S. Eliot were uneasy, even defensive, about his translations, 
especially when they involved languages which were, like Latin 
and Greek, but unlike Chinese, an accepted part of European 
education and culture, for here the deliberate or careless distortion 
of the original could be checked by the reader himself. In the 
1950s, however, the unexpected, if gratifying, quickening of 
interest in the classics among students, poets and the general 
public (witness the success of the Penguin Classics), as well as the 
more predictable growth of oriental studies in the period of the 
cold war, fostered, if only incidentally, a far more sophisticated 
view of the literary translator’s task, especially in his dealings with 
poetry. For this revaluation Pound indeed may take most of the 
belated credit. Only those such as Robert Graves, who had little 
real understanding of the ‘modern’ movement in poetry, continued 
to demand the narrow, literal (should one say, professorial) 
products that the public had long been used to. Critics who had 
as good a claim as most to be regarded as expert in their foreign 
fields re-examined Pound’s intentions and achievement: the 
verdict was surprisingly favourable. One might mention, among 
others, Michael Alexander (for the Anglo-Saxon); Achilles Fang, 

E. R. Miner, L. S. Dembo, Roy Teale, L. W. Chisolm and A. C. 

I See Introduction, p. 27 
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Graham (as orientalists); L. J. Richardson, D. S. Came-Ross, 

H. A. Mason, Peter Whigham and the present editor (on Pound’s 
dealings with classical literature). All in their several ways explained, 
defended and praised what Pound had done in his translations: 
what he had added to the resources of English poetry and to the 
ancient art of translation. 

Even more important, perhaps, was the incentive given by his 
example to other poets to reject the standard demands of 
publishers and reviewers of translations. The younger writers now 
felt freer, even where their grasp of the original was inferior to the 
scholar’s, to offer their poetic services to ancient or foreign poets - 
with or without the aid of a cooperative linguist or literal crib. 
‘Literalists’ still exist, of course, but the predominantly friendly 
reception accorded to Robert Lowell’s Imitations, for instance, 
to the many free versions of Greek, Roman and French tragedy 
and comedy, and to Peter Whigham’s Catullus, would have been 
most unlikely without the precept and precedent of Ezra Pound. 

He had apparently recovered for the translator the freedom to 
adapt and experiment that had generally been lost since the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the great ages of Imitation 
and ‘creative’ translation, when Sir John Denham and Samuel 
Johnson, neither of whose claims to Latinity were negligible, 
declared themselves for a liberalism which would put to shame 
contemporary reactionaries of similar pretensions. 

The selection of criticism, in the pages that follow, most of it 
written after 1950, is dominated, not surprisingly, by academics. 

For it has to be confessed that, in America at least, where modem 
English and American literature has been long established as an 
acceptable subject for study at the university, there is something 
very like a ‘Pound industry’. Although explicit critical comment 
is not wanting, the chief preoccupation of students and critics, as 
is clear even from the following pages, is explication, 
particularly the explication of the Cantos, although the earlier 
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work and the translations have had their due share of attention 
also. Beyond this, the other noticeable preoccupation is 
Quellenforschung, the typically academic study of Pound’s sources, 
which are fortunately limited, if diverse, in their origins and range. 
Parallel to this is a growing interest in the more general American 
and European influences on his poetry, criticism and thought, in 
tracing back to his models the different stages of his stylistic 
development. As far as I can see, the only studies of Pound still 
lacking are, first, a balanced examination of his economic and 
political doctrines, and, second, a sceptical investigation of his 
views on early American history, the financial and national 
policies of Adams, Jefferson, Martin Van Buren and others. Both 
of these areas pose, of course, a number of controversial problems. 
Like Pound’s own politics, they have therefore received superficial 
and gingerly treatment. 

The greater bulk of this post-war academic criticism made the 
task of selection much harder and the necessity of excerption and 
compression all the more stringent. Although I have tried to 
represent Pound’s admirers and detractors more or less equally, 
my criteria in this section were somewhat different from those 
used earlier. Liveliness counted rather more than poise, and fresh¬ 
ness of insight rather more than solid information. Academic 
criticism of Pound, with its proper concern for detail, illustration 
and proof, is for this very reason more easily excerpted than some 
earlier criticism. I can only trust that some of my attempts at 
abbreviation have not been too brutal. It goes without saying that 
for every piece included at least two other candidates had to be 
passed over. I have naturally included, when available, critical 
material emanating from Pound himself, but I should perhaps 
warn the reader that there is a large quantity of unpublished 
letters in various libraries and in private hands which might offer 
a very different picture from that presented by the scanty material 
in the public domain. In particular, it would be ill-advised, as I 
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stated earlier, to place too much reliance on certain pessimistic 
and adverse judgements by Pound on the Cantos as reported by 
some recent visitors. 1 It is true that Pound seems not to have 
added to the Cantos since 1962; nevertheless, portions of the later 
Cantos are still being published, partial revisions are made in 
them, and the translation of the whole work into Italian by 
Pound’s daughter, Mary de Rachewiltz, with Pound’s active 
cooperation, still continues steadily. Equally, certain earlier 
utterances about their significance and clarity, and the eventual 
possibility of a guide or map to them, should be regarded with a 
similar mild scepticism. The poem, if it is a structured whole, and 
not a series of brilliant sections and fragments, will eventually 
have to be understood and judged on its own, however sympa¬ 
thetic and knowledgeable an awareness we bring to the task. I 
can only hope that the pages that follow may offer clues and 
insight enough to offer the reader unfamiliar with Pound’s later 
work some of the evidence for an informed judgement. 

1 See, for instance. Pound’s telegram to G. Singh, published in The Times 
Literary Supplement, 6 March 1969, p. 241. 
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from an untitled piece in P. Russell (ed.) 

Ezra Pound: A Collection of Essays 1950 

It has been generally felt that the Cantos have no subject sufficiently 
extensive to demand the vast proportions of epic. We know that 
Pound wanted to write a big poem; but what was his poem to be 
about? 

The choice of a subject is a difficult problem in an age which 
possesses no body of accepted familiar stories and no coherent 
system of beliefs. It is common to express this by saying that we have 
no great contemporary myth which unifies experience for us; but 
this is not quite true for, in the disintegration of Western civilization, 
we possess a myth which is very fertile and all too contemporary. 
Pound has inevitably handled it, but he wisely decided that its 
extended treatment was best left to the practitioners of the Inner 
Gaze. In its place, he has chosen a myth which occurs in every 
Alexandrian age and is very potent in our own; it may be called 
(somewhat ponderously) syncretistic universalism. With the dissolu¬ 
tion of regional systems and beliefs, men’s eyes range over wide 
horizons in the effort to discover in distant times and places what 
they have lost at home; and they are led by their artists and thinkers 
who endeavour to construct new systems out of the most diverse 
materials. Anthropologists have familiarized us with the myths of all 
mankind. Jungian psychology has taught us that a twentieth-century 
Londoner, an ancient Sumerian and a South Sea Islander may all 
repeat in their unconscious mind certain age-old world-wide patterns 
or archetypes, historians like Toynbee attempt to offer us a vision of 
all history, and journalists like Wells do the same thing on a cheaper 
level. Nothing less than everything will satisfy our imagination, and 
even the politicians, usually way behind the times, have to pretend that 
they are thinking in terms of the whole human race. 

Did the modish public but know it, the Cantos are as ‘contempor- 
rary’, as much ‘in the movement’ as could be desired. Pound has 
called his poem ‘the tale of the tribe’, and the description is helpful, 
so far as it goes, for the subject of the Cantos is no less than ‘all history’, 
‘all myth’, without distinction of time or place. His theme, stated at 
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its widest, is a version of the struggle of light and darkness; more 
specifically, it is the way in which the Good Life is thwarted or 
realized. And since every vision of history must have its special 
angle, he has chosen the action of money upon the affairs of men. 

(136-7) 

In the light of Pound’s frequent failure to turn the historical 
component of the Cantos into poetry, it may be profitable to com¬ 
pare his definition, or description, of epic as ‘a poem including 
history’ 1 with Johnson’s statement that ‘History must supply the 
writer [of epic] with the rudiments of narration, which he must 
improve and exalt by a nobler art, must animate by dramatic energy. 

... ’ 2 It is not unfair to say that the difference between the two 
passages quoted above is that Milton’s epic animates history while 
Pound’s merely includes it. The distinction is a capital one. 

The reader may be inclined to attribute the failure of this part of 
the Cantos to the prevalence of an ‘unpoetic’ subject like economics; 
but this is an error, since anything that can passionately engage the 
human spirit is potential material for poetry. Pound himself settles 
the matter once and for all in Canto XLV where his sustained 
economic passion creates a passage of magnificent eloquence. But 
unhappily much more typical of his ‘economic poetry’ is the almost 
unreadable accumulation of monetary information which we find in 
Canto XLII - to take one example out of many. What these Cantos 
show is not that economics is an ‘unpoeticaP subject, but rather that 
Pound has not gone the right way about putting economics into verse. 
He should have left this mass of facts and figures - the mere raw 
material of his economic convictions - in the ‘red leather note-book’ 
he refers to in Canto LXXXVIII and brought to his poem only 
the refined metal. But Pound has always had the unhappy conviction 
that anything he has ever read is somehow inherently significant.... 

A passage of verse - whether it is complete in itself or simply an 
extract from a larger work - must be judged primarily by its purely 
literary qualities. Only when it has been found satisfactory by these 
standards does it become necessary to examine the materials which 
have gone to its making or the statement which it may seem to be 

1 Make it New, p. 19. 

2 Life of Milton. 


p.c.a.p. —10 
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enunciating. It is utterly untrue to say that the parts of the Divine 
Comedy or Paradise Lost are only significant in relation to, and because 
of, the theme of the whole poem. They are intensely (though of 
course only partially) significant in themselves, and when they are 
not so it is because Dante or Milton are for the moment writing 
badly. It would be truer to say that the whole - that is, the theological 
and cosmogonical system implied - is only poetically significant be¬ 
cause of, or in relation to, the parts. To try to reclaim all the pages of 
aridity or tiresomely fragmentated information which the Cantos 
contain by commentary and reference, and then to assert that the 
poem as a whole is important because the material it contains or the 
Weltanschauung it advances are important, is a reversal of the true 
critical procedure. It is far better to face the fact that for long sections 
of the Cantos Pound has simply failed in his poet’s job. 

The Pisan Cantos, written when Pound was in a military detention 
camp at the end of the war, solve certain problems and raise others. 
They show that he had lost none of his technical skill and that his 
lyrical vein was as beautiful as ever. And what is even more important, 
they reveal an awareness, both of himself and of life in general, of 
which the earlier Cantos gave no sign. Sometimes it issues in mo¬ 
ments of self-examination, like 
Tard, tres tard, je t’ai connue, la Tristesse, 

I have been hard as youth sixty years. 

(105) 1 

or 

J’ai eu pitie des autres 

probablement pas assez, and at moments that suited my 
own convenience. 

(44-5) 

sometimes in general statements like 
nothing matters save the quality of the affection 
(5i) 
or 

filial, fraternal affection is the root of humaneness. 

(21) 

I This and following page references are to the Faber edition of The Pisan 
Cantos, 1949. 
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This new note is all to the good and does something to supplement 
the deficiencies of the preceding Cantos, but it does not say much 
for Pound’s spiritual development that he had to be put in the death 
cells to discover what other poets have known all along: that human 
affairs cannot be profoundly contemplated without a great sense of 
pity and that life cannot be profoundly conceived except in terms of 
tragedy. Surely some realization of these truths should have reached 
him during the long years at Rapallo when he was jauntily or 
furiously versifying history and economics. Perhaps it did, but if so, 
it failed to get into his poetry. 

The personal note in The Pisan Cantos is not due to an access of self- 
pity, and is perfectly consistent with the scheme of the whole poem. 
Pound himself was always one of the personae of his own poem and it 
is quite logical that his experiences at Pisa should provide him with 
material for one of his main themes, that of the just man suffering in 
his struggle for the Good Life (as Pound conceives it). It is not the 
theme but the way he handles it which is objectionable. It takes the 
form of a gigantic monologue in which the various events of his life 
are presented against the background of the military prison at Pisa. 
In the earlier Cantos he passes rapidly from one theme to another, but 
he usually developed each theme sufficiently to allow it to stand coher¬ 
ently on its own. In the Pisan Cantos, however, he breaks up his 
material into a succession of tiny fragments; almost the whole volume 
consists of a stream of partial reminiscences, many of which are so 
trivial in themselves - not to mention being often incomprehensible 
to those who have not moved in Pound’s entourage for the last 
thirty years or so - that is it hard to see how he can possibly achieve 
his purpose, which is presumably to present a composite picture of 
the moeurs du siccle. The final effect is simply that of an old man 
wandering at random through his memories, which is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from the seemingly artless but in fact strictly controlled 
flow of mental images which we find, for example, in Mrs Bloom’s 
monologue in Ulysses. 

The fact that The Pisan Cantos so clearly fail in spite of the poetical 
powers which Pound has lavished on them suggests that it may be his 
method which is at fault. This impressive failure invites an examina¬ 
tion of the structural principle underlying the whole poem. Pound 
has rejected coherent architectonics in favour of a system which, it has 
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been suggested, approximates to that of the Chinese ideogram. How¬ 
ever this may be, the poem is in fact built up out of a scries of ‘ themes’ 
varying greatly in length and nature and usually recurring, which 
melt into one another according to some logic of the emotions which 
is to be apparent when the whole work is finished. The most import¬ 
ant of them is probably that of the sea-voyage, or Periplus, the main 
developments of which are the voyages of Odysseus to hell in Canto 
I, of Niccolo III of Este to the Holy Land in XXIV, and of the 
Carthaginian Hanno along the West Coast of Africa in XL. Another 
main theme is that of the artist’s position in society: Cantos VIII 
and XXI show Sigismundo and Jefferson playing the part of the 
enlightened patron; Cantos XXV and XXVI present the artist 
(Titian and Mozart) in relation to society - a theme which the victory 
of the Allied Armies gave Pound the chance of treating at length 
in The Pisan Cantos. Canto XLV relates all these passages to each 
other and to Pound’s conviction that art can only flourish in a just, 
non-usurious society. Another major theme is provided by a series of 
key figures, like Odysseus, Sigismundo, Guillaume d’Aquitaine, Jeffer¬ 
son, Adams and Pound himself, who are all related to each other - 
are indeed one composite character - by virtue of possessing more 
energy and vision than the common run of men who surround them: 

Being more live than they, more full of flames and voices. 1 
(VII) 

A theme may also consist of a single statement (‘to redeem Zion with 
justice]said Isaiah. Not out of interest said David Rex’ LXXIV), 
of an image (‘In the gloom the gold|Gathers the light about it’ 
XVII) or of some pivotal quotation (‘Pollon d’anthropon iden’ XII). 

At a deeper level, the poem is inspired by certain general doctrines, 
sometimes defined negatively, as in the hell Cantos, sometimes 
positively, as in the Confucian; they are intended to be seen ‘in 
action’ in the various historical sections. These doctrines do not 
admit of very precise definition .... they demand a respect for the 
natural rhythms and, above all, a social order that does not permit the 
various monetary practices which Pound describes as usurious. 

I The whole passage-one of the finest Pound ever wrote - should be studied. 
Cf. also the reference to Odysseus, ‘the live man among duds’, in Polite 
Essays, p. 45. 
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A very detailed line-by-line study of the whole poem would be 
needed to show how these various binding elements operate, and 
until this study has been made it may seem premature to attempt a 
final judgement (particularly since the poem is not finished). None the 
less, the fact remains that whatever unity and coherence Pound’s 
interests may possess within his mind, the general impression which 
the Cantos give is one of chaos. The absence of architectonics could 
have been made good by a very rigorous use of the binding elements 
which he has allowed himself, but unfortunately he has employed his 
links very sparingly. A single half-phrase, repeated hundreds of pages 
later, is a most inadequate way of relating two passages. Moreover, 
even when the links are perceived, they resemble stray grappling 
lines thrown from ships vaguely drifting by in the night, rather than 
true principles of unification. 

A further difficulty is the sequence in which the themes occur. For 
example, various sea-voyages are described in the poem, but would 
it matter if Hanno’s voyage preceded instead of following Niccolo’s? 
Would it matter if any incident occurred in a slightly different place? 
Would it even matter if in a new edition of the poem a careless 
printer were to transpose a few pages or even alter the order of entire 
Cantos? 

Until some extremely convincing Poundian exegesis has been 
performed, the answer to all these questions must, I believe, be 
negative. Pound has written in praise of order, but he has signally 
failed to achieve it. And he has rather given the show away by 
suggesting that something called ‘ texture ’ may be at least as important 
as form. 1 The difficulty is that texture must be uniformly good if you 
are going to rely on it. Milton, writing within a powerfully construc¬ 
ted framework, can afford to nod a little every now and then, but 
Pound has to be at his best all the time. Unfortunately, much of the 
texture of Cantos XXXI-LXXI is such that it could only pass 
muster if it were seen in relation to some extremely compelling theme. 

I believe that the method of the Cantos is radically mistaken and 
that Pound has tried in vain to work against the structure of the mind 
by requiring it to hold in pleasurable solution an almost indefinite 
sequence of partially or totally unrelated parts until the final moment 
when they are to cohere in one vast world-picture. It is not even 
I In Polite Essaysj pp. 75-6. 
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clear what he hopes to gain by such a method of writing, or why he 
could not have devised some structural principle which did violence 
neither to his distrust of Aristotelian architectonics nor to the mind’s 
inherent desire for order. 

And yet in art no catalogue of faults need ever spell total failure; 
Dickens is the obvious instance of a writer who again and again 
wrests victory out of the jaws of seeming defeat. The Cantos could 
still succeed if their cumulative effect was of some great vision 
embracing all experience and all knowledge, past and present: for 
this is the function of epic and alone justifies its vast proportions. 

Pound’s theme, it has been suggested, is the struggle of light and 
darkness, of good and evil, of the values expressed in Canto XIII 
against those expressed in Cantos XIV-XV; but the point to be 
determined is the form which this struggle takes. Since the poem may 
be going to finish with a paradiso, we cannot fully define its good, but 
it is unlikely to differ radically from the good Pound has presented 
before. This has always been primarily a naturalistic good in which a 
just social order, care for the arts, ‘brotherly deference’ and ‘filial, 
fraternal humaneness’ take the place of an interest in ‘life after death’ 
or such unsatisfactory mystical matters. His good is excellent but 
never radical. And his evil is of the same sort. Primarily monetary, 
issuing in usury and the corruption of the will which usury produces, 
it gives no hint of the existence of permanent essential Evil underlying 
this or that manifestation. 1 And yet the Vision of Evil is perhaps the 
most searching test of a writer’s quality. ‘What theme had Homer but 
original sin?’ Yeats asked. What theme has all the most profound 
literature, of the past and present? But it does not appear in the Cantos. 

Their fundamental weakness is that they do not show any real 
religious comprehension. Lacking it, Pound has not been able to 
dispose of sufficiently powerful forces to move a mighty poem; he 
presents a vision of the good, which does not satisfy our deepest 
demands, checked and thwarted by an evil which is never radical 
enough. Thus the aspiration towards the good is not heroic; and the 
failure to realize it is not tragic. The one is simply admirable, the other 
deplorable, but it is with stronger meat that the great poets of this or 
any other day have fed us. A further consequence of Pound’s failure 

I See the penetrating criticism of Pound’s hell in T. S. Eliot’s After Strange Gods, 
pp. 42-3. [See pp. 181-2 above - Ed.] 
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in religious awareness is that it deprives his poem of the one element 
which might have bound it together into a satisfying whole, in spite 
of all the structural faults. The poet who works at a sufficiently pro¬ 
found level may be able to say, or rather to make the reader feel, that 

... whether in Argos or England 
There are certain inflexible laws, 

Unalterable, in the nature of music. 

and that consequently distinctions of time and place do not matter. 
But this synoptic vision Pound does not possess, and its absence is all 
the more unfortunate since on the plane on which he moves distinc¬ 
tions of time and place do matter; hence his transitions from Greek 
myth to Provencal legend, or from ancient China to modern America, 
do not affect us as anything deeper than a literary device which per¬ 
mits him to compose poetry about the various subjects which interest 
him. 

This critique of the Cantos is offered as no more than a prelude to the 
more adequate evaluations which the present revival of interest in 
Pound should bring about. Criticism has dealt so inadequately with 
him in the past that even his faults - let alone his virtues - have not 
been properly recognized. Future critics may or may not endorse the 
view proposed in this essay, which is that in attempting so ambitious 
a work as the Cantos Pound has over-rated his powers, but has never¬ 
theless written some of the finest poetry of our time. What matters is 
not that there should be agreement, but that the relevant texts should 
be examined. It is also desirable that those who wish to see Pound’s 
work justly appreciated should not overstate their case, for in so doing 
they will merely win him a temporary notoriety at the cost of an 
even deeper subsequent neglect. 

(145-53) 
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Wyndham Lewis 

from an untitled piece in P. Russell (ed.), 
Ezra Pound: A Collection of Essays 1950 


Pound is, was always, is, must always remain, violently American. 
Tom Sawyer is somewhere in his gait, the Leaves of Grass survive as 
a manly candour in his broad and bearded face: the ‘tough guy’ that 
has made Hemingway internationally famous, and the ‘strenuous¬ 
ness’ of he of the Big Stick, 1 are modes of the American ethos with 
which Pound is perfectly in tune. The good, bad and indifferent in 
Americanism all goes in, to make the perfect specimen - where that 
is concerned it would be impossible to be more unselective. He 
exercises a sort of tribal attraction for his fellow-countrymen, over 
and above the effect of the glamour of his poetic genius. In his present 
great misfortune the sympathy has been markedly spontaneous. I 
suggest that the spectacle of a great American in eclipse in this way 
has an effect beyond the question of the welfare of American Letters. 

Pound’s nearest American analogue in the past is not Whitman, 
however, or Mark Twain, but a painter, James McNeil Whistler - 
the ‘gentle master of all that is flippant and fine in art’. Whistler 
signed his pictures with a butterfly. Indeed, their delicacy would not 
admit of the intrusion of the customary extrovert clodhopping cal¬ 
ligraphy in the lower right-hand corner, where the authorship of the 
work is proclaimed. Only by the unobtrusive presence of this winged 
insect was the artist’s identity revealed. Like Pound in the literary art, 
it was in the extreme-orient that Whistler had discovered the funda¬ 
mental adjustments of his preference. But what I would say here is 
how strangely in contradiction American ‘toughness’ and so much 
that is American is to the Butterfly - taking that as a symbol. 

(262) 

I President Theodore Roosevelt. [Ed.] 
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F. R. Leavis 

‘Pound in his Letters*, Scrutiny, vol. 18 1951 1 (reprinted in Anna 
Karenina and Other Essays, 1967) 


One would say that the volume of Letters, in sum, made tragic 
reading, if only the disaster it records weren’t accompanied by so 
much that is brutally without dignity, and where it is comic, often 
odious too. The disaster, in fact, was a long degeneration, and is tragic 
only in that there had been something so admirable and heroic about 
the hero. The Pound who came to England in 1908 showed a wonder¬ 
ful energy of disinterested intelligence and public spirit. Never, in the 
literary world, has there been a more courageous single-mindedness. 

‘ Until someone is honest we get nothing clear.’ ‘It is only when a few 
men who know get together and disagree that any sort of criticism is 
bom. ’ ‘Isn’t it worth while having one critic who won’t say a thing is 
good until he is ready to stake his whole position on the decision?’ 
‘You offer to find a publisher ... if I abrogate my privileges, if I give 
way to, or saddle myself with, a damn’d contentious, probably in¬ 
competent committee. If I tacitly, tacitly to say the least of it, accept 
a certain number of people as my critical and creative equals, and 
publish the acceptance.’ ‘Dear Hjarriet] M[onroe]: No, most em¬ 
phatically I will not ask Eliot to write down to any audience what¬ 
soever. I dare say my instinct was sound enough when I volunteered 
to quit the magazine quietly about a year ago. Neither will I send you 
Eliot’s address in order that he may be insulted.’ 

He forced Eliot on Harriet Monroe’s Chicago Poetry, and, with a 
patent absence of concern for anything but the reputation, livelihood 
and development of poets and writers, did what he could to get them 
published and known, and to make such organs as he could start, 
commandeer or get a hand in, serve his magnanimous purposes. To 
discover and launch Eliot - that is a historic achievement. He may 
claim also a large part of the credit for Joyce. Whom else did he 
push? - Wyndham Lewis, in recording which item we come, it 
seems to me, to the other side of the account, and to Pound’s limita- 


I A review of D. D. Paige (ed.), The Letters of Ezra Pound and Peter Russell 
(ed.), Ezra Pound: A Collection of Essays. [Ed.] 
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tions. For these, which are very serious in a man who has been so 
influential, have - and especially in view of the second volume under 
discussion - to be insisted on, and at length. 

Wyndham Lewis’s reputation as a writer was established by the 
efforts of the Egoist group, in which Pound played so large a part. As 
a result, that reputation - which cannot, I believe, bear the beginnings 
of critical scrutiny - enjoyed the support of Eliot’s rising prestige in 
the 1920s. Eliot remained faithful till at least the middle 1930s (and 
today we are in danger of having Tan and The Childermass revived 
and pressed on us as memorable works). I stress the instance of 
Wyndham Lewis, because he is representative; he represents a kind 
of toughness - a truculent inhumanity or antihumanity (‘ My God, 
they stink!’), a mechanistic externality - an attraction to which is to 
be found in Eliot as well as Pound. (It is to be noted, too, that while 
Pound backed Mussolini, and Wyndham Lewis wrote a book in 
favour of Hitler, Eliot drew inspiration for such distinctive ethos as 
the Criterion had from Charles Maurras.) 

If we ask what other poets Pound backed (other than Robert Frost), 
the answer is that it is hard to remember, because on the whole they 
matter so little. And here again we have Pound’s limitations. 

And yet it was, beyond question, a strong intelligence that in¬ 
fluenced Eliot - and Yeats - beneficently at a crucial moment, and 
earned Pound an illustrious place in the history of English poetry. He 
encouraged Yeats in his emergence out of the incantations of the 
Celtic Twilight into speech-rhythms and a use of language spare, taut 
and ironical. He knew what, in a post-Swinburnian climate, had to be 
said to the young talent if there was to be any hope of a prosperous 
development. ‘Verse ought to be at least as well written as prose’ - 
this was a dictum that Pound could enforce in cogent (and construc¬ 
tive) particular criticism. 

‘I think’, says Mr Eliot in the essay of his reprinted in Mr Russell’s 
volume, ‘that Pound was original in insisting that poetry was an art, 
an art which demands the most arduous application and study, and 
in seeing that in our time it has to be a highly conscious art’. In order 
to indicate the nature of a promising addiction to ‘art’, more, of 
course, is needed than a reference to the Provencal patterns that 
Pound cultivated. What more Mr Eliot provides a couple of sen¬ 
tences further on: 
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The business of the poet is to be more conscious of his own 
language than other men, to be more sensitive to the feeling, 
more aware of the meaning of every word he uses, more 
aware of the history of the language and of every word he 
uses, than other men. 

The more one ponders it the more difficult a concept does ‘lan¬ 
guage’ become to delimit. To be sensitive to a language is to be 
sensitive to a culture. You can only hope to be sensitive to a language 
of the past, or to a foreign language, out of your sensitiveness to your 
own contemporary culture - out of your sensitiveness to your own 
language, your sensitiveness and consciousness in the present. 

And here we come again to Pound’s limitations. How can he have 
offered with such conviction his Guides, his How to Reads, his quint¬ 
essential propaedeutics for poets, with their prescriptions of Proven¬ 
cal, medieval Italian, Chinese and so on? How could he discriminate 
so perversely and confidently in favour of so dull a set of conventions 
as the Provencal - conventions with so inferior a culture behind them 
and in them? when the Middle Ages have so much to offer that is so 
much more worth study, and in the past of his own language? 
‘Really one don’t need to know a language. One needs, damn well 
needs, to know the few hundred words in the few really good poems 
that any language has in it.’ He didn’t really know what a culture was 
at all - in spite of his noble desire ‘to set the arts in their rightful place 
as the acknowledged guide and lamp of civilization’. Though he 
boasted that, ‘neither Irish nor Catholic, I have had more medieval 
contact than most, through Dante and my Provencal’, he knew 
about medieval civilization essentially nothing. And he knew about 
Europe, one is driven to say too, essentially nothing. 

For the admirable American energy and disinterestedness and 
generosity that were his virtues carried with them certain attendant 
disabilities. He glimpsed in poetry and art light and significance that 
should, he felt, make life worth living; and he devoted himself with 
magnificent single-mindedness to the service of what he saw. But of 
the nature of that and its relation to life, he had only the most limited 
understanding - barbarian, one is inclined to say, but the barbarians 
had cultures in precisely the sense that Pound remained unaware o£ 
He could judge that he had been bom ‘in a half-savage country’, but 
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the unawareness persisted invincibly. ‘It takes about six hundred to 
make a civilization’, he says in 1928. Anyone who doubts the sig¬ 
nificance of this should ponder the following: 

The Greek populace was paid to attend the great Greek 
tragedies, and dam well wouldn’t have gone otherwise, or if 
there had been a cinema. 

Shakespeare was ‘Lord Somebody’s players’; and the 
Elizabethan drama, as distinct from the long defunct religious 
plays, was a court affair. 

As for the degeneration, that becomes apparent when Pound takes 
to Social Credit (and Mussolini). ‘He saw’, says the editor in his 
Foreword, ‘Europe drifting towards a war that could have been 
avoided by a simple currency reform.’ About the bullying wilfulness 
of conviction with which Pound, in and out of season, asserted that 
things were as simple as that there was not only an element of Jon- 
sonian comedy; there was also something repellently brutal, a certain 
native tough and truculent insensitiveness turning into a positive vice. 
And here we come to the famous ‘brilliant epistolary style’. 

The letters do indeed exhibit a racy vigour and a strong directness 
and bite, conveying the courage and grapple of a live, disinterested 
mind. But from early on there are characteristics that, long before the 
end of the volume, have become a boring exasperation. There is that 
facetious and utterly pointless mispelling which Pound indulges in as 
soon as - which is very readily (even - a piquant situation - in writing 
to my old headmaster) - he feels that he has established an epistolary 
familiarity with a correspondent. So far from growing out of it he 
grows into it, and at the best it is the sign of a portentous established 
immaturity. 

But it is worse than that; it goes with something that is also 
immaturity and worse: ‘The French’, he says, ‘have a word of five 
letters and the English of four.’ In the one letter I have from Pound 
(and which I did not hand over to the editor - but because of its 
manner of referring to a distinguished poet and critic, and early friend 
of Pound) the ‘brilliant epistolary style’ is mainly a matter of the 
repetition of the English word. That word, in the Letters, has for 
abundant company a great deal of the same order, and, in spite of 
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some variety of a kind (e.g. ‘bug-headed ape’), the total effect is that 
of the maddening and depressing monotony of Army obscenity. 

It is more than a superficial foible; as we see it growing on the 
letter-writer we see a certain native (or cultural) insensitiveness, 
indulged and sanctioned, developing into a repellently ugly and 
inhuman brutality. Pound, translating the Shclleyan exaltations about 
the creative mind, writes: ‘Humanity is malleable mud, and the arts 
set the mould it is later cast into.’ It is significant that, in the same 
letter, two sentences further on, he writes: ‘Victoria was an excre¬ 
ment, Curtis, Lorrimer, all British journalism are excrement’, etc. 
The significance - the relation of these habits of expression to the 
bullying and overbearing absoluteness with which Pound advanced 
his simple panacea - is to be seen in the scatological Cantos. ‘Inhuman 
brutality’ too strong a description for what the toughness, the coarse¬ 
ness, the lack of something, comes to be? - Consider the attitude that 
Pound found himself able to take towards the systematic, and 
unspeakably atrocious, doing to death of the Jews of Europe. The 
spectacle of Pound’s degeneration is a terrible one, and no one ought 
to pretend that is anything but what it is. 

And this painfully limited mind, which does not know what a 
civilization is, and can suppose that to appreciate the best poems in a 
language you need only know as much of the language as the poems 
contain, is credited (see the essays in Mr Peter Russell’s collection) 
with having created a modern epic: ‘No one ever knew his own mind 
more clearly’, says Mr Hugh Kenner. ‘Indeed the didactic gestures 
emerge naturally from the store-house of volitional forms....’ The 
poet of the Cantos ‘knows his own mind’ clearly in the sense that 
what his technique is devoted to conveying is nothing substantially 
more than what, at the platform level, the didactic, conscious will 
dictates. And that confident domineering didactic consciousness is not 
the servant of any vital underlying theme, or of any rich sense of 
positive life. Mr Eliot said the damning thing about Pound’s moral 
inspiration when he remarked that Pound’s hells ‘are for the other 
people’. What comes up from below is hatred and the will to reduce 
life to what can give excuse for hatred and contempt and disgust. 
(Pound, like Eliot, dislikes Lawrence and is drawn to Wyndham 
Lewis - who also dislikes Lawrence.) Whatever the intensity of‘art’ 
represented by the Cantos, the effect, for all the famous skill and 
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variety of versification, is barrenness and monotony. Mauberley 
stands alone - a great poem; the art there is creative, the expression of 
a young, strong, generous and still sensitive mind. 

(74-7) 

Robert Graves 

from ‘These Be Your Gods,’ The Crowning Privilege 1955 
(originally part of the Clark Lectures, 1954-5) 


... to publish a poem strewn with references to which not one 
reader in ten million has the key, is regarded as impudence by Dame 
Ocupacyon. The case becomes worse when the poet misquotes; as so 
often happens with Ezra Pound. 

Pound, an Idaho man, left America with a patchy education and 
settled in London while Edward VII still sat firmly on the throne. 
London was then the acknowledged literary centre of the English- 
speaking world. Pound’s early poems were influenced by William 
Morris, Browning and Yeats, particularly Yeats. Pound wrote in 
Yeatsian style: 

For I was a gaunt, grave councillor 
Being in all things wise, and very old, 

But I have put aside this folly and the cold 
That old age weareth for a cloak.... 

But Pound had no inkling of English tradition, and when he tried to 
write a Villonaud in eighteenth-century English style, could get no 
closer to it than the shockingly illiterate: 

Drink we a skoal to the gallows tree, 

Francois and Margot and thee and me. 

Drink we to Marienne Ydole 

That hell brenn not her o’er cruelly .... 

Those that we love shall God love less 
And smite always at their faibleness? 

He ordered his songs to cock a snook at Mr Strachey, Editor of the 
Spectator; and published among them a Latin poem in which the 
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future indicative of gaudeo was given as gaudero; and wrote Maelids 
for Meliads in a poem allegedly based on Ibycus. The Thames was 
not set on fire. 

Before his arrival on these shores he had been teaching English 
Literature in a small Mid-Western college, where he was not appre¬ 
ciated, and left soon after his arrival. It is my impression that Pound 
never forgave his country this rebuff, and that he thereafter ranked 
himself as a great teacher whose talents were too stupendous for the 
classroom and at whose knees all illuminated rebels would gather. He 
made his peace with Walt Whitman whom he had hitherto despised, 
and wrote in Whitmanesque vein: 

Go, my songs, seek you praise from the young and the 

intolerant. 

Move among the lovers of perfection alone. 

Seek ever to stand in the hard Sophoclean light. 

With T. E. Hulme and others he issued the Imagiste manifesto, which 
offered a hard, precise image as the summutn bonum of poetry; but 
Imagism never caught on here. It seemed both precious and metrically 
undisciplined, and (worse) could not be harnessed to the war effort of 
a nation in arms. Slowly the frustrated Pound went mad-dog, and 
bit the other dogs of his day; he even, as I have said, fastened his teeth 
in Yeats’s hand, the hand that had fed him. 

I did not meet Pound until 1922, in T. E. Lawrence’s rooms at 
All Souls’. He happened along for a discussion of Provencal poems, 
on which Lawrence was an authority. Lawrence introduced us: 
‘Pound, Graves; Graves, Pound; you’ll dislike each other.’ From his 
poems, I had expected a brawny, loud-voiced, swashbuckling 
American; but he was plump, hunched, soft-spoken and ill-at-ease, 
with the limpest of handshakes. Afterwards I asked Lawrence: ‘What’s 
wrong with that man?’ Lawrence answered cryptically: ‘Pound has 
spent his life trying to live down a family scandal: he’s Longfellow’s 
grand-nephew.’ 

Gilbert Highet parodied Pound in 1942: 

... And there sat the well-oiled fire-engine 
all ready to strain its gutmost 

eek ow ouf honk honk 
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unable to think, but ready to quote and paraphrase 
in six languages 
including Provencal.., 
ei didl didl 
li chat e li fidl 

it took a man like Ezra to kill Provencal poetry 
for us... 

‘The well-oiled fire-engine’ is T. S. Eliot’s tribute to Pound’s verse 
technique. And again: 

the Emperor is at Ko 
but No 

silken strings shiver no longer, clashing of similax, dark 
nuts on the dry bough, nuts on wet earth, nuts 
it’s lonesome too being the only one who understands Caius 

Properzius, 

’Alkaios, 

Li Pu, 

all great guys, 
an’ I know ’em, see? ... 

However, Pound’s bravado paid in the long run. He knew little 
Latin, yet he translated Propertius; and less Greek, but he trans¬ 
lated Alcaeus; and little Anglo-Saxon, yet he translated The Seafarer. 
I once asked Arthur Waley how much Chinese Pound knew; Waley 
shook his head despondently. And I don’t claim to be an authority on 
Provencal, but Majorcan, which my children talk most of the time, 
and which I understand, is closely related to it. When my thirteen- 
year-old boy was asked to compare a Provencal text with Pound’s 
translation, he laughed and laughed and laughed. 

Pound’s admirers explain that his translations should not be read 
as such; that his free treatment of the original has supplied him with 
many interesting new ideas. Well, I don’t know.... It is true that 
Michelangelo advised young painters to seek inspiration (when at a 
loss) from the damp patches and cracks on their bedroom walls. But 
the corresponding source of poetic inspiration would, I suppose, be 
the litter left behind by foreign students in a Bloomsbury hostel; it 
seems unfair on Alcaeus and Li Po and Propertius to treat them so 
cavalierly. Pound’s passionate feelings became centred later in politics 
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and popular economic theory: he even succeeded for awhile in per¬ 
suading Yeats of the brutal virtues of Fascism. He also convinced 
himself that the Jews had invented usury, and that the jew (with a 
small j) was the evil genius who degraded our superior Christian 
culture, from which only a revolution of intellectual aristocrats could 
dislodge him. It is an extraordinary paradox that Pound’s sprawling, 
ignorant, indecent, unmelodious, seldom metrical Cantos, embel¬ 
lished with esoteric Chinese ideographs - for all I know, they may 
have been traced from the nearest tea-chest - and with illiterate 
Greek, Latin, Spanish and Provencal snippets (the Italian and French 
read all right to me, but I may be mistaken) are now compulsory 
reading in many ancient centres of learning. If ever one comes across 
a relatively simple Blake-like passage in the Cantos, sandwiched 
between direct quotations from history textbooks and snarling 
polyglot parentheses, this is how is sounds. Forgive me; but we are 
all adults here: 

S .. .t on the throne of England, s ... t on the Austrian sofa. 

In their soul was usura and in their minds darkness 
and blankness, greased fat were four Georges 
Pus was in Spain, Wellington was a jew’s pimp [small j] 
and lacked mind to know what he effected. 

‘Leave the Duke, go for gold!’ 

In their souls was usura and in their hearts cowardice. 

In their minds was stink and corruption. 

Two sores ran together, Talleyrand stank with shanker, 
and hell pissed up Metternich. 

Filth stank as in our day ... 

Even Whitman’s barbaric yawp was hardly as barbaric as that. 
But remove the layers and layers of cloacinal ranting, snook-cocking, 
pseudo-professorial jargon and double-talk from Pound’s verse, and 
what remains? Longfellow’s plump, soft, ill-at-ease grand-nephew 
remains . 1 

i Mr Gordon Wharton has recently written about Pound in The Times 
Literary Supplement that: ' whatever total judgement one makes on his works, 
one has to admit that his whole poetic career has been dominated by an 
ambition to achieve major form’. As an example of major writing he quotes 
Pound’s lyric: 
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T. E. Lawrence wrote in 1912 to his brother Will, who had come 
under Pound’s influence: 

Pound has a very common American affectation of immense 
learning in strange things. If you can read history and Bertrand 
together you would not dream of following him.... I think 
The Goodly Fere is by far his best thing.... 

Bertrand de Bom was a Provencal hero whom Pound used as one of 
his own personae, or masks; but who deserved a better fate. Lawrence 
means that The Goodly Fere, a rousing old-world Salvationist ballad 
about Jesus Christ, the muscular fisherman, is honest Longfellow: by 
Blind Bartimaeus out of The Wreck of the Hesperus. T. S. Eliot omitted 
it from his critical edition of Pound’s poems with the lame, if aris¬ 
tocratic, excuse that it was ‘too well known’. 

(120-25) 


O Lynx, guard this orchard. 

Keep from Demeter’s furrow 
This fruit has a fire within it, 

Pomona, Pomona, 

No glass is clearer than are the globes of flame 

What sea is clearer than the pomegranate body holding the flame? 

Pomona, Pomona, 

Lynx, keep watch on this orchard 
That is named Melagrana 
or the Pomegranate field 
The sea is not clearer in azure 
Nor the Heliads bringing light 
Here are lynxes Here are lynxes. 

Is there a sound in the forest 

of pard or of bassarid 
or crotale or of leaves moving? 

This makes little sense to me, though I am as good as the next man in seeing 
through a brick wall. I can get as far as where a lynx is improbably asked to 
keep from Demeter’s furrow a clear flaming pomegranate-like fruit in an 
orchard sacred to Pomona. But there the trail goes cold, despite Heliads, pards 
and bassarids ‘such as a college easily supplies’ (Dr Johnson on Lycidas). What is 
the Goddess Pomona doing among pards, lynxes and bassarids, none of which 
occurred in her limited Latin territory? And what or who is crotale} Only 
crotalon appears in Liddell and Scott and means a rattle, either real or meta¬ 
phorical. 
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David W. Evans 

from ‘Ezra Pound as Prison Poet’, University of Kansas City 
Review, vol. 23 1957 (reprinted in Walter Sutton (ed.), Ezra 

Pound: A Collection of Critical Essays, 1963) 

Any approach to the Pisan Cantos of Ezra Pound must be made with 
a certain amount of caution. Being what they are, political sensibilities 
may become inflamed at the mere mention of Pound’s name, and 
aesthetic sensibilities are apt to react almost as violently at any effort 
to separate one part of the Cantos from the whole for consideration 
as an independent entity. The real problem, however, lies not so 
much in avoiding the political Charybdis while skirting the aesthetic 
Scylla as it does in trying to establish the fact that the eleven cantos 
written during his internment in Italy, the Pisan Cantos, taken together, 
constitute Pound’s best integrated, most tightly unified, single com¬ 
position - not excepting even the Mauberley cycle. It is a risky business 
because Pound’s critics are almost at one in condemning the dis¬ 
ordered structure of the Cantos in whole or in part. The word, in 
short, most frequently associated with Pound’s great ‘poem of some 
length’ is the word ‘chaos’.... 

Amidst so much smoke there must certainly be some fire, but per¬ 
haps the deplorable lack of order in the Cantos depends somewhat 
on the point of view. Certainly within the Pisan Cantos, at any rate, 
there is a machinery of organization, although it has very little to do 
with the crusting of legend, the Confucian ethic, the Homeric 
enthusiasm, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the Renaissance splendor, the 
Economic didoes, or even all the talk about ‘ideas going into action’. 
It owes its existence rather to the peculiar circumstances under which 
the poem was written. On one level the work even has an argument 
in the classical sense, and what could be more conducive to order? 
An egocentric old man who has been ‘hard as youth’ all his life, 
charged with propagandizing for the enemy in time of war, is taken 
prisoner by the American troops in Italy in 1945. He is committed to 
the Army Disciplinary barracks near Pisa, and there, a cultivated 
Barabbas amongst criminals rather worse than thieves, is allowed to 
sort out his memories, ponder on life, and out of the turmoil of his 
mind to achieve whatever kind of compromise he can with the des¬ 
peration of his plight. 
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Came-Ross notwithstanding, these cantos could not be transposed 
without destroying what seems to be a very conscious emotional 
unity - an organization not unlike that of Sophoclean tragedy. The 
work has been inaccurately called a monologue. It is not. Even 
without the comments of the prisoners and the guards, the ‘dialog 
repartee at the drainhole’, the conversations recalled in retrospect, 
Pound’s imagination charges the whole with such dramatic intensity 
that it quivers to life in almost every line. The action, albeit largely 
an action of the intellect, follows a rising curve in which the struggle 
against despair is documented, in which incident after incident 
compounds the knowledge that Pound dwelt very literally in the 
death cells with ‘the shadow of the gibbets attendant’, that he very 
literally did not know what the end might be. The note of foreboding 
is sounded almost at once with the mention of the ‘twice crucified’ 
Mussolini and again in the query: 

we will see those old roads again, 
question, possibly 

but nothing appears much less likely ... 

It appears whenever the prisoner Till, who ‘was hung yesterday for 
murder and rape with trimmings’, is mentioned, and whenever the 
loss of contact with the outside world becomes acute: 

O white-chested martin, God damn it, 
as no one else will carry a message ... 

Against this background of disaster - disaster, nonetheless, although 
leavened with sharp ironic wit and made bearable through the cour¬ 
age of the ‘ heart indestructible ’ - a desperate search, a search for some 
sustaining force, advances, quickening the half-musing daydreams 
and sharpening the autobiographic memories with a sense of urgency. 
The process includes a searching of the soul in which Pound habitually 
lapses into French to disguise what might otherwise seem like self- 
pity or unseemly emotion. ‘Tard, tres tardje t’ai connue, la Tristesse’, 
he writes, or in a moment of wry confession: ‘J’ai eu pitie des autres| 
probablement pas assez, and at moments that suited my own con¬ 
venience’. He takes an inventory of the things he has ‘carried to 
nowhere’, the red leather notebook, the eucalyptus pip, and the 
image of Cassandra whose ‘eyes are like tigers’. And always the 
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questioning goes on, as in: ‘Shall we look for a deeper or is this the 
bottom?’ or ‘Will the world ever take up its course again| very 
confidentially I ask you: Will it?’ And what seem like answers (‘Ain 
committed no federal crime| jes a slaight misdemeanor’ or ‘No, they 
will do nothing to you’) when they come, echo with a hollow 
assurance. 

Viewed in this light, the work is not a patchwork coat of many 
colors. Pound is a poet of economy, and very little of what he has 
included in the Pisan Cantos is superfluous. The places and the faces 
and the incidents recalled have a bearing on the matter in hand, the 
predicament of a man who does care that he has been ‘untrumpeted’ 
and who, after sixty years, finds that his world has been cut from 
under him, a man, in short, ‘on whom the sun has gone down’. The 
accretion of detail, moreover, the piling up of memory on memory, 
often because of its seemingly slight significance, contributes the more 
powerfully to the climax when it comes. For the work does build 
to a point of decision, a point at which Pound seems to resolve the 
turmoil of his mind and for a moment succeeds in justifying himself 
to himself- ifnot to the world. The climax is reached in the glittering 
pyrotechnics of Canto LXXXI, and it begins with some of Pound’s 
loveliest lines: ‘What thou lovest well remains] the rest is dross.’ It 
rises with driving intensity to the commanding ‘Pull down thy 
vanity 11 say pull down ’, and it rounds itself off in the proud conclud¬ 
ing assertion: 

But to have done instead of not doing 

this is not vanity 

To have gathered from the air a live tradition 
or from a fine old eye the unconquered flame 
This is not vanity. 

Here error is all in the not done, 

all in the diffidence that faltered. 

From this emotionally exhausting high point there is a natural 
falling off. Canto LXXXII, for instance, is marked by the strained 
casualness of: ‘the loneliness of death came upon me| (at 3 P.M., for 
an instant)’. Canto LXXXIII contains a rigidly controlled power of 
understatement which flickers in a line like ‘That day I wrote no 
further’ and in the concluding ‘Down, Derry-downj Oh let an old 
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man rest’. In the last canto a final supplication is made to ‘the green 
world’ for the hope that ‘out of all this beauty something must 
come’. In lesser hands the whole work might have sunk into bathos 
at a dozen places. In Pound’s it does not, for out of it, in the last 
analysis and quite apart from questions of guilt or innocence, emerges 
the very moving portrait of a human spirit under agonizing 
duress. 

A second mode of organization which can be seen operating 
actively in the Pisan Cantos lies in a rigid adherence to the sequence of 
time. Canto LXXIV, the first, opens with the grim commentary 
on the end of Mussolini, and before it is over the reader knows that 
Pound has seen a copy of Time magazine for 25 June 1945, that 
Bastille day, the fourteenth of July, has come and gone, ‘with the hill 
ablaze north ofTaishan’ under the summer sun. Canto LXXXIV, 
the last of the sequence, begins on 8 October and closes with the 
hoar frost descending on the prison tent. The dates could scarcely 
have been more firmly fixed. Between this beginning and this end, 
moreover, the slow passage of the days and the hours is established as 
an important structural element of the individual cantos. Time is 
conveyed in subtle, precise and marvelously varied ways: ‘Be 
welcome, O cricket my grillo, but you must not | sing after taps’. 
Or again: ‘The shadow of the tent’s peak treads on its comer peg | 
marking the hour’. Or: ‘The moon has a swollen cheek | and when 
the morning sun lit up the shelves and battalions of the West, cloud 
over cloud | Old Ez folded his blankets... ’ There is even that moment 
when, lapsing into French again, ‘au bout de mes forces’, he finds that 
the ‘wind is lighter than swansdown’ and ‘the day moves not at all’. 

There is movement here, however, and the movement is forward 
in time. The war ends in August, and Pound hears about it in the 
camp privy. The rains come, marking the end of summer and the 
beginning of autumn. Life in the camp goes on, the musters, the sick 
calls, the activity around the obstacle fence - its ‘gibbetiform posts 
supporting barbed wire’. The ‘Hup - two - three - four’ of the 
marching trainees as they count cadence reaches Pound in his tent 
and is transmuted into ‘Hot hole hep cat’, which, in turn, allows him 
to slip smoothly into a whimsical and wonderful diversion with the 
camp eat who has come scavenging for supper. Dozens of such 
nimble transitions throughout the Pisan Cantos are intended to 
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demonstrate, and do demonstrate, that ‘the old hand as stylist’ has 
lost none of its cunning. 

He writes at the ‘table ex packing box’ which is intended to get 
him ‘offn th’ groun’ ’ and which was made for him by one of the 
Negro prisoners with the stem admonition: ‘ “Doan you tell no 
one I made it.” ’ From the tent and across the ditch, dug about him 
‘lest the damp gnaw through my bones’, he observes the small life of 
nature around him, the ‘bambooiform’ grass, the smell of mint 
after ram, the sky, and the Pisan hills beyond. The fidelity to beauty 
and to fact of the descriptions he records is absolute and a little 
breathtaking. It seems not to have been realized that in these particular 
cantos Pound takes a giant step forward from the purely literary type 
of nature, the artificial nature, of his earlier work. Natural description 
for Pound before Pisa was apt to resemble on occasion that which 
T. S. Eliot so brilliantly caricatured in East Coker, description admir¬ 
able in itself - a line, for instance, like ‘Late roses filled with early 
snow’ - but carrying about it the faint suggestion of contrived 
conceit. Perhaps the difference in the Pisan Cantos is one of ‘distinc¬ 
tions in clarity’, at any rate, of authenticity. Pound is convincing. He 
has lain in the darkness and heard the wind, ‘mad as Cassandra’, play 
‘hob in the tent flaps’. He has watched the fog rise over the marsh¬ 
land, ‘bringing claustrophobia of the mist’, and seen the ‘ants seem 
to stagger | as the dawn sun ... trapped their shadows’. He has 
watched the sky ‘ wet as ocean | flowing with liquid slate ’ and watched 
the sunset - ‘grand couturier’. 

He looked then to the small natural phenomena, the lizards and 
ants, somewhat as the psalmist once looked to the hills, for strength, 
and some of his perceptions - the little drama, for instance, of the 
new-born wasp descending from its mother’s bottle-shaped nest - 
are quite unmatched in twentieth-century literature. They serve, of 
course, a subtle purpose, for while they recur throughout the poem 
with the rhythmical consistency of fine musical phrasing, they are 
repeatedly interrupted by the jarring counterpoint of the prison 
background. The line about the mist rising from the marshes, for 
instance, is followed immediately by reference to ‘the stockade’, 
beyond which ‘there is chaos and nothingness’. 

Pound never forgets that he is ‘among the slaves learning slavery’, 
that the prison wards are like the decks of a slave ship, and that. 
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remembering Lovelace the cavalier, rather than Bunyan the Puritan, 
he has no Althea at the gates. It is the familiar trick of contrast, of 
black against white, of light against darkness, of hope against despair. 
It was old when Thomas Gray was celebrating the ‘mute inglorious 
Milton’, the ‘Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood’, and the 
two poets, both having read their Odyssey, are not by any means so 
far apart as might be supposed if one compares Pound’s Man of no 
fortune and with a name to come with the epitaphal line of Gray’s 
Elegy: ‘A Youth to Fortune and to Fame Unknown’. The device of 
contrast, in any event, has never been handled with greater finesse, 
and in the Pisan Cantos it is used to masterful advantage as a means of 
inducing order. No less important in its own way than the ordering 
of the emotional context and the treatment of time, contrast func¬ 
tions here as a third and a major unifying element. 

The Pisan Cantos, of course, have a natural place in Pound’s 
massive uncompleted magnum opus. They are linked to the cantos 
preceding by continued development of the metamorphic theme, 
the Odyssean voyage or periplum, the further use of ideogram which, 
if anything, becomes even more pronounced, and by the descent into 
a more immediate and personal type of hell. On its own merits, 
however, and considered as a unit, the Pisan Cantos is first of all a 
prison poem, a genre not without honor in literature since Boethius 
first wooed philosophy from his cell in Alvanzano not overly far 
from Pisa. Crimes against state, both real and fancied, bedizen the 
pages of history, and that of Ezra Pound remains sadly unresolved, 
but the exigencies of war have made the concentration camp and the 
prison stockade a rather particular symbol of the twentieth century - 
the difference between Manzanar and Buchenwald, vast as it is, being 
after all a difference of degree. Any number of writers, notably for 
instance Arthur Koestler, have tried to perpetuate the symbol in 
prose which, if not deathless, is likely to preserve the flavor of the 
era for later generations. Alone among poets of stature, Ezra Pound 
has had the unhappy privilege of preserving the symbol and the 
experience in poetry. Whatever else may be said of them, and there is 
much yet to be said, the Pisan Cantos are a very moving reflection of 
one aspect of the contemporary human condition. 

(80-86) 
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Earl Miner 

from ‘Ezra Pound’, The Japanese Tradition in British and American 
Poetry 1958 

What Pound also took from the 1890s, or from Whistler at least, 
was a belief in the importance of poetry as picture, to use Eliot’s style 
of expression. Color, composition or form, and above all else visual 
perception, are the elements which were increasingly important to 
him. The extent to which Whistler retained his influence can be seen 
from the poetry - for many years an image was to Pound either a 
pictorial or an abstract perception, and he loitered behind the Imagists 
in also using sense perceptions of sound or smell as images. 

The question of the relation of all of this to the Japanese is another 
matter. It would not do to make too easy an identification of Impres¬ 
sionism and its influences with Japanese art and its influences, if only 
because Impressionism grew from many other causes as well. We 
know this in retrospect, but in the popular conception of Impression¬ 
ism and Whistler just before the First World War, Japan was the 
dominant cause. There can be no doubt at all that Pound shared this 
idea. He wrote in the Egoist for 1 June 1914 about Whistler and Japan 
in terms not calculated to be misunderstood. 

I trust that the gentle reader is accustomed to take pleasure in 
‘Whistler and the Japanese’. Otherwise he had better stop 
reading my article until he has treated himself to some 
further draughts of education. 

From Whistler and the Japanese, or Chinese, the ‘world’, 
that is to say, the fragment of the English-speaking world 
which spreads itself into print, learned to enjoy ‘arrangements’ 
of colours and masses. 

The dogmatic tone allows no moment to doubt - one either 
responds favorably to ‘Whistler and the Japanese’ or is convicted of 
barbarism. 

Pound’s dogmatism has a personal logic, since the Impressionistic 
quality in his earlier poems is an element which distinguishes them 
from the work of Swinburne, Browning and Morris. ‘Impression¬ 
istic’ here does not mean vague and uncertain expression, but 
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formalistic, perfectionalistic and, for poetry, pictorial technique. ... 
Even the early Cantos frequently employ these ‘ “arrangements” of 
colours and masses’ in the spirit of‘Whistler and the Japanese’, as we 
see for example in this lovely passage from the close of the second 
Canto : 

Grey peak of the wave, 
wave, colour of grape’s pulp, 

Olive grey in the near, 
far, smoke grey of the rock-slide, 

Salmon-pink wings of the fish-hawk 
cast grey shadows in water, 

The tower like a one-eyed great goose 
cranes up out of the olive-grove. 

The Impressionistic technique tends to disappear in the middle, 
more expository cantos, and when it returns in the Pisan Cantos, it 
appears in briefer passages. In all of Pound’s poetry, however, this 
technique lies at hand, ready to be called upon for vividness, for 
beauty and - for reasons which now take us to another aspect of his 
development - for contrast with more discursive passages. 

The crucial period of Pound’s development into a mature poet and of 
the formulation of his poetic theory are the years from 1912 to 1914 
when he was strengthening and sharpening his borrowings from 
the Provencal, from later nineteenth-century poets and from Yeats, 
with techniques borrowed from Whistler and Impressionism. 
‘Whistler and the Japanese’, he had proclaimed, magisterially echoing 
the popular voice in 1914, but his accent had a significance of its own, 
the significance of a study of Japanese poetry which enabled him to 
respond to Japan directly without Whistler as an intermediary. When 
he set down his ideas on poetry and explained his purposes in the 
well-known article on ‘ Vorticism’ in the Fortnightly for 1 September 
1914, he showed how haiku (or hokku) - seventeen-syllabled Japanese 
nature poems - entered into his poetic theory and enabled him to 
compose one of his best-known poems. ... 

Since his concept of super-pository structure is important in under¬ 
standing a technique used in much of his poetry, it is necessary to 
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consider what he meant by it. The poem he wrote -In a Station of the 
Metro - is, again. 

The apparition of these faces in a crowd; 

Petals on a wet, black bough. 

The poem is clearly divided into two parts. One part, the first here, 
consists of a relatively straightforward, unmetaphorical statement. 
The second part is a sharply defined, metaphorical image of light- 
colored petals on a moistened, dark bough. In its simplest form, as 
here, the connexion between the ‘statement’ and the striking image 
is one of seemingly simple contrast. There is a discordia concors, a 
metaphor which is all the more pleasurable because of the gap which 
must be imaginatively leaped between the statement and the vivid 
metaphor. After devising the technique for In a Station of the Metro, 
Pound used the super-pository method, as it may be called, as a very 
flexible technique which provides the basic structure for many 
passages and many poems. 

The discovery of this technique in a poetic form written in a 
language he did not know is one of the insights of Pound’s genius. 
Haiku are written in three ‘lines’ (usually not separated as such, 
however, when written by the Japanese) of five, seven and five 
syllables, and frequently are divided by a ‘cutting word’ ( kireji ), or 
caesura, into seemingly discordant halves. That Pound perceived this 
can only be appreciated properly when one realizes that this structural 
division was not perceived, or at least not discussed in print in English, 
until 1953, when Mr Donald Keene discussed the matter in nearly the 
same terms, without reference to Pound, in his excellent little hand¬ 
book, Japanese Literature. If this discovery has its historical import¬ 
ance, it is even more significant, however, that Pound had discovered 
in haiku a supple technique for his poetry. 

Once discovered the ‘form of super-position’ soon became a 
technique for poems of more than two verses, as in April. 

Three spirits came to me 
And drew me apart 
To where the olive boughs 
Lay stripped upon the ground: 

Pale carnage beneath bright mist. 
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The statement in the first four lines here is not, strictly speaking, 
abstract, since ‘the olive boughs’ can be visualized to about the same 
degree as ‘the faces in a crowd’. The statement is, however, more 
descriptive or situational than the vivid lyrical image which is set off 
by the colon and which draws the poem together in a metaphorical 
unity. This startling juxtaposition of an image of great intensity 
alongside a descriptive passage can be seen even more clearly in 
Gentildonna. 

She passed and left no quiver in the veins, who now 
Moving among the trees, and clinging in the air she severed. 
Fanning the grasses she walked on then, endures: 

Grey olive leaves beneath a rain-cold sky. 

Even his widely admired ‘Chinese’ poems are apt to be given this 
structure borrowed from haiku. For this reason, and by virtue of the 
tone of restrained emotion, Liu Ch’e is as Oriental a poem as Pound 
has written. 

The rustling of the silk is discontinued. 

Dust drifts over the court-yard. 

There is no sound of foot-fall, and the leaves 
Scurry into heaps and lie still, 

And she the rejoycer of the heart is beneath them: 

A wet leaf that clings to the threshold. 

Of the many things which might be said of this lovely poem, three 
are relevant here. First, this is one of his few early poems which 
employs aural images, and the result is a vivid creation of the scene. 
More important, the super-pository method has become almost a 
tour deforce here; there are four images in the first four lines, and it is 
almost incredible that Pound should be able to find, as he does, a 
fifth image which surpasses the rest in intensity as a rich, sudden 
focus for the whole poem. And third, the Chinese poem he ‘trans¬ 
lates’ (from Giles’s History of Chinese Literature, 1926) is completely 
reconstructed in a form borrowed from the Japanese. 

He soon found it convenient, perhaps for variety as much as for 
anything else, to change the order of statement and image, as in 
Alba, where the image comes first in an explicit simile. 
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As cool as the pale wet leaves 

of lily-of-the-valley 
She lay beside me in the dawn. 

In addition to experimenting with the order of statement and image, 
he quickly attempted to adapt the super-pository method to such 
different subjects as Women Before a Shop and L’Art, lgio, and he 
soon discovered that the technique was flexible enough for such a 
comic piece as The Bath-Tub. 

As a bath tub lined with white porcelain. 

When the hot water gives out or goes tepid, 

So is the slow cooling of our chivalrous passion, 

O my much praised but-not-altogether-satisfactory lady. 

The humor here comes from the protraction of the initial, faintly 
ridiculous image - the parody of his own super-pository technique 
- from the context into which the orotund Biblical cadence which 
the Imagists were fond of using for their love poetry is thrust, and 
from the ludicrous use of the diction of his Provencal love lyrics. 
... It is remarkable that Pound was able to adapt this technique which 
he developed from the short, lyric haiku even to the lengthy, narra¬ 
tive Cantos. Generally speaking, he uses the technique in the Cantos 
in two ways, either as a striking ending for a canto or, more fre¬ 
quently, within a canto to express intensely in an image what has 
gone before or what directly follows. He uses the technique most 
freely in the first thirty and in the Pisan Cantos, which are less exposit¬ 
ory than the middle cantos with their concern with the evils of usury 
and certain forms of government. The ‘form of super-position’ 
appears both within Canto XVII and, more strikingly, at its end: 

Thither Borso, when they shot the barbed arrow at him. 

And Carmagnola, between the two columns, 

Sigismundo, after the wreck in Dalmatia. 

Sunset like a grasshopper flying. 

The third and twenty-first Cantos close with similar uses of the 
form, and one of the Pisan Cantos also, the eightieth. 

... and God knows what else is left of our London 
my London, your London 
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and if her green elegance 
remains on this side of my rain ditch 
puss lizard will lunch on some other T-bone. 

sunset grand couturier. 

The anthropomorphizing of the sunset brings an additional life to the 
preceding passage, casting a beauty over the ‘rain ditch’ and perhaps 
making London a fine lady whose most becoming gown is primped 
by the sunset hovering about like a courtly lady-in-waiting. 

The more common use of the technique is to be found within the 
cantos, however, usually to focus the meaning of a number of lines 
in one vivid and sudden image. While there are many such instances, 
a few quoted in a series will show the range of the technique from 
images of vivid contrast to images which seem to grow in part from 
the context. The super-posed images are italicized. 

And the Castelan of Montefiori wrote down, 

‘You’d better keep him out of the district. 

‘When he got back here from Sparta, the people 
‘Lit fires, and turned out yelling: “PANDOLFO”!’ 

In the gloom, the gold gathers the light against it. 

(Canto XI) 

‘Free by land, free by sea 
in their galleys, 

ships, boats, and with merchandise 

2% on what’s actually sold. No tax above that. 

Year 6962 of the world 
18th April, in Constantinople.’ 

Wind on the lagoon, the south wind breaking roses. 

(Canto XXVI) 

Drift of weed in the bay: 

She seeking a guide, a mentor. 

He aspires to a career with honour 
To step in the tracks of his elders; 

a greater incomprehension? 

(Canto XXIX) 
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... These examples are typical and varied enough to show that the 
technique which began in a two-line ‘haiku-like sentence’ proved to 
be so adaptable to Pound that its use marks his style throughout his 
work. It has had a special importance in the Cantos, because their lack 
of formal structure in the usual sense is baffling - any formal technique 
giving coherence is welcome. Equally important, the ‘form of super¬ 
position ’ has been a technique which has enabled him to write poems 
and passages of great imagistic beauty. ‘Whistler and the Japanese’ 
have been more than a critical password for Pound. They, and 
especially ‘the Japanese’, have admitted him to realms of technique 
that have given greater dimensions of beauty and significant form to 
his poetry. ... 

Still another development in Pound’s career began when Mrs Ernest 
Fenollosa gave him her husband’s manuscript notebooks in 1912. 
Some of the first fruits of this new field were the adaptations of 
Fenollosa’s translations of Noh plays, published in 1916. And by 
1920, he had found an opportunity to publish in Instigations an 
important but disputed piece, taken from the Fenollosa manuscripts, 
which he called An Essay on the Chinese Written Character. 

A good part of the considerable disagreement over this essay has 
resulted from a tendency not unusual in cases of this kind to substitute 
personalities for issues. On the one hand Pound has been ridiculed for 
going beyond his depth and for proceeding on false premises about 
the nature of ‘the Chinese written character’ and, on the other, his 
opponents have been belabored as uninspired pedants who cannot 
see beyond their dictionaries. While the real problem is somewhat 
more complex than this, it can be resolved into a few clearly definable 
issues. What was Pound’s conception of the Chinese written charac¬ 
ter? Is the conception correct? How does this idea fit in with his 
other literary theory? And what was the result of his theorizing for 
his writing? If the issues are raised and dealt with in this order, most 
of the confusion will disappear. 

Pound’s studies in Japanese and Chinese poetry in translation had 
prepared him for an interest in the written language of these two 
literatures. The partial change from his Japanese to his Chinese 
interests was all the easier since both written languages employ the 
Chinese characters, and since Fenollosa had learned his Chinese 
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from Japanese scholars. There are two distinctly opposed schools of 
thought concerning the nature of the Chinese characters. One, the 
‘old’ school to which Fenollosa and therefore Pound adhered, 
believes that the written character is indeed ideogrammic, that it is a 
stylized picture or drawing of the object or concept which it re¬ 
presents and - this is what was fundamental for Pound and Fenollosa - 
that poets write with the primitive, pictorial meaning in mind. The 
second school of thought is the prevailing authoritative opinion 
today, and holds that while the character may perhaps have had 
ideogrammic origins in pre-historic times, these origins have been 
obscured in all but a few simple cases, and that in any case native 
writers do not have the pictorial significance in mind as they write. 
For many reasons of which two may be stated, Pound and Fenollosa 
are wrong and the ‘pedants’ are right. To begin with, anybody who 
has attained any fluency at all in reading and writing Chinese or 
Japanese can verify the fact that, while using the language, one has 
no more consciousness of the ideogrammic aspects of words than one 
has of Greek or Latin roots in using English. Second, if we consider 
the nature of language, we see that the Chinese characters are 
arbitrary symbols for words, that language consists, in another sense, 
of ‘dead’ metaphors and that one of the jobs of the poet is continu¬ 
ously to refresh old idiom. The semantic problem of language, 
especially poetic language, would be unbearably complex if under¬ 
standing the language involved apprehending every dead metaphor 
or written component to a character in its primitivistic freshness. 
Pound sees this and he does not see this. When Fenollosa writes, ‘The 
chief work of literary men in dealing with language, and of poets 
especially, lies in feeling back along ancient lines of advance’, Pound 
appends a footnote: 

I would submit in all humility that this applies in the 
rendering of ancient texts. The poet, in dealing with his own 
time, must also see to it that language does not petrify on his 
hands. He must prepare for new advances along the lines of true 
metaphor, that is interpretive metaphor, or image, as diametrically 
opposed to untrue, or ornamental metaphor. 

He does not see that he is arguing against his own main point here, 
since the ‘ancient’ poets faced the same problems as the moderns. 
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We cannot travel back far enough in history to the point where 
each Chinese character was a magic picture of what it represented. 
He is more primitivistic than realistic in his hopes, and remarkably 
like Francis Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne, who thought that in 
the discovery of Chinese the Western world might have recovered 
the primitive, pre-Babelian language which was superior to the 
European tongues because the characters represented ideas as well as 
sounds. 

While Pound’s misunderstanding has given cause for some mirth 
to scholars who have, in'addition, noted inconsistent romanization of 
characters or characters stood on their heads in printing, the real 
issue involved is why Pound should make such a mistake when it 
involves a contradiction in his own ideas. The most likely explana¬ 
tion is one which relates his conception of the written character to 
his other literary theories. He seems to have made his mistake, as 
Fenollosa had before him, because he was excited by the poetic 
potentialities of ideogrammic writing. To a poet who sought fresh 
images or metaphors in English, metaphors of things, colors, sounds 
and concepts through the medium of the sounds represented by 
twenty-six letters, the possibility of discovering a world which had a 
given image (represented when spoken by a sound) made into an 
image once more and visually through an ideogram must have made 
Chinese seem like a brave new world indeed, that had such images in 
it. To use his own example of an image from a natural object, if 
‘hawk’ could mean such and such a bird to the phlegmatic reader, 
and yet have a highly connotative value in an Imagistic poem, what 
additional richness might it not have if it were not spelled h-a-w-k, 
but written as a ‘picture’, m .where the right component means 
‘bird’ and the left one means ‘family’ or clan’? (The ingenuities of 
deciding why ‘bird’ plus ‘clan’ equals ‘hawk’ or explaining other 
characters is an innocent pastime found among new students of 
Chinese and Japanese.) The reasons why Pound became enthusiastic 
over the supposed ideogrammic quality of the Chinese character are 
wholly understandable: he was merely projecting his theories about 
the image to another dimension. Moreover, it will be recalled that 
he defined an image as ‘an intellectual and emotional complex in an 
instant of time’. This definition implies a certain tendency toward 
abstraction in his theory of imagery which is often overlooked. An 
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image is for him not only an ‘emotional’, that is sensuous, hut also 
an ‘intellectual complex’. In consequence, the abstract qualities of the 
Sino-Japanese characters - abstract insofar as they are only signs of the 
things which they represent - appealed to him along with the sensu¬ 
ous qualities inherent both in the objects which they may represent 
and in the pleasing formations of the stylized characters themselves. 
The logic of his mistake is the logic of a poetic mind come upon a 
wholly new kind of metaphor. 

The most interesting illustration of his use of the Chinese character 
as a new kind of image is to be found in the Pisan Cantos, where he 
adapts the character to a technique he had devised earlier, that of the 
super-pository image. In Canto LXXVII, for example, we read that 

Things have ends (or scopes) and beginnings. To 
know what precedes ^ and what follows 

will assist yr comprehension of process. 

He uses the two characters which represent the concepts ‘precede’ 
and ‘follow’ as if they were super-pository images, which in a sense 
they are, since they embody the abstract concepts of preceding or 
following in visual terms similar to those which a well-chosen image 
would supply. 

Another and simpler illustration of the way in which Pound 
regarded the ‘ideogram’ as a poetic image can be seen in the prose of 
Guide to Kulchur, where he goes out of his way to use an ‘image’ 
taken from Japanese history. 

CIVILIZATION, to define same: 

To define it ideogramicly we may start with the 
‘Listening to Incense’. This displays a high state of 
civilization. In the Imperial Court of Nippon the companions 
burnt incense, they burnt now one perfume, and now 
another, or a mixture of perfumes, and the accomplishment 
was both to recognize what had gone materially into the 
perfume and to write apposite poems ... It is a pastime 
neither for clods nor illiterates. 

In this passage, Pound’s development may be seen in reverse: the 
‘ideogram’ has become image, and the image has become Japanese 
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technique and illustration. (There is a confusion in Pound’s example, 
however, which was probably taken from Fenollosa’s notes. Two 
homonymous verbs, kiku, represented by different characters, are 
involved. One means ‘listen’, and the other ‘taste’ or smell’.) For the 
price of one major error in the conception of Chinese written 
characters and a few incidental blunders. Pound was able to gain an 
extension of his earlier imagistic technique. The loss of face has had 
abundant recompense in poetic gain. 

Among the notebooks which Mrs Fenollosa turned over to Pound, 
there were many which dealt with Noh, the classical, aristocratic and 
essentially religious Japanese theatre. Since Pound has always regarded 
Noh with the highest esteem, and since some of his ‘translations’ 
are important for his own poetry, it is necessary to consider the 
influence which this form has had on his thought and writing. 

The first notable aspect of his discovery of Noh is the enthusiasm 
which it generated in him. It may be a misimpression, but in all the 
excitement and brave sounds produced by the Imagists in their 
enthusiasm for haiku, one seems to hear a note of hesitancy or un¬ 
certainty. However beautiful these seventeen-syllabled poems 
seemed to them, with whatever skill they were written - and, it must 
be remembered, in a language which none of the Imagists under¬ 
stood - and however valuable they were for teaching Western poets 
how to reform their writing, the haiku remained an unknown, 
uncertain quantity. With the best will in the world, how could 
anybody confine himself to seventeen syllables in English and call 
himself a poet? But the Noh justified the faith which Pound and 
other poets had had in Japan. Here was the same high degree of 
civilization which they saw in haiku, the same genius of technique, 
but in the generously sustained length of a dramatic form somewhat 
comparable to the classical drama of the Greeks. These are the 
undertones of Pound’s enthusiasm; his explicit statement in a letter 
to Harriet Monroe will speak for itself: 

Here is the Japanese play [Nishikigi] for April. It will give us 
some reason for existing. ... I think that you will agree with 
me that this Japanese find is about the best piece of luck we’ve 
had since the starting of the magazine. I don’t put the work 
under the general category of translation either. It could 
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scarcely have come before now. The earlier attempts to do 
Japanese in English are dull and ludicrous.... You’ll find 
W. B. Yeats [who sailed for America late in January 
1914] also very keen on it. 

He states his opinions in more historical, if somewhat falsely 
historical, and critical terms in the three short paragraphs which 
constitute his introduction to the Fenollosa-Pound translations: 

The Noh is unquestionably one of the great arts of the 
world, and it is quite possibly one of the most recondite. 

In the eighth century of our era the dilettantes of the 
Japanese court established the tea cult and the play of 
‘listening to incense’. 

In the fourteenth century the priests and the court and the 
players all together produced a drama scarcely less subtle. 

There can be no doubt of his enthusiasm, or of the way in which 
he soon infected Yeats with it. The question is rather about the 
quality of the translations and the function played by Noh in his 
poetry.... 

His efforts to understand and to translate Noh contributed an 
important element to his poetic theory, however, an element which 
was formulated about the time he joined the Vorticist movement. 
Once more the evidence is to be found in ‘Vorticism’, the article in 
the Fortnightly for 1 September 1914. 1 ‘It is plain from what he says 
here that he had been expounding his theories about the ‘one-image 
poem’ and the ‘form of super-position’ to those about him before 
he published the article - and, as the poetry of his acquaintances 
shows, his proselytizing had its effect. But some writers began to 
question him about this kind of poetry: 

I am often asked whether there can be a long imagiste or 
vorticist poem. The Japanese, who evolved the haiku, 
evolved also the Noh plays. In the best ‘Noh’ the whole play 
may consist of one image. I mean it is gathered about one 
image. Its unity consists in one image, enforced by movement 
and music. I see nothing against a long vorticist poem. 


I See above, pp. 46-57. [Ed.] 
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He made this point about the structure of Noh at least twice more 
in print, and most fully in his note at the end of the play, Sutna Genji, 
where he writes that Noh has what we call Unity of Image. At 
least, the better plays are all built into the intensification of a single 
image: the red maple leaves and the snow flurry in Nishikigi, the 
pines in Takasago, the blue-grey waves and wave pattern in Sutna 
Genji, the mantle of feathers in the play of that name, Hagoromo. 
This was published in 1916, two years after his article on 
Vorticism. 

In the context of Pound’s developing theory, these remarks are 
eloquent tributes to the importance of Japanese literature for his 
theory and his work. When we consider that haiku had shown him 
how to write concise, suggestive, imagistic poems and that Noh 
taught him how longer poems might be organized, we have the 
right to call Japanese poetry one of the major determinants of his 
poetry and criticism. It would be foolish to vitiate this truth by over¬ 
statement, but from the evidence of his poetry and prose, it seems 
safe to say that at the least Japanese poetry was a justification for him, 
and at the most a primer for the technique of his poetry. The proper 
evaluation surely lies somewhere between. 

One way in which Noh assumed an importance for his poetic 
practice was as a source of materials. This mining in the Noh can 
be tracked down in the many allusions to the plays which grace the 
Cantos, sometimes overtly, sometimes very subtly. ... 

It is a general structural principle of the Cantos that a large number 
of legends, stories and examples from history are grouped about a 
few organizing archetypes as the passage which merges Kuanon and 
Venus shows. If only the outlines (and not the names) are shown on 
the map or periplum, we may name a dominant mountain, for 
example, what we will - Fuji-yama, Vesuvius or Taishan. This 
technique is used again and again in the Cantos until it becomes one 
of the most important structural devices; but unless it is clearly 
understood, such a passage as this - 

the lake flowing away from the side 
was still as is never in Sirmio 

with Fujiyama above it - 

makes little geographical or poetic sense. 
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This method of unifying diverse materials through meaningful 
archetypes is another example of Pound’s deriving a technique of 
form from Japanese literature, in this case ‘what we call Unity of 
Image’, the technique which he felt the Noh had to offer to make a 
long Vorticist poem possible. The range of such archetypal, unifying 
images in the Cantos is considerable. Some are from the common 
stock of poets, light for example; some are literary motifs, the 
literary voyage of the Odyssey or Divine Comedy, some are human 
activities given a metaphorical significance, merchandizing; some 
are ‘local’ images to which Pound attaches values of significance or 
beauty, the wave image of the passage alluding to Sunta Genji; and 
some are images uniquely Poundian. Such an image as only Pound 
might have used is the ‘ideogram’ made into an archetypal symbol 
of value, in which case it functions as any other image: again we see 
a technique developed from Japanese literature absorbing the written 
character. ... 

Many other Japanese elements are of course absorbed into the 
broad stream of the Cantos. Sadakichi Hartmann, the art historian 
who claimed so much for the influence of Japanese art on Western 
literature, is discussed briefly. ‘Miscio’ (i.e., Michio) Ito, who danced 
for Yeats’ plays and whose friendship Pound sought, is one of the 
many lesser characters in the poem. There are many references to 
Japanese art; the large part of one canto concerns Japanese history; 
and frequent allusions to Japanese industry, famous places, religion 
and so on decorate the poem. But the chief function of Japan in 
Pound’s thought and writing has been the way in which Japanese art 
through Whistler colored his early work, and Japanese poetry and 
drama have given meaningful forms throughout the poetry of his 
mature period. The contribution of China to his imagination has 
been immense, but chiefly in the form of ideas and a concept of 
history; and insofar as his thought apart from literary theory is 
involved, his debt to China is great. To the extent that he is a poet 
dealing with problems of form, style and imagery, he has contracted 
lasting debts to Japan, and while like the greatest of English transla¬ 
tors from Oriental poetry, Arthur Waley, Pound has never been in 
the Orient, he has absorbed more of its spirit and reached a greater 
fundamental understanding of its rich cultures than many of us who 
have been in those realms of gold. 
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Japan has not had a uniform importance for Pound over the years. 
The period from 1912 to 1917 marked his first period of enthusiastic 
interest in ‘Whistler and the Japanese’, haiku and Noh. About 1917 
he became concerned with Chinese history and philosophy - especi¬ 
ally that of Confucious - a concern which has lasted to the present. 
This shifting interest can be followed in his collected correspondence, 
which also shows a return of interest in Japanese literature in the 
1930s and 1940s. In a letter written just before the Second World 
War to Katsue Kitasono, a Japanese poet, he states that Japanese 
pronunciations for Sino-Japanese characters are preferable to the 
Chinese - because simpler in their lack of tones? one wonders - and 
in view of his early exclamations over the ‘ideogram’, it is amazing 
to find him affirming the desirability of romanizations of Japanese 
literature. In recent years he has insisted upon the importance of Noh 
as a dramatic form, of the ‘need’, to use his term, which our culture 
has for sound films of these plays. In a typical sentence from a letter, 
he says that ‘Noh contents are more interesting than Greek theatre 
apart from the Trachiniai’. Other letters express the same opinion. 
(110-54 passim) 


Clark Emery 

from Ideas into Action: A Study oj Pound’s Cantos 1958 


The situation, to sum up, is this. Pound lives in a time when civiliza¬ 
tion seems to him to have gone to seed. As a poet-teacher he accepts 
as his responsibility the job of pointing out this fact to those who 
believe that the scientific and technological triumphs of the past 
century equate with a triumphant civilization. In this respect he 
serves as a destroyer of stereotypes. But he is a constructor, too, and, 
learning from a study of history that no civilization has existed which 
did not rest upon a religious base, and, further, concluding that the 
religion which has served Europe in the past no longer functions 
satisfactorily, because vital belief has become devitalized dogma, he 
has studied the religious beliefs which were regnant in times when 
high civilizations existed and has discovered that beneath dogma, 
ritual and other excrescences, certain basic truths have been common 
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semper ubique. When these have been recognized and acted upon, 
civilizations have prospered; if they were now to be recognized, the 
foundation for a present civilization would be laid. Among the 
beliefs which he has seized upon as being fundamental are the follow¬ 
ing. 

In the life of man some things merely occur; some things occur 
and then recur in changed form. But behind occurrence and recur¬ 
rence exists a Permanent. Of this Permanent we have moments of 
awareness, moments of such clarity of vision, that we cannot doubt 
that, as Kung said, ‘The spirits of the energies and of the rays have 
their operative virtu.’ Given these moments of awareness, we can 
accept them and arrive at an assurance, a faith, which can incite us to 
benevolent action, which can give us reason for, and assist us in, 
organizing our lives; or, unfortunately, we can generalize the unique 
experience into a Universal Truth which we can tyrannically impose 
upon our fellow-men. Exemplary of the former way of acting is a 
tolerant polytheistic Hellenism; of the latter, intolerant monotheistic 
Hebraism. 

In becoming aware of the Permanent, man also becomes aware of 
its two basic activities: that of creation; and that of ordering the 
things created. As far back as the historian of civilization goes, he 
finds in every successful culture images representing these principles: 
e.g., Osiris and Ra, and Kore and Apollo. These basic principles can 
be presented in a more sophisticated terminology than that common 
to primitive myth (as Kung presented them, and the neo-Platonists), 
but without harmful consequence so long as what has been experi¬ 
enced or intuited - this victory of the imagination - is not rationalized 
into a coercive structure of logical propositions. 

Now since Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, has gone far 
in the latter direction (‘the theologians who put reason [logic] in the 
place of faith began the slithering process which has ended up with 
theologians who take no interest in theology whatsoever’ -A Visiting 
Card, p. 23), its images of the mysteries no longer have life and 
poetical validity. But in his search for the bases of religious faith 
common to various cultures. Pound has discovered images that - for 
him, at least - possess that life and validity. He has found them in 
Greek and Egyptian, Chinese and Japanese myth particularly, and 
he has made them his own. In so doing, he has expunged from his 
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records the personae of Jewish myth and history which have figured 
so prominently in Christian literature. And when, in his poem, he 
‘philosophizes’ his myth, he uses the terminology of Kung and of the 
neo-Platonists (the latter of whom, in imagizing their theory of the 
emanation of light, used figures from Greek mythology). 

Briefly, Pound has tried to awaken his readers to the living religion 
which underlies the dead cerebralization of contemporary Christian¬ 
ity by compelling their attention toward those epochs when, in the 
Mediterranean basin, it was alive, and toward the conditions under 
which such life is possible. In this, he functions as Kung in his equally 
decadent era functioned. 

(16-17) 

To reduce Pound’s reading of history to order is to risk falsification. 
But the risk must be taken. Leading ideas seem to be these: 

1. History tends towards the episodic and cyclical; there is not a 
steady ascension towards an ultimate and permanent civilization, nor 
has there been a decline from a time when man lived in peace and in 
accord with nature. Civilizations have risen; civilizations have 
fallen. Pound does not balance a ‘good’ past against a ‘bad’ present. 
The three great collapses of civilizations are these: the fall of Alexan¬ 
der’s Macedonian empire; the fall of the Roman empire; the collapse 
of Italy after 1500. (Polite Essays, p. 192.) 

2. Without Eleusinian energy civilizations would not rise, without 
Kungian order they dissipate themselves. Civilization occurs and 
maintains itself when the two forces - the striving and the ordering - 
approach equipoise. 

3. The two most useful axes of reference in determining the 
health of any society are examination of financial practice and 
examination of the arts - particularly the language arts. The misuse 
of money and the misuse of language are certain symptoms of social 
illness. 

4. For twentieth-century occidentals, the Italian Renaissance 
serves as the best study of the vicissitudes which any civilization must 
undergo. The action is sufficiently localized to be perceived in its 
entirety; the background is not incomprehensibly or distractingly 
exotic or distant in time; the evidence - in the form of artistic monu¬ 
ments as well as historical documents - is plentiful and relatively 
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familiar. And, since we ourselves are involved in the results of actions 
which produced and debilitated the Italian civilization, it is a particu¬ 
larly relevant study. 

5. However, what has occurred in the Mediterranean basin should 
not be studied to the exclusion of what occurred more remotely but 
no less significantly in the other centre of culture-dispersion, China. 
In fact, the greater scope of China’s history and European unfami¬ 
liarity with it require that it be given in the Cantos more detailed and 
elementary treatment than is devoted to the Italian Renaissance. 

6. The United States, as an experiment in social regeneration 
occurring when Europe was accelerating its decline (an experiment 
that failed for clearly ascertainable reasons) and as an archetype of the 
twentieth century with its peculiar problems, must receive especial 
attention. 

7. Study of history shows that states have been governed in these 
four ways: (i) by active but insufficiently responsible individuals; 

(ii) by the representative system; (iii) by monopolistic financiers; and 
(iv) by enlightened banker-rulers. 

8. The function of the historian in the twentieth century is to 
assist in effecting a change in political organization from the existing 

(iii) to the desiderated (ii) and (iv). And the historians’ responsibility is 
immense because ‘As the present is unknowable we roust amid 
known fragments of the past “to get light on it”, to get an inkling of 
process which produced what we encounter.’ (Guide to Kulchur, 
p. 129). 

A philosophy of history can be inferred from the Guide or the 
Cantos, it is clear; but no more than we have an Odyssey or a Corn- 
media are we to have a historical narrative as organized by a Spengler 
or a Toynbee. For Pound’s conception, it has been implied, is that 
‘All knowledge is built up from a rain of factual atoms’. (Guide, p. 98) 
And ‘real knowledge goes into natural man in titbits. A scrap here, a 
scrap there; always pertinent, linked to safety, or nutrition or 
pleasure.’ (Guide, p. 99.) Pound admits that an ‘underlying purpose or 
current’ might be established beneath a series of facts so that educa¬ 
tion could be expedited, but he fears the method as necessitating too 
free use of generalization and thus leading away from education to 
indoctrination. His effort will be to steer a middle course: factual 
atoms will be rained upon the reader, ideas will be traced, the growth 
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of concepts will be explored, the quality or tendency of a given time’s 
sensibility will be isolated, parallels in history will be pinpointed - all 
these things will be done, and done as vividly as possible by focusing 
upon historical figures who will serve as exempla and upon epitomiz¬ 
ing incidents. 

(29-30) 

Pound, then, will use the imagistic-ideogrammic method of structur¬ 
ing a canto. His primary pigment will be an image from which a 
prose statement can (sometimes surely, sometimes only tentatively) 
be inferred. Another image, whole or fragmentary, will be juxta¬ 
posed with the former. Again an inference may be drawn as to the 
meaning of the image. And, furthermore, something is to be learned 
from the fact of this particular juxtaposition, since it is not, of course, 
fortuitous. 

( 78 ) 

George P. Elliott 

‘Poet of Many Voices’, Carleton Miscellany, vol. 2 
Summer 1961 

Hell blot black for alway the thought ‘Peace!’ 

Let us slip in a couple of quick truths right at the outset. One about 
principle: We ought not to allow our knowledge of the poet’s 
person to influence our reading and judging of his poetry (‘Honor 
the poet and hang the traitor’). The other about practice: In fact we 
allow it constantly, sometimes illegitimately out of prejudice, but 
sometimes legitimately when the poet uses himself as a subject of the 
poetry and uses the poetry as a way of projecting himself (‘The poet 
as culture hero’). 

Pound’s cultists say that it’s his poetry that matters, his poetry that 
will live, his poetry that is great. Very well, let us look at it for a 
while - till we find ourselves looking through it at him. Then let us 
look plain at his person, which I, at least, find an even richer object 
for consideration than his poetry. 

With the real artist there is always a residue, there is always 
something in the man which does not get into his work. 
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There is always some reason why the man is always more 
worth knowing than his books are. 

I do not think this statement is true but I think it is true of Ezra Pound, 
who wrote it (in Patria Mia ). 1 

His poetry is most praised for the beauty of its sound, and anyone 
who has been able really to hear the poetry must know, in his own 
ear, why it is so praised. Indeed, it usually sounds so marvelous that 
the reader is often, as Eliot said, not much interested in what it means. 
This is a mercy: in most, though not in the best, of his poetry the 
meaning paraphrases out into one of three sad categories - private 
jabber, social analytics fluctuating from the obvious through the 
dubious to the vicious, or archaic platitudes of a Pre-Raphaelite cast. 
I’ll begin by elaborating these three charges in turn. 

Despite some lovely music in Canto XC and a bar or two in 
Canto CV (‘Charles of the Suevi | a noose of light looped over his 
shoulder’, which is excellent wherever it came from), the incoherence 
which troubled the Cantos from the very beginning back in the early 
1920s became progressively worse, until by the time Thrones was 
published nearly all the lovely music was so jammed that one could 
hear little more than the static thrown out by Pound’s madness. 

‘Should,’ said H. J., ‘for humanity’s credit feign their 
existence 

With the sun and moon on her shoulders, 
the star-discs sewn on her coat 
at Li Chiang, the snow range, 
a wide meadow 

and the 1 dto- 2 mba’s face (exorcist’s) 
muy simpatico 

by the waters of Stone Drum, 
the two aces 

Exegesis be damned. Those lines neither mean nor are, and the 
Cantos contain hundreds more like them. (Such private references as 
H. J., i.e., Henry James, which abound in the Cantos, are cause only 

I Patria Mia and the Treatise on Harmony, Peter Owen, 1962, p. 26. The essay 
was written about 1913. [Ed.] 
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of obscurity of the parts, but not of incoherence of the whole.) Sane 
poets speak to themselves too, but in such a way that a reader can get 
pleasure from sharing in the imagined dialogue. In jabber like the 
above from Canto Cl, it is a question whether Pound got through 
even to himself. 

The most important of his social opinions concern economics and 
race. It is hard to take his proposed remedies for economic ills seri¬ 
ously, in themselves. His job as a poet was to make us take them 
seriously as a part of the poem at least, but he does this only in the 
case of usury. His economic argument runs: money is the key eco¬ 
nomic creation of society; its abuse is at the root of the worst social 
evils; usury is its chief abuse; let us condemn usury. Well and good. 
But when the reader comes upon the splendid usury passages in the 
Cantos, that Latin usura sounds less like a socio-economic concept 
than like one of the universal human sins which prophets have been 
scourging men for for five thousand years. It is Pound’s prophetic 
zeal which makes usura important in the poem; there is nothing to 
make the other historical-economic opinions much more than 
curious. In the poem, his most important social opinions are on race. 
These, which derive a half-respectable support from Frobenius’ 
racial theories, vary from the conventional prejudices of his Idaho- 
Pennsylvania Protestant middle-class upbringing - ‘whereas the 
sight of a good nigger is cheering | the bad ’uns wont look you 
straight’ (Canto LXXIX) - to statements of a sort which were 
being published only surreptitiously by 1948 when Canto LXXIV 
was published: 

The yidd is a stimulant, and the goyim are cattle 
in gt proportion and go to saleable slaughter 
with the maximum of docility. 

The assumption behind this statement is that modem wars are caused 
by the bankers, who are controlled by international Jewry, that the 
Jew drives the Christians to slaughter because it is profitable. (Pound 
also thought Stalin was a pawn of the Jews, somehow.) When this 
was written, the Auschwitz ovens were scarcely cool. 

Pound’s earlier poems and much of the first sixty Cantos say some¬ 
thing which can be understood, and understood without offense. 
Unfortunately one has usually heard it before a good many times, 


P.C.A.P. - 12 
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either from medieval literature or prettied up by the Victorian Ro¬ 
mantics (whom Pound mostly scorns in his criticism but whose 
themes many of his themes resemble). Still, a poem which sounds 
marvelous and means something unexceptional is obviously prefer¬ 
able to one that sounds as good and means practically nothing or 
means something obnoxious. Alba, from ‘Langue d'Oc is absolutely 
pure of sound. 

When the nightingale to his mate 
Sings day-long and night late 
My love and I keep state 
In bower. 

In flower, 

Till the watchman on the tower 

Cry: 

‘Up! Thou rascal, Rise, 

I see the white 
Light 

And the night 
flies.’ 

But the specific gravity of this poem is rather less than that of helium; 
twenty poems that light would keep a dirigible aloft. MAKE IT 
NEW! Pound is always shouting, but surely the idea, situation, 
sentiment in Alba is as venerable as carpe diem, nor is it newly adorned, 
nor, three hundred years before, would the sound-patterning have 
astonished Thomas Campion a tenth as much as it would have de¬ 
lighted him. Reading a lot of Pound’s verse generates the attitude 
that meaning doesn’t much matter in poetry, lovely sound is enough. 
At such a pass, it is well to refer out from time to time to other and 
richer poetry, and so keep proportion; after a solid week of Cantos it 
is wise to turn back to The Second Coming, say, for perspective. Read 
and reread Alba till you’re swaying to it, but then turn to this poem 
of about the same size, a song by Josephine Miles, which is not only 
metrically masterful but says something hard to say, unparaphrasable, 
and her own - ‘new’. 

In friendship feeling quiet 
I spent a time asleep, 
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And when I woke, the marrow 
Out of my bones ran out 
That you were the friend I dreamt for 
But not the dream I woke for. 

And so 1 put this down for 
Doubt. For doubt. 

Or, if it’s unfair to compare Alba to a poem which means a good deal 
worth meaning, there’s always Full Fathom Five. It is about the same 
length and doesn’t seem to mean much, but it has such magical and 
strange images that you can’t just listen to it as you often can to 
Pound. 1 

At this point let us admire the music of his poetry. I am also going 
to suggest that there is no such thing as the music of poetry. 

At patterning verbal sounds, at metrics. Pound is one of the tech¬ 
nical masters. It was not just out of courtesy or false humility that 
Eliot called him il miglior fabbro, the better craftsman, better at the 
carpentry and counterpoint of verse. (The phrase is applied by 
Guido Guinicelli to Arnaut Daniel in Canto XXVI of the Purgatorio. 
In life they were both excellent minor poets.) The special merits of 
Pound’s craft, as of Spenser’s, are more likely to be appreciated by 
other poets than by readers at large; this was especially true back in 
the wan Georgian days of the 1910s when he first made his mark. 
Eliot’s praise is attributable not just to friendship and the gratitude of 
pupil to teacher but also to a genuine admiration for Pound’s vir¬ 
tuosity. Pound’s reputation will wane no doubt as Eliot’s influence 
wanes, but I imagine that for a long time to come poets will be 
discovering Pound anew, swooning in the loveliness of his music, 
attending the metres of this master craftsman as they once listened to 
Spenser’s. 

Compleynt, compleynt I hearde upon a day, 

Artemis singing, Artemis, Artemis 
Agaynst Pity lifted her wail: 

Pity causeth the forests to fail, 

1 1 know that a comparison to Shakespeare is nearly always invidious. My 
justifications for doing it now are that Pound’s admirers have done it (see the 
passage about John Berryman below) and that I know of no other poem to 
illustrate this point. 
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Pity slayeth my nymphs, 

Pity spareth so many an evil thing. 

Pity befouleth April, 

Pity is the root and the spring. 

Now if no fayre creature followeth me 
It is on account of Pity, 

It is on account that Pity forbideth them slaye. 

All things are made foul in this season, 

This is the reason, none may seek purity 
Having for foulnesse pity 
And things grown awry; 

No more do my shaftes fly 
To slay. Nothing is now clean slayne 
But rotteth away. 

The control of line in this passage from Canto XXX is perfect - both 
the modulations in length, from the conventional ianibic pentameter 
with which it opens to the two-, three- and four- as well as five-stress 
lines with which it continues, and also the line-endings, some on an 
iamb, some on a trochee, a few with most delicate spondees. Pound’s 
prosody has not been adequately described. (Not that the prosody of 
many good poets in English has been adequately described. Has 
Bridges on Milton any peer?) But fortunately for Pound, his verse, 
being irregular, ‘free’, resists even the inadequate description of 
schoolbook prosodizing, which, by explaining so simply that it 
looks clear what is in fact a mystery of complexity, does more harm 
than good; and until his practice has been rationalized, even the 
initiate will have to keep on repeating with reverent perplexity: 
‘What an ear.’ Meanwhile, the lines quoted above - and they mean 
something too, something harsh and worth hearing - should raise the 
hairs on any poetry reader’s head. 

Pater said, and Pound heeded, ‘All art constantly aspires towards 
the condition of music’. Even if one accepts the gospel of art accord¬ 
ing to Walter, surely taking that saying literally is as absurd as the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses’ taking literally, ‘The meek shall inherit the 
earth’. But Pound was a sort of fundamentalist in the religion of art; 
instead of speculating on, say, how realistic fiction and the cinema 
can be said to move towards the condition of music, and what ‘the 
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condition of music’ means anyhow. Pound set about writing lyrics 
which could be set to music and poems long or short which have as 
many of the qualities of music as he could devise. Yet there is surely a 
radical difference between the sound patterns of the words of even 
the most ‘musical’ of lyrics and its actual musical accompaniment. 
‘The music of poetry’ remains intractably a metaphor, despite the 
fact that sound-patterning is of the essence of poetry as it is the 
essence of music. Poetry like music is composed of sound and struc¬ 
ture ; but, being made with words, both-ways-looking words, poetry 
unlike music is also composed of sense. Whatever ‘the condition of 
music’ may be, meaningful words can aspire to it only as paint on 
canvass does, metaphorically. Take the last published Canto, CIX;- 
even if you have the languages, the erudition in Poundiana, and the 
patience to discover that it sounds fine, still it does not make enough 
coherent sense to be called poetry, and at the same time it too ines¬ 
capably not-makes sense to be called music. It is a form of muttering, 
of muttery humming, with snarls. 

Still, if his poetry sounds that good, and if the sense it makes is 
often inoffensive and sometimes good, then why is he so actively 
resisted? (A leper wrought marionettes of such elegance that those 
who looked at them would forget that it was the leper who had made 
them, and they felt neither admiration nor disgust for him, nor even 
pity, so rapt were they gazing at the few fine dolls he had been able 
to finish.) Most of the resistance to Pound’s poetry is owing to a 
number of accidental reasons which will pass with time. 1 

An immediate reason that many people do not listen to Pound is 
resistance to high pressure from three chief sources: Pound’s prose, 
his cultists and T. S. Eliot. His prose, which not infrequently deals 
with ideas, events, persons, phrases that appear in his poetry, can turn 
you against these by its very techniques. After the mid-i920s, when 
the poetic rebellion had been accomplished, he gave up the exercise 
of power in the acceptable form of influencing poets and editors and 

i Some trouble is caused by the temporary labels ‘Fascist’, ‘anti-Semite’ 
‘traitor’, ‘psychotic’. An instance of how they can baffle communication is 
provided by a queasy anecdote, recounted by Charles Norman in his recent 
biography, Ezra Pound, concerning the publisher’s ‘liberal’ deletion, just after 
the war, of Pound’s poems from the Benet-Aiken Anthology of Famous English 
and American Poetry and later ‘liberal’ reinstatement of the poems. 
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turned to the writing of prose propaganda. In these pieces he uses all 
known typographical forms of emphasis, so that some of his articles 
are as imperspicuous as the Hearst editorials they resemble, and are 
like no literary product of a recognizable kind. In the 1930s he 
became an avid reader of hate-tracts, which commonly employ such 
typography. He became a sort of highbrow literary Westbrook 
Pegler. 

WHAT is the USE OF LANGUAGE? WHY STUDY 
LITERATURE? 

language was obviously created, and is, obviously, USED 
for communication. 

‘Literature is news that STAYS news.’ 

The best smith, as Dante called Arnaut Daniel, made the 
birds sing IN HIS WORDS; I don’t mean that he merely 
referred to birds singing— 

(The ABC of Reading) 

He so attacks and belabors the reader - bad poetry - America - 
England - the Jews - the bankers - Tennyson - anyone who doesn’t 
think Confucius supplies the answer to social ills - U. S. publishers for 
not printing Martin Van Buren’s autobiography until 1920 - Milton 
- that before long the reader’s resistance to that sheer propaganda 
extends to the poetry. The next source of pressure is from the E. P. 
cult, whose priests cannot be borne even when they are as erudite and 
intelligent as Hugh Kenner. Kenner’s general strategy is to stand at 
the door of Temple E P and beckon you urgently with the left hand, 
but as you approach the sanctum to sock you with the right because 
you are so stupid as not to be in already. In his book The Poetry of 
Ezra Pound he sets out to justify, in the most arrogant tone, Pound’s 
ways to man. 

There are, if the reader must be presented with a bunch of 
keys, three or four that will help him unlock most of the 
Cantos. 

Anyone can feel the play of silent cryptic finality in a Chinese 
ideogram, against adjacent fluidity or muddle or struggle 
after a word, without knowing what the ideogram means. 
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Even when we can’t read them [irreducible formulations such 
as ‘brododaktulos Eos’], their very inscrutability performs half 
their poetic function. 

The trouble with statements like these last two is not their intrinsic 
silliness, though this is indeed superb, but that they derive from a 
sustained determination to admit no weakness and to turn every fault 
into a virtue, which abuse of the intellect may not be tolerated. The 
prime source of irrational opposition to Pound’s poetry has been 
T. S. Eliot himself, who abused his powers in the case of Pound, as 
in no other, by over-insistence. He, the commanding general of 
literary taste, stood so high above the thuggery of cultism that he 
could take the pose of having next to nothing to do with the cult - 
although, to be sure, he has been careful to congratulate it from time 
to time and, as a matter of fact, he had created it in the first place. 
Eliot wrote in 1928 that Pound’s ‘epistolary style is masterly’; you 
read Pound’s letters and find they are quite fascinating, but if their 
style is masterly what just epithet is left for that of Rilke’s letters? 
Proust’s? Van Gogh’s? ‘Among the infinite stinks of a foetid era,’ 
Pound wrote in 1938 in an essay, ‘is that arising from the difficulty 
of not being able to do a man [literary] justice without committing 
some sort of inflation.’ Right. Eliot insists that Pound is a great critic; 
you read Eliot’s selection of Pound’s literary essays, as well as The 
Spirit oj Romance. It is true that studded through them there are 
brilliant illuminations; but it is also true that not one essay is a suc¬ 
cessful work of art in itself and that there is not a sufficient coherence 
among the ideas of the essays to make his criticism at all comparable 
in excellence to Eliot’s own - this despite the fact that Pound planted 
a lot, perhaps most, of the ideas Eliot matured. The episode epitomiz¬ 
ing Eliot’s overpowering dictation in Pound matters is the famous 
Bollingen award in 1949. It is hard to imagine ten or twelve American 
literary gentiles, respectable enough to get appointed to a Library of 
Congress committee, who could - could - in the same room with 
T. S. Eliot have opposed his nomination of Ezra Pound. The passage 
‘Pull down thy vanity’ from Canto LXXXI might in all conscience 
have been considered better than anything in any other American’s 
book of poems published during 1948. But the prize was for a book 
of poems, not for a passage or for a poet’s life-work. It is not very 
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likely that almost all the judges would have, on their own, found The 
Pisan Cantos as a whole better than any of the books published the 
year before by Jarrell, W. C. Williams, MacLeish, Hanson, Scott, 
Jeffers, Roethke and a dozen others, had The Pisan Cantos been written 
by one Joseph Blow and sponsored by a judge as non-dictatorial as 
Leonie Adams or Willard Thorp. One’s heart goes out to Karl 
Shapiro for managing to stand up at all against Eliot - even though 
he did it primarily for the wrong reason, not as a poet but as a 
Jew. 

Pound’s been oversold. In his reputation, as in most things, he 
inspires superlatives. Pound’s detractors are no less intemperate than 
his cultists. The most eminent of these is Robert Graves who, in an 
essay in the New Republic for 27 February and 5 March 1956, dero¬ 
gated and slurred Pound along with Yeats, Eliot, Auden and Thomas 
in the corundum accents of poet’s envy. Karl Shapiro in his recent In 
Defense of Ignorance sounds little better. A moderate opinion of Pound’s 
poetry will be attacked from both sides, though it is certainly possible. 
My contention is that a brief collection of his best early lyrics and of 
autonomous lyrical passages from the Cantos - New Directions’ 
Selected Poems of Ezra Pound is an excellent compilation - encom¬ 
passes all his durable poetry and that this poetry, viewed quite apart 
from the poet’s historical importance, is exquisite and technically 
masterful, but slight in its impact. 

‘I scarcely know what to say of Pound’s ear. Fifteen years of 
listening have not taught me that it is inferior to the ear of the author 
of Twelfth Night.’ So wrote John Berryman in Partisan Review for 
April 1949, making the biggest claim. Then he goes on to say of 
poets: ‘We write with our ears.’ It takes a man of brilliance and 
passion to push a figure of speech until it becomes wrong enough to 
illuminate the truth. The Poet’s Tongue is the name Auden gave his 
first (and liveliest) anthology. Tongue is a metonym for speaking, ear 
for listening; and the poet is sayer not hearer. ‘We read with our 
ears, we write with our tongues ’ - that’s as far as the trope will stretch. 

Let the ear stand for the hearing. Let the tongue stand for the 
speaking. Let the voice stand for the person of the speaker and hearer. 
Greatness in poetry implies, above all, power, range and steadiness of 
voice, and when Pound’s voice possesses any of these qualities it is 
not his own. In any case, ‘great’ and ‘major’ are terms that ought to 
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be used with discretion. 1 Even if‘major’ is extended far enough to 
include Yeats, it cannot reach to Pound, who - hyperbolically 
speaking - scarcely knows as poet whose voice to call his own. 

In his poetry there are audible the voices of quite literally scores 
of other writers of many and diverse ages and schools: in translation, 
adaptation, allusion, quotation, parody, imitation, borrowing, refer¬ 
ence, by every conceivable literary device. One of the small interests 
in reading him is trying to define him by identifying those whom he 
is like: Swinburne, Browning, Byron, Waller, Josh Billings, hate- 
sheet hacks, Spenser, James, Whitman, Yeats, a dozen Ph.D.s’ worth 
in foreign languages alone. Usually it helps define a poet to compare 
him to another: ‘Roethke’s later work is like Yeats’ implies a strong 
sense of who Rocthke the poet is. But a strange thing happens with 
Pound: the more poets he is like the less one is sure who Pound is. It 
becomes their voices as much as his that one hears. It is as though 
Pound were a medium most of the time, his head full of spirit voices, 
many of them exceedingly powerful and lovely, a few of them dull, 
some hideous; it is as though he were a verbal mimic hearing the 
words of his saying as he says them. Pound did not assume many 
voices, as Browning did or as any dramatist must, for strategic 
reasons but because he was arrogant and hollow. Eliot said of Pound 
that his hell was only for others; he neither supposed himself as being 
in hell nor hell as being in himself. Very arrogant and very hollow. 

Consider a number of his best-known poems. In these famous 
lines, which he wrote while a prisoner, he preaches on a text from 
Ecclesiastes. 

‘Master thyself, then others shall thee beare’ 

Pull down thy vanity 
Thou art a beaten dog beneath the hail, 

A swollen magpie in a fitful sun. 

Half black half white 

Nor knowst’ ou wing from tail 

i As Pound knows. He was visited at St Elizabeth’s by two young poets. This 
interchange is reported in Norman’s biography. 

‘But don’t you think Yeats is a major poet?’ 
pound: ‘Is he a Homer, is he a Dante?’ 

‘That’s a mighty high standard.’ 

pound (laughing): ‘I think Yeats is the greatest minor poet who ever lived.’ 
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Pull down thy vanity 

How mean thy hates 
Fostered in falsity. 

Pull down thy vanity, 

Rathe to destroy, niggard in charity, 

Pull down thy vanity, 

I say pull down. 

I have heard a preacher in the Upper Lake Community Church in 
California who could work that handsome passage into his sermon 
any Sunday in Lent - except for ‘thee’, ‘thy’, ‘thou’, ‘rathe’ and 
‘niggard’ - and nobody in his congregation would turn a hair. Both 
he and they would assume that he would be speaking not in his own 
person but as a prophet of God’s will. However, read with reference 
to Pound, it seems to work out this way: either it is the moral Pound 
chiding himself for his own vanity (and there is almost nothing else 
of this nature in his writings) or else it is Ezra in a prophet’s mask 
commanding us who have imprisoned him to pull down our vanity 
for no better reason than that he says to (and surely his moral authority 
just after the war was hollow); at the most, forgetting who wrote the 
passage, it is the voice of a prophet without authority chiding all 
mankind, himself included, in large general terms. In The River 
Merchant’s Wife, an early poem celebrated for its poignance and the 
perfection of its delicacy, Pound assumed a young Chinese woman’s 
voice, or rather, he assumed it in imitation of the way it had already 
been imagined in the eighth century by Rihaku (the Japanese name 
for Li Po). When Pound speaks in Canto X L V of usury, the evil which 
he considers to be at the root of most, and especially of modem 
American, social ills, he assumes a voice both archaic and non- 
American: ‘with usura | seeth no man Gonzaga his heirs and his 
concubines’. Even though his translations of Guido Cavalcanti are 
superb, Pound is not a great translator. It’s simple: a great translator 
must render a great poet, and what is Guido beside Dante? (What a 
pity that Pound did not translate Dante. Surely he, perhaps alone of 
poets in English in recent times, could have done justice to the 
Comedy.) In most of the Mauberley poems he assumes the voice of a 
persona so closely parodying his own that the first poem of the sequence 
bears the title E. P. Ode .... Admirable as most of these poems are. 
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they invite comparison in form, tone and theme with the satires, also 
in quatrains, which Eliot was writing at about the same time. Pound’s 
metres are subtler, but surely Eliot’s, in The Hippopotamus and 
Sweeney Among the Nightingales, are stronger; in those two, Eliot’s 
meaning is more available, his images more striking and his ideas no 
less important. One can speak of Hugh Selwyn Mauberley as a single 
poem portraying a minor literary man ironically rendered; well 
enough; but the matter is excessively literary and recondite, and the 
image projected is neither as substantial nor as coherent as that of 
another unimportant, weak man, J. Alfred Prufrock. 1 The master¬ 
piece of the sequence, and by general consent the little masterpiece of 
his short poems, is Envoi. 

Go, dumb-born book 

Tell her that sang me once that song of Lawes: 

Hadst thou but song 
As thou has subjects known, 

Then were there cause in thee that should condone 
Even my faults that heavy upon me lie, 

And build her glories their longevity. 

It is the truest poetry: it makes comparisons odious. And this despite 
the almost incredible fact that to achieve this pure, small perfection, 
Pound assumed another man’s voice— 

Goe lovely Rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knowes, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be - 

and then sang in that voice better than Waller himself did. Pound 
knew better than Eliot how to hew The Waste Land out of a double 
bulk of Eliot’s verses. The formula by which Yeats chose to praise 
one ofPound’s poems, The Return, was this: ‘It gives me better words 
than my own.’ The poet of many voices. 

I Just for fun: Eliot called Mauberley a great poem; Leavis said it was Pound’s 
one great poem; Fraser says it is better than The Waste Land. Wyndham Lewis, 
who wrote at length about Pound in Time and Western Man, ignores it; Yeats 
did not include it in his Oxford Book of Modem Verse ; Graves casts it along with 
all other Pound impedimenta into the bottomless pit. 
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So here we are looking at the poet himself. 

Most of those who are convinced of Pound’s greatness say it is 
embodied in the Cantos. Let us look at them. The question raised by 
the Cantos is: What holds them together? It is a question asked by all 
who read the poem; it was asked by Yeats, whom Pound told to wait 
for Canto C, when the Cantos would ‘display a structure like that 
of a Bach Fugue’; it has even been asked by Eliot. The cohesive force 
is not a narrative; it is not chronology or logical discourse; it is not 
steadiness of theme nor even consistency of verse form. If there is a 
quality which a long poem like any other work of art must possess to 
be called great, that quality is coherence. At every moment in the 
Iliad, whatever clear detail Homer may be directing your attention 
to, you are aware of a grand, realizable structure into which this 
detail, good or not so good in itself, belongs. Your secure awareness 
of this structure provides a kind of solidity of response which frees 
you, as life seldom leaves you free, to contemplate those ultimate 
matters with which the poem concerns itself, and such solidity is 
impossible in a poem which diverts attention to itself by the radical 
doubt, ‘Are these parts held together well enough?’ Such doubt is 
no part of the Iliad or the Divine Comedy; in The Faerie Queene it 
shows itself, and it vexes The Prelude from time to time; Don Juan 
abandons pretense to greatness by declaring itself unified by little 
more than ottava rima and Byron’s views and whims. We are told 
that Pound’s subject is all high culture as refracted through his vast 
knowledge and concern. We are asked to see ‘the tradition’ incarnate 
in, say, the first Canto, which gives a superb translation (anyhow it 
sounds superb in English) of a passage from Divus’s (we are told 
superb) 1538 translation of the Odyssey into Renaissance Latin. All 
sorts of odds and ends of translations, quotations, allusions from litera¬ 
ture and history, ancient and modern, Occidental and Oriental, poetry 
and prose, keep appearing; we are asked to admire this eclecticism quite 
as though it were passe to mention selectivity as a postulate of order. 

The esthetic version of the question is: Do the Cantos have a true 
structure? Can the reader explain - no, that’s too much: can he 
securely feel that in the Cantos there is a stable, rational structure such 
as the highest excellence always builds and is always built upon? I 
think not; at least, I am not able rationally to grasp that order either 
from studying the poem or any of the exegeses of it - a disability 
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shared with all those with whom I have discussed the matter, including 
some whose critical assent only a madman would spurn. The jus- 
tifiers, of whom Kenner is the most elaborate, assert that there is such 
a structure but that it is so novel as to elude or antagonize most con¬ 
temporary readers, although, in time and with help, future readers 
will come to accept and appreciate it. This argument is too con¬ 
siderable to ignore. 

First of all, one must agree that such a state of things is possible; 
there is precedent for it. Along the way, one must agree with Kenner 
that the antagonism towards Pound for his obscurity and private 
reference is no more legitimate than is such antagonism towards 
Dante, and that what he calls, after Eliot, ‘the poetry of surface’ is 
indeed more difficult than the poetry of emotional depth. A willing 
reader can put up with a lot he does not understand and will consent 
to a good many footnotes, so long as he can feel - not can talk about 
intellectually but can feel - that the poem has a structure that gives 
meaning even to the parts of which he is ignorant. Kenner, agreeing, 
devotes his energies to persuading you that the Cantos do have such 
a structure, the main principle of which seems to be ‘the rhythms of 
recurrence’. It is not only a host of subjects, public and private, which 
recur, but also contrasting sets of imagery, for example those of mud 
and light. These sub-elements are composed into ‘ideograms’ or 
‘vortices’, which, according to Kenner, are the structural units of the 
poem. Such a unit ‘is not unlike the Joycean epiphany: a highly con¬ 
centrated manifestation of a moral, cultural or political quiddity’. 
Granted that this statement means something, the recurrence of such 
elements cannot be called a structure. Recurrence regular enough to be 
called rhythmic (I fail to perceive any such regularity as Kenner sug¬ 
gests is there) could no doubt provide a sort of large ‘swaying’ to the 
poem which would help hold it together. But behind recurrence 
there is the fundamental question: why the recurrence? Anybody can 
concoct ten dozen disparate themes, subjects, image-types, rhythms, 
attitudes, cultural quiddities, and keep popping them up one 
and another in patterns of varying complication and banality. This is 
merely technique; anyone who studied Kenner hard enough could do 
it. If the recurrences and juxtapositions of the Cantos are there for 
their own sake, the poem is elaborately trivial. Kenner fails to make 
clear what structurally valuable end these recurrences serve. 
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Roy Harvey Pearce believes that the Cantos have no structure but 
that they do have an ultimate purpose. 

... it is not possible to put down even briefly the poem’s 
dialectic; for it has none. That is, it has no linear, composed, 
structured form; no rhythmic periodicities; rather it consists 
of decorously managed, ideogrammically set down instants 
of insight which are to force themselves beyond abstractness 
into the reader’s consciousness and so to make him new. 1 

Finally, Pearce’s statement says little about the poem but something 
blood-curdling about the poet (he intended to write epic poetry in 
the manner of a totalitarian Madison Avenue, directly yet deviously 
to change you). Any statement, beyond the merely vapid, purporting 
to explain what holds the Cantos together must, if it is not to disappear 
into murk and nonsense, point at the author himself. 

The last-ditch argument is that the Cantos are unified by the per¬ 
sonality of their creator. Put in such a form as this, the argument 
cannot be flatly dismissed: 

Because Pound is a master prosodist, is very learned, and is 
passionately concerned for the welfare of society, literature 
and culture, he is permitted to write about anything what¬ 
ever in any order he pleases. The Cantos are great because 
they express Pound. 

Roughly similar justifications could be presented for calling the 
assembled writings of Montaigne and Yeats great: they express great 
selves. A tenable position. Now suppose one were to grant of Pound 
that he was capable of insight as honest as Montaigne’s or as deep as 
Yeats’s, or that he possessed any autobiographic quality of com¬ 
parable magnitude, yet the persona projected in his work must be, 
like theirs, coherent if the Cantos are to prove his greatness as a poet. 
If their unity is to derive from the person of their creator (and where 
else is one to look for it?), then we necessarily find ourselves con¬ 
templating Pound himself. That self is not integated. By the ines¬ 
capable logic of such a defender as G. S. Fraser, the Cantos fall into 
bits because Pound is radically incoherent - not only the man-in- 
history certified insane, but also the maker as you come to know him 
I Hudson Review, vol. 12, Autumn 1959, p. 374. 
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by reading that large, occasionally splendid, disintegrating bundle of 
poetry and mutter. 

“One of those authentic American monsters,” said R. V. Cassill, 
“of whom Frank Lloyd Wright was another.” Fully to portray 
Pound would be, among other things, to illuminate the American 
cast of genius in the first part of the twentieth century, the cracked 
cast of our genius. . . . 

The great question posed by Pound’s life is the change that he 
underwent in the mid-i920s. His fame, except as a curiosity, had by 
that time not spread far outside the avant-garde. His power over im¬ 
portant poets was waning. In the literary rebellion of the first quarter 
of the century he was the great fomenter, but he wanted to be 
commander-in-chief of the victorious rebels as well, and that post 
went to the better general, Eliot. (Pound has been carrying on 
guerrilla tactics against him ever since: the magnanimity of an old 
friend now commander-in-chief must seem to the former leader to 
be tinged with condescension even when it is not.) He was embarked 
on a poem with pretensions as great as those of the Divine Comedy. 
He withdrew from the world to Rapallo, with the intention of 
accomplishing his great task in something like Joyce’s famous ‘silence, 
exile and cunning’. 

On the surface of it, this action was by no means unreasonable and 
could be hoped to be greatly fruitful. After all, fomenting rebellion, 
even in the worthiest of causes, is not a poet’s proper work; and once 
the strife is over, win, lose or draw, the poet with all honor can and 
indeed should retire from the world and write his poetry - as Milton 
did. Moreover, there seemed plenty of indication in Pound’s earlier 
years that he had qualities which would enable him richly to employ 
such retirement. Had the Cantos turned out to be a Paradise Lost in 
accomplishment as in pretension, and had he not entered into madness, 
the admirable qualities manifest in his early life would in retrospect 
provide sufficient explanation for that later fulfillment. 

Foremost and without qualification there was his proved mastery 
of metres, without which nothing. More obvious but less unqualified, 
there was his passionate, if somewhat political, devotion to literature; 
still, it was his intention to withdraw from such politicking, from the 
influencing of writers and editors in the cause of Culture, from the 
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manipulating of history, in order to devote all his passion to the better 
cause, writing poetry. He was full of esoteric knowledge (and, it 
must be admitted, half-knowledge): his concern for the spirit of 
obscure texts rather than for the letter sometimes helped rescue good 
poetry from threatening oblivion (although not infrequently at the 
expense of damage to the spirit because of his neglecting the letter, 
e.g., it is not just admiration which his use of Chinese inspires among 
those who know both languages). His experience was wide; he knew 
many, and was intimate with some, of the great creative spirits of the 
age. 

Moreover, he possessed a quality of soul so noble that one who sees 
it even from the distance of many years must revere it: his generosity. 
It is tempting to suppose that such generosity, in almost every way 
more admirable than a self-concern like Joyce’s, would make a good 
artist all the better, but alas, it is not so. Indeed, there seems to be no 
clear connexion between an artist’s character and his work: if there is 
a meanness to Dostoyevsky, Richardson was meaner yet; if there was 
a goodness to Tolstoy, Scott was better. Pound’s generosity has 
literary relevance not to his poetry but only to his concern for litera¬ 
ture (for his biographer, however, that concern is quite as important 
as the poetry).. . . 

The prime and overwhelming evidence of his generosity is his self¬ 
less aid to other writers, whether by helping them improve what they 
were composing, by pushing their reputations, or by scraping up 
money so they might have more time and leisure. It was out of no 
friendship or obligation that he did what he did for Joyce. It was, 
for example, solely because he thought Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man was a splendid novel that he urged it upon a New York pub¬ 
lisher who was about to publish a book of Pound’s own (This 
Generation).... 

Despite these admirable qualities of character and these demon¬ 
strated gifts, Pound in fact did not accomplish what he had retired to 
accomplish. Therefore, wise with hindsight, one looks at his earlier 
life for signs of the later disintegration. They are there, but they do 
not seem determinative. 

There is a quality that can be made to look retrospectively sinister: 
he wanted desperately to be important. He did not just want a reform 
in English poetry, he wanted to be the cause of it. He always wrote 
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power-prose, quite aside from his ranting: in his essays he did not 
discover as he went, thereby involving the reader in the excitements 
of discovery, but asserted his conclusions. 

It is perhaps only now that all these disagreeable phenomena 
can be traced to maladministration of credit. Artists are the 
race’s antennae. The effects of social evil show first in the arts. 

Most social evils are at root economic. I, personally, know of 
no social evil that cannot be cured, or very largely cured, 
economically. 

The lack of printed and exchangeable slips of paper 
corresponding to extant goods is at the root of bad taste, it is 
at the root not of bad musical composition, but at the root 
of the non-performance of the best music, ancient, modern 
and contemporary, it is at the root of the difficulty in 
printing good books when written. 1 

He sought out the great and took pleasure in acquaintance with the 
eminent. He fended off most people as The Many, The Masses, the 
Folk; but even those he knew personally he saw not so much as 
themselves as The Few, The Company of the Best, Culture-Makers. 
He seemed sometimes to reverse the proposition I shall know the 
Best to read If I am impressed by him he must be one of the Best. Antheil 
his friend must be the best composer, and Gaudier, his dear friend, 
must be the best sculptor; no, not just the best but the only ones 
worth talking about. Frobenius was not just an anthropologist with 
whom Pound became acquainted because he admired his theories, 
especially those on race; he is the thinker on the subject. 2 Yet Pound 
was never egotistical like Yeats, he did not boast like Shakespeare, he 
did not sponge like Rilke. And if the desire for fame damns a writer, 
God help us all. 

1 The quotation is from Murder by Capital, one of Pound’s social essays col¬ 
lected in Impact [pp. 86-7. Ed.]. 

2 In the matter of identifying The Few, The Best, only Pound’s ear was 
reliable: if his ear was impressed by a poet, that poet was almost certainly one 
of the best. The reverse does not hold. E. A. Robinson was both as a poet and 
as a man just about the antithesis of Pound, inward, unobtrusive, with a voice 
of his own. Pound heard him much less well than he heard Lindsay or Sand¬ 
burg. There is also a noteworthy exception to the reliability of his ear, in his 
enduring fondness for FitzGerald’s Rubaiydt. (Pound’s son is named Omar.) 
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Pound’s flagrant bohemianism in dress and conduct signifies noth¬ 
ing in itself; however when contrasted with the solid eccentricity of 
a Joyce or a Picasso, it looks like the loud bravura of one who is not 
sure. An early glimpse of this is provided by a snatch from a letter 
by D. H. Lawrence. 1 

... and there stood a young, callow, swashbuckling Ezra, 
with an ear-ring in one ear, very affected and silly. Then 
came his parents to London to see him, after Ezra had the 
London drawing-rooms bewitched by his mannerisms and 
affectations; and they were good plain middle-western folks 
- and Ezra died away, and there were pa and ma, good and 
plain and middle-western, and poor Ezra not knowing what 
to do about them. 

Williams reports that in college Pound was afraid to pick up a girl 
alone and that he read his poetry in an almost inaudible whisper. 
Many report that in gatherings he was watchful for the effect he was 
making. Graves met him in T. E. Lawrence’s rooms at All Souls’ 
in 1922. ‘He was plump, hunched, soft-spoken and ill-at-ease, with 
the limpest of handshakes.’ Yet he was also a shouter, and he bullied 
many, lady editors especially. But other poets have been shaky and 
then have found a rock to stand on, and shocking the respectable can 
become a form of respectability: witness T. S. Eliot. 

The worst symptom of his deterioration was his racism. Surely 
there are early signs of that? There are, but not very alarming ones. 
His prejudices about the inferiority of Negroes, the contaminatory 
power of Jewish blood and the desirability of racial purity were as 
usual in his folks’ respectable white Protestant world as doilies and 
Thanksgiving turkeys, before he aggravated them into carcinomatous 
growth. Later, in the London and Paris literary world in which he 
moved during his great decade, anti-Semitism was fashionable 
enough, and notions of race supremacy led more intellectuals than 
Pound towards Fascism. Those early racial attitudes begin to look 
threatening only when considered along with the zeal with which he 
sometimes exhorted to violence. One of Pound’s early and strongest 
poems celebrated poetically what thirty years later he was to term 

1 Quoted in Charles Norman, Ezra Pound. 
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his blood-lust; this is Sestina: Altaforte, whose speaker is Bertrans de 
Born and which utters a pure cry for dissension, war and slaughter. 
(The epigraph to this essay is from that poem.) In the prefatory note. 
Pound specifically challenges his supreme master, Dante, who ‘put 
this man in hell for that he was a stirrer up of strife. Eccovi! Judge ye! 
Have I dug him up again?’ But, after all, this violence was contained 
within poems, essays and conversations; he did not in fact combine it 
with his racial prejudices before the 1930s; the rebellions he urged 
were literary in the early days. Wordsworth in his youth had been a 
rebel too, and look what came of that. 

Very well: in 1926, shortly after the birth of his son, 1 the poet 
retired to dedicate himself to the composition of the magnum opus 
which he had begun a few years earlier. But his frenzy, so the sequel 
proved, had not really been caused by the external excitement of 
Paris or London, of the capitals; it was not ameliorated by the 
external quietness of Rapallo; he became frenzied even about Con¬ 
fucius, that calm, sensible man. The epic as it came out did not wring 
pure praise even from those Few whom he would assume to be most 
likely to appreciate it: Yeats, Joyce, 2 even Eliot. 

It is not unlikely that the Cantos’ failure to satisfy contributed to 
Pound’s great shift during the succeeding few years - though no 
doubt it is just as likely that both the shift and the failure ultimately 
derived from the same obscure causes; it was not only over his long 
poem that he lacked a stern, Miltonic discipline. 

What is certain is that Pound, despite his intentions, did not in fact 
withdraw from distracting affairs. At first he continued his literary 
manoeuvring, by a correspondence which grew to be voluminous. 
But by the 1930s this literary zeal had dwindled, and political 
economy had become his overwhelming obsession. By the time of 
the Second World War, he was so unhinged that he wrote no poetry 
but only pamphlets on social issues, and could imagine it not incom¬ 
patible with his duties as a citizen to urge, over an enemy radio in 

1 Whom the Pounds immediately gave to Mrs Pound’s mother to raise - in 
London, from which Pound had not long before fled as noxious and stultifying. 
They had almost nothing to do with their son thereafter. 

2 Joyce had no higher regard for the Cantos than Pound had for Finnegans 
Wake - which is an amusement to those of us who hold neither of the marvel¬ 
ous monstrosities in high regard. 
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time of war, his country’s soldiers to quit fighting. How to under¬ 
stand this change? 

Finally, to be sure, it cannot be encompassed, except in such vapid 
terms as: ‘He never achieved maturity’ or ‘He suffered from para¬ 
noia’. More proximately, however, in addition to the qualities of 
person already mentioned, two general social elements are involved 
in Pound’s breaking. 

The first scarcely needs demonstrating: in the 1920s the old order 
really was breaking up and the sense of doom was everywhere. It 
had become unmistakable that there was more than a stale literary 
tradition to reform; there was a whole civilization threatened with 
destruction and salvageable only by radical measures. Many, seeing 
this, drew back into their shells; many cracked. Pound exploded, 
and crumbled. 

The second, if it is to provide a convincing though partial explana¬ 
tion of this explosion, needs some elaboration: the American cast of 
his enormous, out-going creative energy. That he possessed such 
energy is attested to both by the huge volume of his writing and by 
all who knew him well. The dominant quality of this energy is most 
favorably suggested by the frequent characterization of him as a 
born teacher - talking much, eager to persuade. He had and retained 
the high gift of sowing seeds and of imparting to others, at the right 
time, just that enthusiasm and those ideas which would germinate 
and bear fruit: Yeats; Eliot. . .. 

But great energy may obviously be a curse to a man without dis¬ 
cipline: the born teacher may sow bad seed. IfPound is to be credited 
for the good seed he planted, so must he be debited for the bad, which 
has bom some vile fruit: Kasper. 1 

1 This charge can be fully substantiated only by Kasper himself. The usual 
defense for Pound is that Kasper, once he wanted such racist ideas, could have 
found them elsewhere so that Pound is not at all responsible for Kasper’s later 
actions. But it was never original ideas that Pound communicated; it was a 
stimulation and excitement which led to action. Eliot had a large confusing 
bundle of verses on his hands; he turned to Pound; later, he came forth with a 
shaped poem. Kasper led a bohemian-fringe, do-nothing, dissatisfied life, 
numbering Negroes and Jews among his acquaintance; he turned to Pound; 
later, he became (as he remains) a notorious stirrer-up of racial strife. Fortun¬ 
ately, the former sort of Pound’s influencing yielded much good fruit and the 
latter little bad fruit. But if he is honored by the one, surely he is dishonored 
by the other. They are the right and left hands of the same man. 
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Not a little of Pound’s imperfect discipline derived from that very 
American optimism which had no doubt partly helped to release his 
energy in the first place. If poetry was in the doldrums, if kulchur 
needed revivifying, if people needed to be taught the A B Cs of reading 
or economics, if the structure of society needed overhauling or the 
college curriculum in literature needed changing, if America was in 
the war on the wrong side, Pound was always ready to do something 
about it. He sometimes thought he was the best man to do it (and 
sometimes he was), he sometimes tried to goad others better qualified 
to do whatever he decided needed doing; but he never doubted that 
he could do something, if only propagandize for the book or man 
who could achieve the desired end. Part of his rant is the rage of a 
balked optimist. None of the progressivists he despised, not H. G. 
Wells himself, could have been more set than Pound against the 
notion that there is nothing to do but bear it or to hope at most to put 
your own soul in order, or that it doesn’t matter anyway. And 
nothing is more characteristic of American optimism than that it is 
expansive, unwilling to admit limits, or even, at Whitman’s extreme, 
assertive in denying limits. 

The magnitude of what Pound set himself, first as a poet, then as a 
citizen of the world, would have appalled anyone more sure of him¬ 
self than Pound was. His very unsureness, obscured by his previous 
successes as a rebel leader and by his egregious optimism, created a 
driving need to perform. He understood far more than he could 
accomplish. He would not give up. The size of the task, and rage at 
his inadequacy, broke him. 

However base the aftermath, it was a noble breaking. As a poet he 
set himself the task of a modem Dante. In a time when poets felt the 
world coming apart, Pound undertook to assemble the pieces in one 
coherent poem. But Dante had the support of an intellectual structure 
by which to comprehend the world. Pound had none; he did not 
hold incoherence steadily there as his subject but let it enter and break 
up his poem (as to a lesser extent it entered and damaged The Waste 
Land but as it did not The Second Coming, whose subject was a vision 
of incoherence). He might not have broken had he been less immodest: 
had he undertaken less, like Yeats; or had he accepted the support of 
an already existing system, as Eliot came to; or had he, like Hardy, 
written his big poem fast and then turned to the little poems he could 

P.C.A.P.-13 
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do justice to; had he, in other words, been sure enough of himself to 
admit and know his limitations. He undertook to get everything in 
and to do it all himself. He put on so many voices that he lost every 
chance of finding his own. As a citizen of the world. Pound set him¬ 
self the task of saving the disordered and misery-laden civilization he 
was trying to incorporate into his poem and into himself. He would 
seek out the root causes of this desperate trouble and then apply to 
society his demonstrated skill in practical politics (at least in practical 
literary politics) so as to remedy that trouble. 

But he lacked knowledge and training in social analytics. He broke 
out of the enraging complexity of economic and political fact and 
theory by seizing upon two main principles: since democratic 
capitalism is the prime cause of our ills, let us turn from political free¬ 
dom to a dictatorship of the strong and wise, and let us reform the 
monetary system so that usury, that root corruption, shall be extir¬ 
pated. Nobody much listened to him, though there are always a few 
cranks to listen to mongers of simplistic panaceas. His political powers 
failed: he procured an audience with Mussolini, who was not 
impressed; he aimed at Roosevelt, and got to Wallace, who was not 
impressed. Nobody so much as cared whether he was right or wrong. 

He might easily have turned to communism, as most literary radi¬ 
cals did in the 1930s, and in fact his social tracts are sprinkled with 
admiration for Lenin and Marxism (as well as invective against them). 
But he lived in Italy, the communists talked about the Masses and the 
Fascists about the Elite, communism was a sort of Christian heresy 
with a strong Jewish cast and Fascism was pagan, communism was 
fashionable among the intelligentsia: he espoused Fascism. Once 
again, nobody - except for some Anglo-American intellectuals - much 
cared. Nothing came of it. Most of the restraints of sanity loosened 
or broke. He raged into madness. 

The world indeed desperate, himself dubiously successful as an epic 
poet and clearly ineffectual as a political reformer, he must either coll¬ 
apse in despair or find scapegoats to blame for the troubles of the world. 

Here are two excerpts from transcripts of broadcasts he made 
voluntarily over the Italian radio in 1943. 

[to the English] the white remnants of the races of England 
must be found and must find a means to cohere.... The old 
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Roman Empire perished from the same follies that your kikes 
have squired into your veins. 

[to the American soldiers] Are you fighting for your national 
heritage? For the heritage of wisdom, the heritage of 
Washington and of Monroe, and of John Adams and Lincoln? 

I say you are not. You are fighting against what all these men 
stood for, and it will take more brains than I got to get you 
out of it prettily. 

By any rational use of the word treason, to have broadcast such 
speeches was an act of treason. 

It is intolerable to an idealistic optimist to suppose no one’s to 
blame. Always something must be done. When there is nothing else 
for it, culprits must be found and punished. It is intolerable for him 
to suppose that he, who has always wished so well, is to blame for a 
lot of his own distress, that tragic trouble is in the nature of things, 
and that we are enmeshed by a complex of social forces for which 
there can be no simple remedy, if any. 

Pound’s chief scapegoats were America, the bankers and the Jews. 
America: which he felt had stultified him as a poet, which had not 
praised his accomplishments, and which had rejected him from the 
profession of college teaching . 1 The bankers: because of the econo¬ 
mic theory Pound patched together mostly from some cranky 
economists he happened on. The Jews: for the reasons previously 
suggested, and also because he identified them obscurely with usury; 
moreover, the people who bring the Law must be a rebel’s prime 
antagonist. Fascism was not immoderate enough for him. Nazism’s 
zeal for destruction was total. He went all the way: he adopted Nazi 
anti-Semitism. 

But for a man of Pound’s intelligence and learning to have put on 
so monstrous, simplistic and mad a system of thought was itself mad, 
even more mad than treasonous; and that he thought those broad¬ 
casts were not treasonous was also mad. Unless madness is total it 
does not excuse everything a man does. By madness I do not mean 

I In 1907 he taught college for a few months, in a small Indiana town. Out of 
spontaneous charity, he offered, on a cold night, the shelter of his room to a 
homeless woman of dubious status. His landlady was a pillar of respectability. 
He was fired. Thenceforward he was very hard on America and especially on 
American universities. 
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something describable and legal like insanity, or symptomatic and 
clinical like psychosis, but a serious disturbance of the self, within its 
own structure and in the way it apprehends and deals with reality. 1 
Some madness derives from putting on a mad system, accepting mad 
masters: Adolph Eichmann. These statements are from Eichmann’s 
confession (Life, 28 November i960): 

I am no anti-Semite. I was just politically opposed to Jews 
because they were stealing the breath of life from us. At 
heart I am a very sensitive man. I simply can’t look at any 
suffering without trembling myself. I once saw a soldier beat 
a frail old Jew over the head with a rubber club. I spoke to 
the soldier, reported him to his commander and demanded he 
be punished and demoted. Himmler would not stand for that 
kind of thing. That is sadism. 

Surely this is mad thinking. This is the system of thought that Pound 
put on. 2 

No doubt this system drove Pound, who could think, madder than 
it drove Eichmann, who acted but did not think; surely Eichmann is 
executable and Pound is not. A man can somehow put on a mad 
system as a mask for his own malice: an hypocrisy of madness. Is not 
such a one not only sicker but also worse, less honorable, than one 
who, thinking he is Excalibur, stands waiting in the stone for some¬ 
one to come pull him out? Something of integrity can be preserved 
even in madness: visionary Blake and gentle Clare. Pound’s madness, 
considerable but by no means total, was a mixture which included 
and indeed was dominated by vile elements, especially those which 
clustered around his frustrated drive for power. Perhaps he was kept 

1 This definition is purposely vague: ‘self' means the less the more clearly it 
is circumscribed, and a line around ‘reality* is a flat-map version of a world of 
who knows how many dimensions; moreover, ‘serious disturbance’, though 
it seems so commonsensical, is a Wonderland yardstick. Exactly; the soul is 
Wonderland. 

2 That it was a system of thought which did not reflect his own impulses truly 
is evidenced by his not allowing his anti-Semitism to prevent his friendship 
with actual persons who were Jews. So, at least, Louis Zukofsky testifies,who 
became and remained a friend of Pound during the years of that anti-Semi¬ 
tism’s greatest virulence. 
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from complete disintegration by being punished and restrained; as 
soon as the American Army occupied Italy he hastened to give him¬ 
self up, and after his arrest he turned back to the exercise of his craft. 
This did not prevent the rant, but at least made possible a few gleams 
of sane and pure poetry. 

Contemplating Pound extends one’s conception of human possi¬ 
bilities - that a man with qualities and gifts of so noble a kind could 
choose a course of political action so vile, that one man could in some 
measure deserve comparison to both Yeats and Eichmann. 

His best was to do better what others had done well. A waste of 
marvels. One of ours. 

(79-103) 


Ezra Pound 

from an interview with D. G. Bridson, New Directions in Prose 
and Poetry, no. 17 1961 

bridson: One of the carps sometimes leveled at the Cantos is that 
the ‘Chinese history’ and ‘American history’ sections make pretty 
heavy reading for most people. But whatever one makes of Pound’s 
intense interest in Adams, Benton and the other American figures that 
bulk so large in the later Cantos, there can be no doubt as to the mag¬ 
nificent poetry which he has made out of his attack on usury in 
Canto XLV. 

pound: There is a turning point in the poem towards the middle. Up 
to that point it is a sort of detective story, and one is looking for the 
crime. The Usura Cantos would be more comprehensible if people 
would understand the meaning of the term ‘usury’. It is not to be 
confused with legitimate interest which is due, teleologically, as Del 
Mar says, to the increase in domestic animals and plants. Consider the 
difference between a fixed charge and a share from a proportion of an 
increase. Now usura is a charge for the use of purchasing power levied 
without regard to production, often without regard even to the pos¬ 
sibilities of production. The famous Medici Bank went bust when they 
started taking more deposits than they could invest in legitimate com- 
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merce and started making loans to princes - 
tive loans. 

( J 72-3) 


which were non-produc- 


Ezra Pound 

from an interview with Donald Hall, Paris Review, no. 28 1962 

pound: An epic is a poem containing history. The modem mind 
contains heteroclite elements. The past epos has succeeded when all 
or a great many of the answers were assumed, at least between author 
and audience, or a great mass of audience. The attempt in an experi¬ 
mental age is therefore rash. Do you know the story: ‘What are you 
drawing, Johnny?’ 

‘God!* 

‘But nobody knows what He looks like.’ 

‘They will when I get through!’ 

That confidence is no longer obtainable. 

There are epic subjects. The struggle for individual rights is an epic 
subject, consecutive from jury trial in Athens to Anselm versus 
William Rufus, to the murder of Becket and to Coke and through 
John Adams. 

Then the struggle appears to come up against a block. The nature 
of sovereignty is epic matter, though it may be a bit obscured by cir¬ 
cumstance. Some of this can be traced, pointed; obviously it has to be 
condensed to get into the form. The nature of the individual, the 
heteroclite contents of contemporary consciousness. It’s the fight for 
light versus sub-consciousness; it demands obscurities and penum¬ 
bras. A lot of contemporary writing avoids inconvenient areas of the 
subject. 

I am writing to resist the view that Europe and civilization is going 
to Hell. If I am being ‘crucified for an idea’ - that is, the coherent idea 
around which my muddles accumulated - it is probably the idea 
that European culture ought to survive, that the best qualities of it 
ought to survive along with whatever other cultures, in whatever 
universality. Against the propaganda of terror and the propaganda of 
luxury, have you a nice simple answer? One has worked on certain 
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materials trying to establish bases and axes of reference. In writing so 
as to be understood, there is always the problem of rectification with¬ 
out giving up what is correct. There is the struggle not to sign on the 
dotted line for the opposition. 

interviewer: Do the separate sections of the Cantos, now - the last 
three sections have appeared under separate names - mean that you 
are attacking particular problems in particular sections? 

p o u n d : No. Rock Drill was intended to imply the necessary resistance 
in getting a certain main thesis across - hammering. I was not fol¬ 
lowing the three divisions of the Divine Comedy exactly. One can’t 
follow the Dantesquan cosmos in an age of experiment. But I have 
made the division between people dominated by emotion, people 
struggling upwards, and those who have some part of the divine 
vision. The thrones in Dante’s Paradiso are for the spirits of the people 
who have been responsible for good government. The thrones in the 
Cantos are an attempt to move out from egoism and to establish some 
definition of an order possible or at any rate conceivable on earth. 
One is held up by the low percentage of reason which seems to 
operate in human affairs. Thrones concerns the states of mind of 
people responsible for something more than their personal conduct. 
( 47 - 9 ) 

H. A. Mason 

‘ The Women of Trachis and Creative Translation’, Arion, vol. 2 
1963 (revised version, Cambridge Quarterly, vol. 4, 1969) 


If we are to join in paying a meaningful compliment to the author of 
Women of Trachis , 1 we must come to terms and understand each 
other’s views on such large and difficult matters as the present where¬ 
abouts of Greek literature and the deepest needs of our age as meas¬ 
ured by people capable of feeling deeply and knowing what they 
lack. For Ezra Pound will have done a very great thing if it turns out 
to be true both that Greek literature is receding from us and that 
some of it (e.g. Greek tragedy) could alone satisfy one of our deepest 
I Reissued in 1969 by Faber & Faber in a paperback edition. 
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needs, to believe in the possibility of the heroic. The compliment 
would mean a great deal more if it were paid by others than devotees 
and those who admire everything in prose and verse the poet has 
written in his long career. But if we wish for a universal chorus of 
praise we cannot expect to have everybody singing the same tune, 
and allowance must be made for the views of, among others, Greek 
scholars of all kinds, translators using different principles and readers 
who expected to get something quite different from the Greek. I shall 
try in what follows to let in as many voices as I can, but I confess 
before beginning that I shall deliberately favour those that harp my 
fear aright, and shall try to reconcile the different people in me who 
come together when 1 read The Women of Trachis. The work has been 
before the public long enough to have aroused a great variety of 
responses. I can still recall the shock of the original B.B.C. production 
in 1954, when fear and disgust overcame my admiration of the 
daring strokes. If you didn’t have the Hudson Review 1 , it was hard to 
come by the text of the play. For many years I could find nobody 
who had bothered to purchase the Spearman edition of 1956. The 
work, however, has long since made its way among theatre people, 
poetry readers and students; some gifted critics have said sufficiently 
complimentary things to make it reasonable for a discriminating 
public to come forward and agree on the terms of a public compli¬ 
ment. 

The first point to be established is that in writing Hie Women of 
Trachis Pound became, as academics say, a candidate for high 
honours; that to be a creative translator may mean that one is a 
greater poet in translating than in writing ‘original’ poetry. This is a 
view that even the casual reader of Eliot and Pound would have 
become thoroughly familiar with by 1934, when Pound collected his 
old essays in Make It New. But the notion has not triumphed among 
those in a position to furnish us with or withhold from us the works 
of the great English creative translators. I had a nasty jar the other day 
when I thought I had lost my old Oxford University Press edition of 
The Poems of John Dryden. It is true that this edition excluded the 
translations of Virgil and was too prudish to include one version from 
Theocritus and one from Lucretius. But when I walked into a book¬ 
shop and asked for a reputable one-volume edition of Dryden’s 
1 Vol. 6, no. 4. 
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poems, I was handed a new Oxford University Press ‘Standard 
Authors’ edition in which the name of John Sargeaunt had been 
replaced by that of James Kinsley. There I found when I came to 
examine the volume that all Dryden’s translations had been excluded 
save those he collected in Fables Ancient and Modern. Nevertheless by 
taking this anecdote to serve instead of lengthy exemplification I can 
give myself the opportunity to confess that if I had not become a 
cranky devotee of all Pound’s efforts as a translator I might not have 
known how much more original and creative Dryden was being in 
his versions of Lucretius and Juvenal than, say, in the songs he in¬ 
serted in his plays. 

Given the general public hostility to translations, or rather to the 
conjunction of‘creative’ and ‘translation’, it will be well to begin 
by restricting the scope of the claim. Creative translation, I freely 
admit, is rare, and for two reasons: only a great poet could be 
expected to write great poetry when translating, and only a man 
capable of discovering the real needs of an age would see an opportunity 
to meet them by translation. What I had in mind in using the phrase ‘the 
real needs of an age’ was the distinction D. H. Lawrence drew when 
he wrote to Edward Garnett; ‘I think, do you know, I have inside me 
a sort of answer to the want of today: to the real, deep want of the 
English people, not to just what they fancy they want.’ 1 I am in no 
position to defend my major assumption that we require the heroic 
if we are in a proper sense to become ourselves. All that can be 
attempted here is to clarify what goes on when a creative translator 
sees in the poetry of the Greeks a chance to recover for himself and us 
a conviction of the heroic that he has no other means of creating in 
himself or us. 

Perhaps 1 can present the ‘mechanics’ in a simplified form by 
setting up an analogy. Suppose a Frenchman who had been feeling 
dissatisfied with domestic life in France came over to England and 
thought he discovered in English conditions something that he now 
recognized as supplying the want he had felt in French life. He could 
note that the English have a word ‘home’ for which there is no 
French equivalent. A Frenchman could after many years of life in 
England come to a good practical understanding of the word. From 
studying the institution he could learn how to insert the word 
I The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, 1932, p. 105. 
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correctly into English sentences. But what must happen before he can 
translate it into French? 

Here is the crux. Many people think that the Frenchman now has 
the word when at the moment all he has is the problem. He has still 
to tell himself what the word ‘home’ means to him as an inmate of 
France, not as a traveller ‘carrying on’ in the crudities of practical 
life abroad. Real knowledge does not occur until the English word 
has worked on all the French words most nearly associated. Of 
course, it is not a mere matter of words. He has to reflect on French 
home life as he now sees it. Some very complicated new states of 
mind must arise. He must, in his imagination, go through the 
equivalent of transporting an English wife to France and allowing 
her to set the tone of family life. 

In order, as it were, to domesticate the Greek in modern and living 
English the poet has to invent mediate terms. In the case of Greek 
tragedy the creative translator must draw as much on his own sense 
of tragedy in modem life as on the tragedy in the Greek. Indeed it is 
not likely that he will discover any tragedy in the Greek unless he in a 
sense had pre-imagined it. Clearly this must be taken with tact here. 
But the whole problem of rendering the Greek is like the problem 
of rendering ‘home’ into French. No rendering has occurred until 
the experience has been made credible in modern terms. 

The translation that matters is the art of the possible. I should say 
that it will be very rarely and only for moments that a modern poet 
will be able to find terms to mediate to us his sense of a Greek play. 
He can only translate what ‘comes through’ to him. What will 
come through for one age with its language will not necessarily come 
through for another age with a different language. For instance, all 
Eliot could translate of Seneca went into the fragments of Sweeney 
Agonistes. Translation is not only recreation, it is the best form of 
criticism. Eliot was telling us how much of Seneca he could make 
come alive in his day. So was Racine in his Phedre. 

No higher compliment could be paid to Pound’s translation than to 
say that it belongs to the class of and deserves to be measured by the 
standards applying to the best creative translations. I should now like 
to make one more general point before putting his version through 
the stiffest tests. The scale of this piece will not allow me to do more 
than throw out the general remark that what more than anything 
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else has dismissed the classics beyond our horizon has been the cosy 
illusion that they were always lurking, as it were, round the corner; 
that Sophocles, to take our present case, was little more than a good 
Anglican who had been to one of the better public schools but had 
somehow missed confirmation. It is therefore a claim that can be 
made for a creative translation of a classic text that it destroys this 
false sense of approximation and reveals the classic work as at one and 
the same time forever alien and yet, mysteriously, abordable. It is in 
fact only possible to do creative translation when these two opposed 
orientations are simultaneously strongly felt. The translator must 
stand like Virgil’s dead, stretching out their arms ripae ulterioris amore, 
but there must be genuine voices coming back from the further 
shore. (Pound expressed this wonderfully in his poem in Ripostes 
beginning, ‘ See, they return....’) 

Now although I shall eventually be arguing that Women of Trachis 
is a stopper in that it prevents the play receding for ever over our 
horizon and brings it back or brings it alive for the first time even to 
those who had ‘known’ it all their lives in the original Greek, the 
Trachiniae cannot be placed under this general head of public-school 
play. At least I must report that no place could be found for it in my 
school. If the play had been received, the whole notion of the personal 
nobility and religious piety of Sophocles would have had to go and 
the stark otherness of the Greek world would have been revealed in its 
appalling nudity. Rather than that, I was told that I could simply 
ignore the play - having construed it, of course - and when I wrote 
essays on Sophocles I need not refer to it. Somehow or other the very 
subject of the play was whisked away from my sight. So I will give it 
here in outline. 

It is the turning point or climax in the fate of Heracles. After 
clearing the earth of its monsters he was expecting to settle down to 
the major interest of his life - the physical possession of young women. 
He had already left behind all competitors in this game: he was in 
fact the unchallenged Don Juan of his day. To obtain his thousand 
and third girl he had killed off the whole male population of a town. 
He then raped the girl, and sent her to his home without informing 
his ageing wife that she was now to be permanently superseded. He 
had before this filled the conjugal home with a succession of such 
‘conquests’: this was to be the final crown to a lifetime’s effort. His 
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wife, however, found that this time she could not bear it any longer. 
She played what turns out to be the trump card by rubbing a deadly 
poison - though to her it had been represented as an infallible love- 
charm - into a magnificent ceremonial robe and packing it off to her 
husband, who put it on to celebrate the winding-up of his career 
when he killed a hundred bulls to thank his father Zeus for enabling 
him to succeed in all his labours. The poison brings on the most 
painful tortures imaginable and almost kills him where he stands. But 
being a man of exceptional strength he still survives long enough to 
order his son to procure him death by fire and this turns out to be the 
actual close of his career. The wife committed suicide without a 
word in her own defence and the hero’s mistress is forcibly married 
by his father’s will to his eldest son. 

What, however, made the play impossible for my schoolmasters 
was the close, when nothing follows after the very sympathetic son 
comments on these events as follows (I choose a fairly neutral 
translation): 

You see how little compassion the Gods 
have shown in all that’s happened; they 
who are called our fathers, who begot us, 
can look upon such suffering. 

No one can foresee what is to come. 

What is here now is pitiful for us 
and shameful for the Gods; 
but of all men it is hardest for him 
who is the victim of this disaster. 

Maiden, come from the house with us. 

You have seen a terrible death 

and agonies, many and strange, and there is 

nothing here which is not Zeus. 1 

Exeunt omnes : end of tragedy. Everybody can see how impossible this 
was for supporting the notion that Sophocles thought God’s in his 
heaven and all’s right with the establishment. 

But the sense that this was an awkward play was not confined to 
masters in English public schools. Schlegel thought the play un- 

I The Women o/Trachis, translated by Michael Jameson, 1957, p. 119. 
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worthy of Sophocles and hoped it would prove to have been written 
by some inferior contemporary. Nor was dislike of the play confined 
to the years in the nineteenth century when the study of Greek 
tragedy in the original became a compulsory part of European 
education. I cannot summarize here all the views emitted by those of 
our contemporaries who feel themselves competent to pass a judge¬ 
ment on the play, but 1 can give a random selection. The actual 
names do not matter, nor the nationality of the critics. 

The Trachiniae is usually the least esteemed of the plays of 
Sophocles. 

The Trachiniae is the least read, least known and least 
understood of Sophocles’ plays. 

It is the feeblest of the extant plays. 

It is perhaps the oddest play of Sophocles that we have. 

It is the hardest to understand. 

Tot homines, sed una sententia. 

Those who have nevertheless gone on to find something in the 
play have given it a completely different centre and subject from the 
one I outlined, which is the palpable and obvious (though superfici¬ 
ally odious) account of how a Greek hero met an unexpected and yet 
divinely appointed end. The most sympathetic and representative of 
these ‘perverts’ is the late Gilbert Murray and he sums up his perver¬ 
sion in the title of his translation: The Wife of Heracles (1947). We are 
familiar with the spirit behind this perversion, for it has been applied 
to Shakespeare. It is the view that tragedy is essentially a study of 
character in action. So the critics, finding that it was impossible to 
treat the hero as a character in action, decided that the central character 
must be the hero’s despised wife. Deianeira, they declare, is more 
interesting than Heracles. She is therefore the centre of the play. They 
then condemn Sophocles for polishing her off without a word in her 
own defence and leaving the last third of the play without a shred of 
juicy meat, i.e., character interest. 

But for these critics two-thirds of a loaf is better than no bread. 
They make up for the structural failure, as they see it, by falling in 
love with their heroine. Here is another chorus, each sentence coming 
from a different critic. 
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Sophocles wrote greater plays but never created a more 
attractive character than Deianeira, the most delicate and sensitive 
of all Greek heroines. 

Deianeira has been recognized by general consent as one of 
the most delicately beautiful creations in literature; and many 
who feel this charm will feel also that it can no more be 
described than the perfume of a flower. 

No woman in Greek literature embodies such observation of 
life as the one Sophocles has made the principal character of 
this play. She is woman incarnate, with all her weakness and 
melancholy grace. She is a languishing autumn rose with all 
the perfume of her beauty intact. She represents what is 
sweetest, most fragile, most exquisite in woman. 

The point of the tragedy for these critics lies in seeing the action 
through Deianeira’s eyes. But here a difficulty arises: for her, in spite 
of all, Heracles remains the best of men. For our critics, he is the 
worst. Here, as our representative critic, is Gilbert Murray: 

Sophocles studies the saga, tests it, and finds it evil, and 
shows how the false ideal which it represents really works in 
human life.... The [‘best of men’] of conventional tradition 
comes out as something monstrous, something which cannot 
be called ‘good’; the son of Zeus is not above human 
standards, but below; a son, one might almost say, worthy 
of that inscrutable being who is responsible for all the misery 
and chaos of the world. 

So he concludes; 

The focus of our sympathy and admiration, the one thing 
stamped as true gold, is the hitherto unregarded Deianeira. 

It is to the credit of the late Professor Waldock, in his Sophocles the 
Dramatist (1951), that he saw through this attempt. He anticipates 
Pound in shewing that the hero se meurt en beaute. At the end of the 
play, he says, we have passed psychology: the play has taken a larger 
sweep. Once Heracles learns that the poison that is killing him came 
from the tip of his own arrow dipped in the hydra’s blood when he 
killed the centaur in the act of violating his wife, then, says Waldock, 
he is swept up into quite a different region of feeling. 
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Everything has become suddenly plain: he sees the pattern of 
his life clear through to the end; and from now on his pre¬ 
occupation is (so to say) to play out his divinely appointed 
role. ... His own end is impressive and solemn. 

I hope these remarks will have prepared the way for the general 
suggestion that the Greek world is all like the Trachiniae, something 
quite other than us, something (when we see it correctly) that is 
shocking and upsetting to our usual ways of looking at things. For 
this suggestion will assist my particular claim that creative translation 
at its best brings a sword: a disturbing breach with the past and a 
disturbing new view of our present selves. Unless the translator has 
come to see our life in disturbing new terms he can have no profound 
need to assume the Greek tragic mask. (Nothing, to my mind, is 
more piffling than the usual French way of taking over the externals 
of Greek tragedy for the expression of a shallowly modem point of 
view. No doubt there is a difference between Sartre, say, and Anouilh, 
but both alike fail to translate anything of consequence from the 
ancient into the modem world.) 

The compliment that Pound deserves is to have his version properly 
edited with a detailed running commentary. For although the 
theatrical producer, play-reading groups and poetry readers will be 
glad to have this handy little Faber reprint, the surprising merits of 
Women of Trachis will come out best when the Greek text is printed 
opposite Pound’s and the felicities of his translation are brought out 
locally, almost in every word. For then I think it will appear how 
much creative thinking has gone into Women of Trachis. Want of 
space forbids my attempting even a sample here. But for the conven¬ 
ience of the reader taking up the play for the first time, I offer, first, 
an instance from Gilbert Murray’s translation of what I consider the 
spuriously poetic. I shall then put the main question, whether in 
having the courage to create and fmd a central line Pound has 
discovered the basic structure of the Greek play. After that I shall 
present the argument that there is no alternative to creative transla¬ 
tion. To make this good by a contrasting comparison I have chosen 
an example of non-creative translation, a version which deliberately 
aims in a different direction from Pound’s. This illustrative passage 
and the Murray one are both taken from a crucial moment in the play. 
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a moment that will at one and the same time explain the prima 
facie interest of the play to the modem reader and the immense 
difficulty of putting ourselves back into the ancient Greek theatre. 

In a sense, as has been often said, a Greek play begins with the fifth 
act of a modem tragedy, that is to say, from the very first word the 
situation is fixed: something is bound to take its inevitable course and 
that something is there in the very beginning. But the audience can¬ 
not fully know this. The inevitable process has to be unfolded before 
them. But there comes a point in the chain of events when the audi¬ 
ence see that what is going to be done has now been decided. At such 
a moment the Greek tragedian ‘opens up’ his play usually by two 
means: a chorus entrusted with the general background of forces and 
a speech by the decisive agent, announcing the act from which there 
will be no return. 

We reach such a moment in Sophocles’ play when Heracles’ new 
wife appears and the old wife learns that she is to be superseded. In 
her disarray Deianeira resorts to a desperate remedy, and so links 
herself (to the embarrassment of the character-mongers) indissolubly 
with her legendary background. What we have to digest is that at the 
very moment when our interest in the character of Deianeira is at its 
most acute, when we are wondering how she is going to ‘take’ the 
situation as a woman, Sophocles forces us to set her in her mythologi¬ 
cal background. I should say that he had done so from the first, and 
that the matters that now come to the forefront were hinted at when 
Deianeira first came on the stage. One is perhaps bound up with the 
etymology of her name - she belongs to mythology because when 
she was a bride (or rather a nubile girl as it were on the marriage- 
transfer list), she had two mythical suitors. One was a powerful river 
god, the other the son of Zeus himself, the demi-god Heracles. To 
decide which should have her there was a tremendous fight in which 
the river appeared like a bull and was defeated in the way Heracles 
defeated all the other monsters. 

To reinforce this background of primitive lust (or rather violent 
passion) another part of the legend is brought into prominence. 
Deianeira is still not much more than a girl, but she is now married 
to Heracles. Both had to cross a river. For some reason Heracles was 
not strong enough to carry her over and entrusted this task to the 
professional transporter, a man-horse, of the race of passionate and 
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angry Centaurs. Nessus craftily waited until he was in mid-river 
before assaulting Deianeira, but he could not stifle her shout and, just 
like that, an arrow from Heracles was in his lungs. He might have 
survived this, but the arrow was dipped in a deadly poison Heracles 
had obtained from an earlier conquest of the Hydra of Lerna. When 
Nessus knew that his ordinary chances of revenge were over he made 
one last desperate bid. He persuaded Deianeira that if she took the 
arrow out of his lungs the mixture left on the tip would act as an 
infallible love-charm on Heracles. The long-suffering woman had 
never been desperate enough before. She now has decided to use it 
and although in her conscious mind she is innocent, she has unconsci¬ 
ously paid her husband out by giving him a death of exquisite 
torture. 

The point of these heavy draughts from legend is clear enough - it 
was to give support to the Greek view that sexual desire is at bottom 
an alien intrusion into the soul. It is a force of the universe, personified 
in Cypris, Aphrodite. But from the point of human nature it is 
literally an incurable disease. We have to remember that in their 
‘Bible’ - the two Homeric epics - the Greeks had more awesome 
figures of such possession by love than our David. The gods them¬ 
selves had all been inflicted with the disease, often with terrible 
results. Obviously without such beliefs Heracles would be an im¬ 
possible brute and his wife an imbecile and a criminal. We must take 
it that she in part really understood the situation, only - and here is 
the tragedy - the sight of the younger woman going into her house to 
take over as its new mistress, hurried on an act which if she had been 
in utter calm she might have postponed, if not omitted. 

Although Murray’s rendering of the chorus is spuriously rather 
than genuinely poetic and the translation of Deianeira’s speech (see 
below, pp. 298-9) is studiously banal, I hope that both passages 
will set up critical reflections about Pound’s methods and achievement. 
For the examples I have chosen are both of rival successes, and are by 
eminent hands. It is easy for us nowadays to turn away from Gilbert 
Murray’s versions but they deserve study, and before we reject them 
we might ask whether any other translator of Greek could fill so 
many modem theatres as his versions did for so many years. The 
theory on which his translations were based is perfectly sound. The 
question is, was he right in thinking that there was an illustrative 
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affinity between the Greek language and what he had been brought 
up to regard as the language of English poetry? In the passage that 
follows I have taken the liberty of putting into italics one or two 
phrases that reveal Murray’s striving to turn the Greek into the only 
poetry he himself could write. But though I deny that this is genuine 
poetry, I not only do not blame him for trying, I must praise him. 
He has, as Pound once wrote of Pope, translated the Greek into 
something - a remark which will gain its point when we come later 
on to contrast Pound’s poetry with the studiously banal. Here, first 
of all, the appeal is to the poetry reader’s ear. In the Oxford text 
( recognovit ... A. C. Pearson) the lines are numbered 497-530. 

The stage is empty of actors. We are just recovering from the 
shock of knowledge that this incurable disease has made Heracles 
forget all the claims of humanity. The new mistress has just gone into 
the house. In this interval the women of the place sing: 

Strong for all conquest is the Cyprian’s power; 

The fables of the gods I leave aside, 

How fell the son of Cronos, and how fell 
The great Earth-Shaker and the Lord of Hell; 

But here, before our eyes, when came the hour 
To win this virgin bride. 

What ravening arms reached out, what shapes uprose 
To that brute rage of battle, amid blows 
And noise and blinding dust! 

Here a bull phantom amid waters loud, 

A crash of hoofs, horns towering through the cloud, 

Sea-isled Achelous swelled, and here 
From mystic Thebes the Zeus-bom raged with spear 
And club and back-bent bow; so strove that pair 
Embattled, mad with lust, 

Naught with them, naught above them, except Her, 

Cypris, in power alone. 

All was a thud o(fists, a deadly whirr 
Of arrows, clash of wild-beast horn on horn 
Grapples of writhing trunks, brows battle-tom 
And one o’ermastering groan: 
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While tender, beautiful, afar, 

On the clear hillside, like a star. 

Sitting she waits till it be known 
Which brawler grasps her for his own. 

As of a child that 1 had borne 
I speak; that soft eye, battle-won, 

Pitiful waiting, and then gone, 

A young lamb suddenly alone 

Motherless and forlorn l 1 

The reader who has to rely on the translator might in his first go 
have fastened on the fight and asked, did they really use their fists? Or, 
were both combatants homed? Or, was there one o’ermastering 
groan? The answer to all these questions is, ‘No’. Or he may have 
been taken with the image of young Deianeira sitting on a clear hill¬ 
side like a star, and be sorry to learn that he or she had been admiring 
Murray’s poetry but not Sophocles’. But surely she was like a lamb 
motherless and forlorn? She was that, but Sophocles’ comparison is 
of a heifer separated from a cow. If Murray heard maidens plainti- 
ively wailing, Pound heard the spiritual sisters of Deborah and Barak 
in the Book of Judges: 

The kings came and fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 
In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no gain of money. 

They fought from heaven; 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 

The river of Kishon swept them away: 

That ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength. 

Then were the horsehoofs broken by the means of the 
pransings. 

The pransings of their mighty ones ... 

It is a useful general rule when judging a creative translation to 
ignore all other tests and to ask first of all, does it bring out the 
essential structure of the original? I for long found it impossible to 


I The Wife of Heracles, pp. 40-41. 
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attend to Pound’s version because of its numerous surface offences. 
They still irritate me as they have others, particularly the careless 
inconsistencies, the failure to hit on a colloquial style native to either 
the U.S.A. or England, and the preference for low and vulgar 
expressions where Sophocles gives no provocation. More serious are 
the cuts. I have space to mention only one. One of the most impres¬ 
sive moments of the play occurs when the hero is carried in wearing 
his shirt of pain. I should have thought that this entry, the cries of his 
son, the bewildered return to consciousness of the hero (which so 
haunted Eliot in the more rhetorical language of Seneca, as we may 
see from Marina: 

Quis hie locus, quae regio, quae mundi plaga? 
ubi sum? sub ortu solis, an sub cardine 
glacialis ursae?) 

all in fact that occupies lines 971-92 of the play, ought to have found 
some echo in Pound’s version. Yet if the reader will turn to page 59 
of the Faber reprint, he will find that there is nothing whatever to 
indicate the entry. 

Nevertheless, if we can, we ought to start by asking, Has Pound got 
to the centre of the play? Has he discovered the essential structure 
of the Trachiniae ? This tragedy is eminently a tragedy by virtue of its 
structure. What makes it one (simplex et unum) is in the first place the 
chain of events that brings about the death of the hero, and, secondly, 
the forces which, as it were, forge the chain so that no human being 
can break out of its bondage. The chain is presented for the audience 
to understand as they watch the human doers and sufferers trying to 
understand it as they feel it locking them. 

Looked at in this way we can say of Pound’s version that it has 
compelled a sense out of the Greek and a sense that some scholars 
recognize as one the Greek will bear. Pound has certainly made some¬ 
thing of the Greek play and compels us to stand and deliver our 
verdict whether we can now read the Greek in any other way. As I 
am about to respond and pay the poet the greatest compliment I can 
by shewing how he makes me see the play in a different way, I should 
like to go on record as saying that what helped me to overcome the 
feelings of rejection and dislike aroused by the externals of the 
translation was the revelation Pound provided of the essential unity 
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of the play. What above all enabled him to attack the play in a 
creative way and to see it as a whole was his ability to enter into and 
represent the brutal hero as a great and tragic figure triumphantly 
fulfilling his Father’s plan. I do not wish to underrate the profit I 
derived from reading the comments of scholars who saw the unity of 
the play in terms similar to Pound’s, but it was not until I read 
Pound’s version - and in particular the passage that I quote below 
(pp. 303-7) - that I felt the grandeur of Sophocles’ tragic concep¬ 
tion. Pound, initially, ‘made’ the Greek play for me. 

Nobody who reads this translation can miss the essential structure 
as Pound saw it. I cannot make up my mind whether the Greek 
audience were meant to leave the theatre with ‘key-words’ ringing 
in their ears. I fear that the erection of corner-stones from phrases 
plucked out of context has become the besetting sin of the amateur 
critic of Greek plays all too anxious to apply the tools he learned to 
sharpen and wield in the field of English poetry. But if short phrases 
are in fact capable of instantly evoking the whole action of the play 
they have more than a lecture-room value. For example, it seems to 
me that Pound truly represents the main action as a developing series 
of revelations, lessons learnt usually too late, mostly learnt in pain, 
but culminating in a triumph over pain. If so, it seems to me worth 
noting that the Greek word for this learning - ex/Mi 8 eiv - which 
occurs in the second line of the play, recurs often enough for us to use 
it as a shorthand reminder of what makes the action one. Similarly, 
Pound has given a jet-like simplicity to the drive of the play by 
subordinating everything to the will of Zeus. If the reader has been 
fired by Pound to return to the Greek, he can’t help dwelling on a 
phrase in line 251: Zevi; Stov ngdxrcoQ (pavfj. By seeing God’s 
plan coming to perfection, Heracles is raised up and a powerful 
climax secured. The final third triumphs over the other two. Pound 
was so anxious that we should not miss the point that (on page 66 of 
the reprint) he has printed Heracles’ triumphant cry in capitals: 

SPLENDOUR, 

IT ALL COHERES. 

and he adds in a footnote, ‘This is the key phrase, for which the play 
exists 

Nevertheless, on reflection, I would argue that Pound’s admirable 
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stress on the unifying bond which brings everything to a focus at the 
close has damaged the essential structure. To anticipate my argument. 
Pound, to my mind, has departed from the structure of Sophocles’ 
play by overstressing the male principle in heaven and on earth, in 
Father and Son, and has understressed the female principle in the 
Wife and the Goddess of Love. 

I would say that in giving us an overwhelming impression of 
Zevg ngatcratg Pound has lost the binding-in effect Sophocles 
obtains by setting up as the linking force: Kvngtc, ngdy.xojo. This 
charge against Pound might seem at first sight absurd, since he goes 
so far as to give the goddess a brief, personal appearance: 

(The dea ex machina, hidden behind a grey gauze in her niche, is 
lit up strongly so that the gauze is transparent. The apparition is 
fairly sudden, the fade-out slightly slower: the audience is almost 
in doubt that she has appeared.) 

Yet this is the very feature I object to: Pound has missed the point 
of the Greek structure here (lines 860-61): 

'A S' dficpLjzoXoq Kvtiqi; avavSog tpave — 
ga rcovS’ etpavrj ngaxxtag. 

by rendering it: 

Kupris stood by and never said a word. 

Who now flares here the contriver 
manifest.... 
and indifferent . 1 

The point is, surely, that though she has not appeared in person or by 
word of mouth, she has been every bit as helpful as she was to Paris 
in the third book of the Iliad and has proved once again in all the 
particular circumstances of this play what the Chorus said of her in 
the ‘opening’ song. 

If the reader will turn to Pound’s version of that chorus he may 
agree that it fairly gives us the characteristic imbalance that mars 
Pound’s translation of the play. For some lesser things have come 

1 Paul Mazon, in Sophocle Tome I (1955), translates: Et Cypris, qui t’y a aidee, 
n’a pas besoin d’ouvrir la bouche pour se reveler clairement comme l’auteur de 
tout cela. 
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through very strongly and the more important things are not suffi¬ 
ciently prominent. Pound has relished every syllable of the biffs and 
bangs in the exhibition of brute strength, but he has not sufficiently 
felt the formidable power of the goddess. He is not equal to the 
ferocity of the Greek here: 

Meya ti adevog a Kvngig ixtpeQBTcu 
vixag dec . 1 

By keeping Cypris as a high and mighty immortal power, Sophocles 
has preserved and supported the dignity of the two chief mortals. 
Pound, however, has tried to trivialise and ‘do dirt on’ the action of 
the goddess. The word on which the whole play turns is nodog, the 
Greek word for what the love-goddess does to the infected human. 
From her divine point of view we come to see that her action is 
similar in both her victims. This does not mean that we make what 
the wife feels for her husband identical with what the adulterer feels 
for his new mistress, but we see that there is a mysterious affinity 
between the high and low forms of love. I shall dwell on what 
Deianeira feels in a moment. The crucial point is that Sophocles asks 
us to find something grand in the way that the goddess masters 
Heracles. 

Pound therefore, to my mind, misses the whole point of the play 
when he uses ‘low’ language to describe the action of love on the 
hero: 

All started when he had a letch for the girl. 

Similarly, ‘het up’, in spite of the same ground image, is not the 
right word for the Greek in line 368. Similarly, too, we should be 
reminded of the goddess when the same event is reported by the 
other, professional, messenger. This won’t do: 

Herakles was hit by a tremendous passion, 
it swept over him 

Why? Because the passion was deivog : a visitation by the goddess. 
For unless we take it so, the following, all-centering chorus is not 
reinforcing the drama but merely singing an interlude on a mytho¬ 
logical theme. Pound’s crowning offence comes when Hyllos brings 
I ibid. Terrible est la puissance qui toujours k Cypris assure la victoire. 
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in the theme for the last time and sums up Deianeira’s aim in her 
fateful act. The gravity of the play is trivialized when instead of the 
solemn hammer blows of each syllable of the Greek in lines 1141-2 

Neaaog naXai KevravQog efjeTceiae viv 
Toiwde (piAtQh) tov aov ex/xfjvai nodov 

we get 

Nessus told her a long time ago 

that the philtre would start that sort of letch. 

The most disastrous consequence of this failure at the centre has 
been that Pound can hardly account for the prominence Sophocles 
gave to the heroine. If I went too far in making fun of those who 
could only see Deianeira in the Trachiniae, it is now time to stress her 
importance and Pound’s inadequacy all along the line, for he has 
consistently trivialized her and played her down. It is essential, to get 
the balance of the play right, that she should seem as much the victim 
of the goddess as we see the hero to be. She is above all a passionate 
creature. Once again I must proceed by giving a hint: it is that we 
take with tremendous force the stresses on no6og when the Chorus 
characterizes the heroine in its first song (lines 102-11). If we don’t 
get the force of her passion, we miss the force of her grief, and she 
becomes a mere ‘worriter’ or the poor Tone lorn creetur’ of David 
Copperjield 1 - somebody whose complaints make us smile with con¬ 
tempt. Pound has missed all the force here and gives us a wishy-washy 
portrait: 

DAYSAIRis left alone, 
so sorry a bird, 

For whom, afore, so many suitors tried. 

And shall I ask what thing is heart’s desire. 

Or how love fall to sleep with tearless eye. 

So worn by fear away, of dangerous road, 

A manless bride to mourn in vacant room, 

Expecting ever the worse, 
of dooms to come? 

I The Personal History of David Copperjield, 1850, p. 28. ‘I am a lone lorn 
creetur’, were Mrs Gummidge’s words. 
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Sophocles is not responsible for the somewhat sickly verdict of the 
Chorus of Professors I concocted on p. 285. Deianeira is a rich figure 
and deserves study: I therefore propose as a mediate term that we 
look at Shakespeare’s Imogen, when in Act III Scene ii of Cymbeline 
she receives the letter telling her that her lover is awaiting her in 
Milford Haven: 

Oh for a Horse with wings: Hearst thou Pisanio ? 

He is at Milford Hauen: Read, and tell me 
How farre ’tis thither. If one of meane affaires 
May plod it in a weeke, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then true Pisanio, 

Who long’st like me, to see thy Lord; who long’st 
(Oh let me bate) but not like me: yet long’st 
But in a fainter kinde. Oh not like me: 

For mine’s beyond, beyond: say, and speake thicke 
(Loues Counsailor should fill the bores of hearing, 

To’th’ smothering of the Sense) how farre it is 
To this same blessed Milford. And by th’ way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
T’inherite such a Hauen. 

The way is now clear for me to make my central pleas. The first 
is to issue a challenge to those who know Greek to say how much 
they know and whether they know enough to vindicate or damn a 
respectable scholar’s effort to give an unbiased rendering of a key 
passage of the play. More specifically, the challenge is to say whether 
we have any alternative to creative translation. Am I right in con¬ 
tending that to make any sense of the original is to take creative 
decisions, and to refuse to take them is to betray incapacity to face 
Greek poetry or want of the necessary imagination? There is nothing 
new in this claim, but since it is so rarely said, a specimen demonstra¬ 
tion that the scholars cannot bring us to the point where the ordinary 
reader of Shakespeare starts is required to clear me of the charge of 
unfairness or exaggeration. It will incidentally serve to vindicate all 
genuine translators, who believe that Greek poetry had the marks of 
great poetry, the precise indications that would distinguish it from 
an accurate prose paraphrase, and to show up those who play safe 

P.C.A.P.-14 
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and give us instead of‘the multitudinous seas incarnadine’, ‘make all 
the waters flesh red’. 

What is not sufficiently stressed is that ‘playing safe’ often means 
‘making dull’. Of course, there can be no foolproof guarantee that 
an imaginative filling-out hits exactly what the sensitive Greek con¬ 
temporary of Sophocles heard, but to imply that the words have no 
special point or felicity because there are no obvious parallel passages 
to support a pointed rendering is a kind of negative interpretation. 
When such translations are offered without apology, there is a pre¬ 
sumption that the translator found the original as dull as we find his 
translation. 

Here at last is my specimen of the banal, i.e. non-creative transla¬ 
tion: 

(Deianeira comes out from the house.) 

Dear friends, while our visitor is in the house 
talking to the captured girls before he leaves, 

I have come out to you, unobserved. 1 want 

to tell you the work my hands have done, but also to have 

your sympathy as I cry out for all I suffer. 

For here I have taken on a girl - no, 

I can think that no longer - a married woman, as 
a ship’s master takes on cargo, goods that outrage my heart. 

So now the two of us lie under the one sheet 
waiting for his embrace. This is the gift my brave 
and faithful Heracles sends home to his dear wife 
to compensate for his long absence! And yet, when he 
is sick as he so often is with this same sickness 
I am incapable of anger. But to live 
in the same house with her, to share the same marriage, 
that is something else. What woman could stand that? 

For I see her youth is coming to full bloom 
while mine is fading. The eyes of men love to pluck 
the blossoms; from the faded flowers they turn away. 

And this is why I am afraid that he may 

be called my husband but the younger woman’s man. 

But no sensible woman, as I’ve said before. 
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should let herself give way to rage. I shall tell you, 
dear friends, the solution I have to bring myself relief. 

I have had hidden in a copper urn 

for many years the gift of a centaur, long ago. 

While I was still a child, I took it from the wounds 
of the hairy-chested Nessus as he was dying. 

He used to ferry people, for a fee, across 
the deep flood of the Evenus, in his arms 
with no oars to drive him over nor ship’s sails. 

I too was carried on his shoulders when my father 
sent me to follow Heracles for the first time 
as his wife. When I was halfway across 
his hands touched me lustfully. I cried out and at once 
the son of Zeus turned around, raised his hands, 
and shot a feathered arrow through his chest; into 
his lungs it hissed. The beast spoke his last words to me 
as he died: ‘Daughter of old Oineus, 
if you listen to me, you shall have great profit 
from my ferrying, since you are the last I have brought 
across. 

If you take in your hands this blood, clotted in 

my wounds, wherever it is black with bile 

of the Hydra, the monstrous serpent of Lerna, in which 

he dipped his arrows, you will have a charm over 

the heart of Heracles, so he will never look 

at another woman and love her more than you.’ 

I have thought of this, my friends, for since his death 
I have kept it in the house, tightly closed. 

I followed all instructions he gave me while he still lived 
and dipped this robe in the charm. Now it is all done. 

I am not a woman who tries to be - and may 

I never learn to be - bad and bold. I hate 

women who are. But if somehow by these charms, 

these spells I lay on Heracles, I can defeat 

the girl - well, the move is made, unless you think 

I am acting rashly. If so, I shall stop. 1 

I The Women of Trachis, translated by Michael Jameson, pp. 92-3. 
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The Greek scholar who opens his text at line 531 is being invited to 
say whether he thinks Sophocles at this point meant us to hear a 
policeman reading his evidence from a prepared script. The first thing 
we want to know is whether Deianeira is completely toneless, or 
whether her tone is identical here with that of line 601. Has she no 
attitude towards either the people she is speaking to or the people she 
is speaking about? Are these any old words she has selected or is there 
any special point in the choice? Are the words that have flat meanings 
being used flatly? Does the syntactic formality and balance suggest 
that she is desperately fighting down the feelings that burst out in the 
next sentences? The answer, I suppose, is that we cannot be certain. 
The commentators inform us that there is no other speech in the 
extant plays with r//uog — rfj/uog, so that we cannot say with assurance 
that her tone is either solemn or collet monte. Can we hear an ironic 
inflection in o £evog dgoell Could it be ‘is indulging in the 
emotional howls usual when a final parting occurs and women are 
involved’? We might get some support if we knew how ironic 
Heracles was being in line 1232. If he thought Hyllos was ‘belly¬ 
aching’ with his 01(101, there might be some such point in putting 
the word at the end of both lines. Similarly, we might wonder 
whether the idiomatic English rendering of XaBga at the end of the 
clause would not bring the word up to the front of the sentence. The 
word natoiv may stand for the policeman’s ‘young persons of the 
female sex’, but as Deianeira clearly has Iole on her mind and 
memories of when she herself was a young beauty, there may be a 
nuance here. 

I am not arguing, however, that if the tone is not absolutely flat, it 
must be ironic. I merely suppose that the lines permit the maximum 
play of conflicting feeling. Thus in the next sentence I wonder whether 
the two halves opposed by (lev and de represent a maximum clash. 
The translation - 

I want 

to tell you the work my hands have done, but also to have 
your sympathy as I cry out for all I suffer - 

conveys a decision that the Greek does not support, a hint that 
Deianeira thought she had been rather smart in doping the shirt or 
that the long word at the end of the sentence does not invite the 
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Chorus to a grand luxuriance of pity. Can we tell when a Greek 
metaphor is asleep or awake? Did Deianeira think of Iole merely as 
‘a married woman’ or as one who had been raped? Again, is 
nagsiadedey/j-ai a powerful complex coinage and therefore a word 
requiring the expansion that follows, or is it as colourless as 

I have taken on? 

And is the reminder of Athenian every-day business life that we get 
in 

as 

a ship’s master takes on cargo 

an effect that Sophocles took pains to ‘distance’ by choosing two 
vague ‘poetical’ nouns? In the next line, should we try to specify 
what precisely Deianeira fears? Is it hysteria, insanity or mere resent¬ 
ment, or disturbance of her sexual relations to her husband? Is there 
any touch of special feeling that makes her resort to abstract words in 
- fial When we find translators using ‘sheet’ or ‘ couverture’ , are they 
right in thinking that Deianeira has the conjugal bed in mind and in 
excluding the possibility that she remains in spirit the young girl who 
wants a lover more than a husband? 

The next lines are decisive of character: to be flat here is to deny 
Deianeira’s passionate nature. Nobody can fail to observe that she 
finally throws reticence aside. What is left doubtful is how to take 
the intervening stages. Are we to read extreme bitterness and even 
sarcasm in the placing of oixovgia ? Is there a snort in noiKkai 
Should she make us believe or disbelieve her profession that her 
husband’s promiscuity left her calm and understanding? Does she 
consciously refer to love poetry when she compares her beauty with 
Iole’s, as Pound suggests, or is her thought as flat as this? 

For I see her youth is coming to full bloom 
while mine is fading. The eyes of men love to pluck 
the blossoms: from the faded flowers they turn way. 

Should there be a pause after the word avr/Q, which shrieks out the 
real trouble, to allow Deianeira to recollect the image of herself as a 
‘reasonable’ woman (yvvalxa vovv eyovaav )? 

So far I have been arguing as if our duty to the Greek was to press 
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home, to aim at the extreme of explicitness, to try for definite but 
delicate decisions. It is also possible that, like Shakespeare, Sophocles 
occasionally gives us an expression whose meaning cannot be teased 
out. I retire from the scholarly arguments about XvxrjQiov Xuxprjfxa 
or Xvmyia with a puzzled suspicion that Sophocles meant the 
phrase to be puzzling, that Deianeira did and did not know how to 
unravel the conflicting feelings the words call up; but was it not a 
little cowardly to cut the knot and translate the phrase in the one 
word ‘relief’? 

Similarly, I have so far supposed that Sophocles was here attempt¬ 
ing to load the speech with ethical touches (to use the language of 
Aristotle). But lines 555-77 read to me as if Deianeira had shut off 
consciousness. She has no attitude to herself, to the actions she relates, 
or to those who are listening. Otherwise, a speech beginning, ‘A 
monster I once met ages ago gave me ...’ would be remarkably cool 
or bizarre, a whiff of Kafka. She seems to be telling a story from the 
outside - to our great loss. For we should like to know, for instance, 
what she had thought she was doing in preserving so presciently a 
charm which, I suppose, she must at the time have thought superfluous. 
A few words from the ‘ inside’ would have cleared away or confirmed 
the impression that she was constitutionally morbidly over-anxious. 
(There are many other gaps in this story, of course. For this is one of 
the awkward ‘seams’ in the play. The more Deianeira reminds us of 
common humanity, the less we are able to fit her into the fabulous 
background.) 

In rendering these lines, then, the translator must have the courage 
to be flat. In particular, I would hazard, he should treat the adjectives 
as conventional epithets. For instance, Nessus is not to be distin¬ 
guished from a hairless race of Centaurs. They were all as hirsute as, I 
suppose, Heracles himself. 

A Greek scholar who could not feel confident in his ability to 
answer these questions before an audience of knowledgeable literary 
critics may concede that in using the phrase in my opening remarks 
‘the present whereabouts of Greek literature’ I may have had in mind 
the well-concealed fact that most scholars are quite unable to say 
anything at all delicate or decisive about the literary merits of Greek 
tragedy. But the graver fact which cannot be concealed is that 
nobody can do much to help them. Nobody can expect to make a 
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whole Greek play come alive. The Greek doesn’t come through 
sufficiently to enable us to make with confidence those precise selec¬ 
tions from a number of possible words that would raise a translation 
to the status of art. We can at best fumble with a Greek play. 

For these reasons it will not be a surprising finding that Pound has 
been far more successful in creating a hero than in handling his 
heroine. Here he exemplifies the dictum, ‘in order to translate Greek 
tragedy into English the poet must draw as much on his own sense 
of tragedy in modem life as on the tragedy in the Greek. Indeed, it is 
not likely that he will discover any tragedy in the Greek unless he in 
a sense had pre-imagined it.’ The hero suffers from the defects we 
find in the noblest flights of Pound’s genius, where we sense the want 
of certain stops in the organ of humanity and in their place a stridency 
and crudity that prevent our classing the revered contemporary 
master with the Old Masters. 

Yet, just as we can imagine an actor not of the first rank finding 
himself in and ‘creating’ a role peculiarly suited to his powers, and 
thus surpassing all his contemporary rivals, so, I would claim, the 
impact of Heracles in this play has released in Pound something that 
will not be equalled in our time. It is a literary miracle. 

herakles (in the mask of divine agony); 

Holy Kanea, where they build holy altars, 
done yourself proud, you have, 
nice return for a sacrifice: 
messing me up. 

I could have done without these advantages 
And the spectacle of madness in flower, 
incurable, oh yes. 

Get someone to make a song for it, 

Or some chiropractor to cure it. 

A dirty pest, 

take God a’mighty to cure it and 
I’d be surprised to see Him 
coming this far ... 

(to the others) 

Ahj! 
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Get away, 

let me lie quiet, for the last time 

aaah. What you doin’ trying to turn me over, 

let me alone. Blast it. 

Bloody crime to start it again, 
sticks to me. 

It’s coming back. 

You greeks are the dirtiest, 

damn you, if you are greeks at all, 
where do you come from? 

What I’ve done on sea, and clearing out 
thickets, 

killing wild animals. 

And now I’m in torture, no one to finish it off 
with fire, or with a knife, 
or do AN Ything useful, 
or even let me alone. 

If only someone would lop my head off 
and get me out of this loathsome existence, 
Aaahj. 

old man : 

Here, you’re his son, and I ain’t strong enough 
to lift him. 

Give a hand, 

You could do more for him than I can. 
hyllos : 

Right, but he’s passed out from pain. 

Inside or out here, 
he’s dying on me. 

God’s will. 

herakles : 

Boy, where are you? Hoist me up 
and hang on. What rotten luck! 

It keeps jumping. This beastly pain, 
taken all the fight out of me. 

I can’t get at it. 
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Pallas Athene! there goes that ache again. 

Oooh boy, have some pity on the father that 
made you, 

pull out something with an edge on it, 
and get it in here 
(with gesture: the exact spot) 

(low cellos, contrabassi, muffled drum in gaps between the phrases) 
and get it in here 

under my collar bone. 

Your mother’s to blame for this. 

Damn’d atheist, that’s what she is. 

And I wish her the same. 

(pause, then sotto voce ) 

Brother of God, Sweet Hell, be decent. 

Let me lie down and rest. 

Swift-feathered Death, that art the end of shame. 

khoros: 

Scares me to hear him. 

And when you think what he was. 

HERAKLES: 

Many and hot, and that’s not just talking, 

my own hands, and my own back doing the dirty work. 

But God’s bitch never put one like this over on me, 
nor that grump Rustheus either. 

And now Miss Oineus 
With her pretty little shifty eyes 

m la calata, 

has done me to beat all the furies, 
got me into a snarl, clamped this net on to me 
and she wove it. 

It sticks to my sides and 

has gnawed through to my furtherest in’nards. 

And now it’s stopped the green blood, 

got into the lungs and dries up the tubes along with them, 

tears up all the rest of me. 

Holds me down, like in fetters. I can’t explain it. 
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No gang of plainsmen with spears, 

no army of giants come up out of the earth, 
no wild beast was strong enough. Nor Greeks, 
nor foreigners whose countries I had cleaned up, 
but a piddling female did it, 
not even a man with balls. 

Alone and without a sword. 

Boy, you start showing whose son you are. I.e. mine, 

and as for the highly revered title to motherhood, 

you get that producer out of her house 

and hand her over to me. We’ll see whether 

you feel worse watching me rot or 

seeing her cut up and brought to justice. 

Go, pick up your courage. Get going and 
have mercy on me 

or pity, that’s it: pity. Me blubbering like a flapper, 

no man ever saw me taken like this before 

or said I groaned over my troubles, 

now I find out I’m a sissy. Come here. Nearer, 

see what your father is brought to. 

(he throws off the sheet covering him) 

Without the wrappings, 
look at it, all of you 

ever see a body in this condition? 

Gosh! 

That’s a death-rattle again. Disgraceful. 

Got me here on the side again, eating through me. 
Can’t seem to get rid of it. 

Lord of Hell, take me. 

Thundering Lord God, if you’ve got a crash-rattle, 
throw it. 

God our father of Thunder. 

There it is gnawing again, 
budding, blossoming. 

OH my hands, my hands, 
back, chest, my lovely arms, 
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what you used to be. That lion that was killing off 
the Nemean cattle-men, the Hydra in Lema 
and those unsociable bardots, half man and half horse, 
the whole gang of them all together 
arrogant, lawless, surpassing strong, 
and the Eurymanthian animal, and that three-headed pup 
from Hell down under, the Echidna’s nursling 
brought up by an out-size viper, 
and the dragon-guard of the golden apples 
at the end of the world. 

And a great lot of other work, 

and nobody took any prizes away from me. 

No joints, no strength in ’em, 
all tom to pieces. 

This blind calamity, 

and my mother was a notable woman 
and my father in heaven, Zeus, mid the stars. 

That’s what they say. 

But I tell you this much. I can’t even crawl, 
but bring her here and I’ll learn her. 

I’ll make her a lesson: Alive or dead how I 
pay people for dirty work. 

True, it is very much Pound that we hear, and there are touches 
inconceivable in Sophocles - ‘God’s bitch’, for instance - neverthe¬ 
less, it is more than Pound. Here we have a wonderful example of 
what I meant by ‘mediate terms’. Pound’s figure is credible and self- 
consistent; it takes hold of us and forces us to live through something. 
Here, of course, if the reader dissents, my case falls. So rather than 
labour the obvious or appear to advocate the inadmissible, I would 
make a secondary claim: that this speech sends us back to the Greek 
with enhanced powers of penetration. Instead of paying direct 
tribute to the verbal power of the poet in the spirit of Carew’s 
epitaph on Donne - 

Since to the awe of thy imperious wit 
Our stubbome language bends, made only fit 
With her tough-thick-rib’d hoopes to gird about 
Thy Giant phansie - 
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I therefore close with an account of some of the thoughts about the 
end of the play that would never have occurred to me if I had not 
both read and heard Pound’s version. 

Many scholars have plausibly argued that there is nothing final 
about the end of the Trachiniae, for every member of the audience 
knew that the immediate sequel was the reception of the Son into 
his Father’s heaven, and some scholars have, indeed, drawn an ana¬ 
logy between the Sophoclean close and the last hours endured on the 
cross by the Son of God. Pound’s version has brought me over to 
the other side and gives weight to the opposing consideration, that it 
was inconceivable that Sophocles could have given us so many 
oracles prophesying the hero’s fate without one that hinted a further 
meaning than death as the end of the hero’s labours. The mythologi¬ 
cal sequel, I now feel, is strictly irrelevant to the Trachiniae. 

Pound’s ‘bright idea’, however, of converting Heracles into a 
deity while still alive strikes me as equally irrelevant. It is indeed 
contradicted by his own translation and is certainly not supported 
anywhere in the Greek. The play is only tragic if the man who dies 
is the very human son of Alcmene. The most revealing touch (for 
me) in the speech just quoted was what follows 

and my mother was a notable woman 
and my father in heaven, Zeus, mid the stars. 

namely. 

That’s what they say. 1 

I would therefore place the reversal, which puts the whole play into 
proper perspective, back to line 1145: 

I understand perfectly well 

where things have got to.... Go, son_ 

and I would restore the family scene which Pound fails to render: 

I When I first came across this, I had not, of course, Kamerbeek’s (Leiden, 
1959) note: 'In my opinion, the aor. panic, a vdr] 6 eig, contrasting with the 
perf. partic. wvo/iaofievog , suggests how estranged he feels from his sonship 
to Zeus.’ 
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Oui, mon fils, tu n’as plus de pfere. Appelle-moi tous mes 
enfants, tes freres. Appelle-moi la pauvre Alcmene. A quoi lui 
a servi d’avoir ete i Zeus? 

Once we accept this change of emphasis we see that Heracles still 
has a very difficult fatherly task to perform (1244-72). For he has to 
persuade his son that filial respect requires him to marry Iole, the 
mistress he has imposed on the family. Pound has systematically 
omitted the lines which show the tension between father and son 
and the extreme reluctance with which the son yields to the father’s 
inhuman will. Nevertheless, Pound has opened a further line of 
thought: that the scene between father and son contains humour of 
the bitter variety to be found at the close of Euripides’ Hippolytus. 
One line of Pound’s version: 

The Trachinians got witch-doctors that good? 

induces me to propose that the dialogue in lines 1203-16 should be 
much more like a tug-of-war and that there should be some kind of 
joke in both speakers resorting to the abstract words (pdovrjoig and 
nXijgcofia. At any rate, I would suggest that ' AXX dgxeaei 
xal Tama marks the end of round one, first success to the father. I 
then imagine Heracles eyeing his son and wondering how to begin 
and deciding to try the casual note: 

You must have come across a girl.... Daughter to 
Eurytus... 

to which I imagine the son replying with unveiled sarcasm, paying 
him back in his own coin: 

I may be on the wrong tack, but ... could you be 
referring to ... Iole? 

which in turn provokes the dry: 

That’s about it. 

The conclusion to which I am led by Pound’s version is that 
Sophocles has allowed Hyllos to assume far greater relative and 
absolute proportions than the commentators are prepared to grant 
him. He becomes, in my view, the symbol of authority - the author’s 
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spokesman if he ever had one - long before the end. He undoubtedly 
gives the ‘last word’ about his mother, and I take it that he also gives 
the last word on this monstrous forced marriage proposal. It there¬ 
fore seems to me quite plausible that he should have the last words in 
the play. It is one of the services of Pound’s version that it strengthens 
the hand of the middleman when faced with the scholar’s dogmatic 
assertion: e.g. Kamerbeek’s, ‘It is inconceivable that they are spoken 
by Hyllus. 

George Dekker 

from Sailing after Knowledge: The Cantos of Ezra Pound 1963 

Pound begins his career, in The Spirit of Romance, convinced of the 
value of a first-hand examination of the materials which form his 
subject.... That a deep belief in the value of first-hand knowledge 
does not lead, logically, to a work whose ‘ambition is to instruct 
painlessly’ seems to me obvious. This is the inherent contradiction in 
any work of popularization, which every specialist must feel and 
which, it seems, often cripples the will to instruct any except those 
who promise to become specialists themselves. 

From 1910 onwards Pound wrestled with this contradiction, which 
was for him, as a translator, a moral and aesthetic problem of the first 
importance. I think it must be admitted, in the first place, that the 
problem cannot be solved: there is no translation, poetic, ‘interpre¬ 
tive’ or literal, which does justice to its original; and there can be no 
popularization which does not degrade the body of knowledge which 
it seeks to illuminate. But some compromises are better than others, 
and it must be admitted that many of Pound’s attempts in prose are 
among the worse. As for his translations, I think that his most brilliant 
(perhaps unrepeatable) solution was in Homage to Sextus Propertius, 
where his ‘translation’ is at its wildest: only a fool (or Robert Graves) 
would regard it as a translation, only a very incurious reader would 
fail to look into Propertius’ Elegies after reading Pound’s Homage. But 
it is clearly a triumphant evasion of the problem, not even a near 
solution. 

The widening of interest announced in Mauberley multiplied 
Pound’s difficulties, but his basic problem remained the same: how to 
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square the need for first-hand information with the need for popu¬ 
larization. Besides the technical problem - a problem, I have argued, 
that cannot be given a final solution - Pound was faced with the 
dilemma that faces anybody today who loses confidence in the specia¬ 
lists who, as the custodians of knowledge and power, control our 
lives as never before. 

That Pound was right, around 1918, to lose confidence in the 
politicians, economists and American historians is obvious enough; 
and it is yet more obvious that he failed practically in his successive 
roles as political scientist, economist and historian (to which may be 
added sculptor, composer, art critic, music critic, medievalist, anthro¬ 
pologist, etc.). The undertaking was indeed preposterously ambitious, 
though it must be added that a breakdown such as 1 have given is 
necessarily misleading: Pound is essentially a poet-historian. The ideal 
historian would be a master of all these subjects, and the ideal poet 
would discover, first, the permanent element in all that was imper¬ 
manent, and, second, a means of fixing it poetically. 

Pound’s ‘solution ’ to all these difficulties, the so-called ideogrammic 
method as practised in the Cantos, is a most remarkable working com¬ 
promise - which, however, does not always work.... For the 
respect for the materials from which knowledge is derived demands a 
first-hand examination not merely by the poet, but, as nearly as 
possible, by the reader as well. The discursive or narrative links which 
one might expect are not present - but why? Mainly because, if, as 
Pound believes, the materials themselves cannot be honestly trans¬ 
formed into blank verse or couplets or whatever, neither can they be 
linked together by narrative or discursive means. Moreover, each 
passage quoted or paraplirased has one or both of two functions: to 
refer the reader to the original in its own context where alone it has a 
full life and meaning (as in the case of Bemart de Ventadour, who is 
certainly a great lyric poet); and second, each such passage is Pound’s 
guarantee that he has personally examined the subject (hence the 
direct quotation - ‘E lo Sordels si fo di Mantovana’).... 

I have suggested that each passage quoted or paraphrased in the 
Cantos (whether a snippet, an entire poem or the history of China) 
has two existences: it is fully alive only in its original context, where 
often it is alive only to the specialist; its ghost, often very lively, is 
present in the Cantos, where it is given new life by association with 
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other lively ghosts from other fields of knowledge. And behind this 
colossal effort lies a conviction that there must be such interpenetra¬ 
tion of specialized knowledge if there is to be a real civilization, and 
further that poetry alone, in this uniquely muscle-bound age, could 
liberate the knowledge so industriously collected and stored away by 
others. 

It may be objected that in the process Pound has violated Words¬ 
worth’s very sound first principles and, as well, the principles of sound 
scholarship; that the result (with a few notable exceptions) is a work 
which is neither scholarly nor poetic. This certainly seems to me true 
of a major portion of the poem. Yet, though I am not ready to prefer 
Pound’s failure (so far as he has failed) to the general failure of con¬ 
temporary poetry to be as great in scope as it is splendid in detail, I 
believe that it is important to recognize that the Cantos represents the 
only major twentieth-century claim for the civilizing force of poetry. 
It may again be objected, and with truth, that Pound himself was not 
fully civilized, and that the claim might have been made more for¬ 
tunately by somebody else. But it was not made by somebody 
else. 

Whether poetry can effectively civilize by importing into its fabric, 
on a large scale, materials from a great variety of times, places and 
disciplines is certainly open to question. Of course any civilization is 
made up of such materials, but they have been worn smooth, adjusted 
to each other by a process of gradual increment and usage. This is a 
truism worth insisting on in the face of rampant exoticism, among 
whose derelictions are Romantic medievalism and orientalism. But if 
exoticism is debilitating because it is onanistic (which it is), it should 
not be confounded with attempts to make that damage good by 
importations from foreign sources.... 

What is wrong finally with Pound’s method is that it is based on a 
translator’s, not a poet’s, approach to the world. Few would deny 
that at his best Pound is both a distinguished translator and a distin¬ 
guished poet, and often both at the same time. But the man who 
invented the method used in the Cantos was a translator so obsessed, 
in principle, with the integrity of his materials - so sure that apparent 
rocks, by crafty selection and arrangement, could be persuaded to 
reveal their latent form and significance - that he rarely gave the poet 
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a chance, or, in the end, even the translator. In actual practice Pound 
did not preserve the integrity of his materials, and he could not; for, 
taking into account his conviction that he could speak with authority 
only on matters of which he had a first-hand knowledge (so far as 
possible), it is clear that the scope of his project placed an impossible 
burden on him. Although there is much to be said for this radically 
unacademic approach to reality, in this extreme form it is rather the 
way of Hemingway than of Chaucer or Shakespeare or Milton.... 

Another aspect of Pound’s method that must be commented on is 
the lack of any plot or formal scheme in the Cantos within which 
every particular fits and contributes towards an ordered development. 
This is not to deny sequaciousness within a canto or a group of cantos; 
but it is to deny that there is (or was intended to be) any predeter¬ 
mined pattern which extends from Canto I to, say. Canto LXXI. 
Events are prepared for (there is, for example, an elaborate prepara¬ 
tion for the ‘Hell’ Cantos), but there is no way for the reader to 
anticipate with any accuracy what is likely to happen. The advantage 
of this method is that each new image, quotation or whatever, is 
unexpected, a discovery; and therefore each new particular has the 
force of an event significant in itself, though often intelligible only in 
relation to what has preceded it. But to justify this focus on details 
and to justify the constant vigilance required of the reader, Pound 
must always, or nearly always, keep his details charged with sig¬ 
nificance ; the method leaves little room for dull or inferior writing. 
In a poem like Paradise Lost Milton can be - and sometimes is - dull 
and impoverished, because his narrative gains enormous momentum 
from the parts that are well written: enough to carry him over the 
parts where his invention failed. But there is nothing to carry Pound 
when his invention fails; he is then intolerably boring. ... 

Thus, it seems to me, Pound’s finest poetic achievements work 
against the success of the Cantos almost as much as do the passages 
which the reluctant translator fitted together. Only in the Pisan 
Cantos does he escape from this difficulty, for there the cantos are so 
long, diverse and interrelated as to force one to view the sequence as 
a whole. There, moreover, he seems to me to transform his translator’s 
ethic into a really workable poetic. For along with his staggering faith 
in the value of first-hand examination of objects, poems and docu¬ 
ments, went an almost equal faith in the value of personal contacts 
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with the great figures of his time: in the Pisan Cantos he was able to 
recapture these contacts and write his strange elegy for ‘things 
silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed’. 

If the Cantos did by some miracle form a successful poetic whole, 
then of course it would deserve any amount of detailed attention; for 
it would certainly be an unprecedentedly great and original achieve¬ 
ment. But since it does not, I can only conclude that it is best to 
concentrate attention on those cantos which seem likely to survive. 
This is not to suggest that the reader should ignore the rest of the 
work (for the better cantos often acquire even greater force if one is 
familiar with the others), or that Pound’s demands on his reader’s 
time and attention are wholly unreasonable. Indeed, I am not sure 
that the reader, qua reader, has any ‘rights’ except the all-important 
right to refuse to read Pound’s poem. But a critic, though he may 
have no rights either, does have a responsibility to literature in general 
as well as to the author he is discussing. Pound at his best seems to me 
as good or nearly as good as any twentieth-century poet writing in 
English; but when he is not at his best, he is certainly inferior to many 
less celebrated poets, past and present, who deserve our attention. 

(131-41) 

Canto CXX is now supposed to be the last one, but it is apparent 
that even the illusion of completion could be achieved only if Pound 
were capable of a stupendous finale. Whether a poet in his late 
seventies can be expected to enjoy another resurgence of poetic 
powers - which have been ebbing since 1948 - seems highly un¬ 
likely, to say the least. However, it is probably wrong to suppose that 
Pound intends a real conclusion: probably the poem will end with an 
exhortation (explicit or otherwise) to the faithful, urging them to 
continue the never-ending journey after knowledge which Odysseus- 
Pound got under way. In any event, I see little reason to suppose that 
the final cantos will alter my present conviction that the poem, as a 
poem, is a colossal failure. Perhaps its failure might have been less 
unquestionable if Pound had been willing to end with Canto C and 
if he had been able to suppress his urge to investigate such matters as 
the career of Thomas Hart Benton and the history of Byzantine 
coinage and interest rates. But in the end it is with Pound as it was 
with Ulysses: curiosity counts for more than good judgement, and 
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so the poem itself - which it once seemed possible to end fairly 
happily - must follow the curve of Ulysses’ fortunes. 

Pound has suggested that when he finished the Cantos he might 
provide an ‘Aquinas-map’ for those who failed to see his design. I 
should certainly like to study such a map; for, as I have already 
admitted, I am able to discern only one ‘plot’ whose development 
has any formal significance - i.e. the major shifts in the relationship 
between time and the poetic endeavour - and this is so general as to 
be of very limited importance to the reader who is struggling in a sea 
of particulars. (Though I should insist that it is a matter of importance, 
and might have been of still greater importance if the post-Pisan 
cantos had been more uniformly and intelligibly concerned with the 
timeless principles upon which civilizations are founded.) However, 
if Pound does produce his ‘Aquinas-map’, I do not see how it could 
really reveal any great formal design in the Cantos: if the design is so 
thoroughly buried in the particulars as to be invisible to all eyes save 
Pound’s, then it hardly matters. Besides, the analogy with Dante’s 
poem is pointless: useful as the accessory notes and diagrams are, one 
can perceive the major design of the Commedia without them; for 
the great system is firmly, if not always clearly, implicit in each of the 
details. Of the Cantos this is not and cannot be true. 

Pound scholars will undoubtedly continue to write about the 
poem as though it were successful enough to be regarded as the great 
American epic, a poem as great as or greater than Paradise Lost. 
Though I do not share this view, I still feel that their researches into 
the meaning and form of the poem deserve respect and, in certain 
cases at least encouragement. On the other hand, there are many 
readers who will continue to regard the Cantos as a poem which is 
entirely evil, sterile or incomprehensible, or all three at the same time. 
And again, though I do not share this view, I agree that there is much 
in the Cantos that falls into these categories. Between these two camps 
there can be little understanding or sympathy; for while the one mis¬ 
takes Pound’s pure intentions for pure achievements, the other is hardly 
willing to touch the poem (or let others touch it) for fear of contami¬ 
nation. Of course the Cantos encourages such extreme reactions. It 
is a poem which invites its critic to regard himself as a chivalric 
defender of civilization, as the poem appears alternately in the guise 
of a dragon or a lady in distress. It is both, and the critic who thinks 
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it is only a dragon or only a lady distressed by critical dragons, merely 
joins its author in tilting at windmills. 

Therefore, I think that I should state my conclusions as firmly, 
clearly and briefly as possible. Although I encourage readers, in 
justice to Pound, to examine the entire poem, yet I am satisfied that 
certain cantos are a great deal better than others and that these should 
be isolated for special attention. The best seem to me Cantos I, II, 
XVII, part of XXX, XLV, XLVII, XLIX, part of LI and part of 
XCI. The Pisan sequence must, I think, be taken as a whole, though 
there are of course several passages which make handsome anthology 
pieces. Other cantos of merit which are important for understanding 
the poem are Cantos III, IV, VII, XIII, XXXVI and XC. To 
search out the beautiful fragments or passages in other cantos is not 
a waste of time by any means. But it seems to me vastly more 
important to isolate the cantos or parts of cantos which are fairly 
complete poetic wholes: for the best of these will survive; they are 
among the greatest poetic achievements in this century. 

(201-3) 


Donald Davie 

from Ezra Pound: The Poet as Sculptor 1964 

Chinese thought, pre-eminently Confucian thought, was intro¬ 
duced to the West by representatives of the European Enlightenment, 
and Pound is devoted to it as were those earliest translators; partly 
what Pound does with it is to read back into ancient Chinese an 
Enlightenment scheme of things. Similarly Jefferson, together with 
the whole American culture that he and other Founding Fathers 
stand for in the Cantos, is for Pound an Enlightenment product; 
Jefferson’s personality and way of life exemplify the ideals of a 
Goldsmith or a Montesquieu. What is more. Pound’s whole philo¬ 
sophy of history is in the strictest sense ‘Augustan’; that is to say, like 
Pope and Swift (but not Addison) he sees the course of human history 
in terms of prolonged ‘dark ages’ interrupted by tragically brief 
luminous islands of achieved civilization, for which the Rome of 
Augustus stands as the type. (Pound’s very marked preference for the 
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Roman as against the Greek culture is another aspect of his Augustan- 
ism). Like Pope at the end of the Dunciad, Pound has written and 
acted as if the precarious islands of achieved civility were maintained 
only by unremitting vigilance on the part of a tiny minority, typic¬ 
ally a group of friends, who must continually (and in the end, always 
vainly) stop up the holes in the dikes against which the sea of human 
stupidity, anarchy and barbarism washes incessantly. In fact, if 
Pound’s loyalty to the Enlightenment is taken seriously, most 
(though not all) of his other interests and commitments fall into a 
rationally coherent, massive and impressive pattern; and his ‘literary 
heroes’ will appear to be much less of‘an oddly assorted set’. 

His medievalism, and also that element in him that may be called 
‘Ruskinian’, look rather different if related to a prime controlling 
sympathy with the Enlightenment. Fraser, for instance, is very just 
and perceptive about the passage he refers to from Canto LXXXI : 1 

The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 

Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 

Made courage, or made order, or made grace, 

Pull down thy vanity, I say pull down. 

Learn of the green world what can be thy place 
In scaled invention or true artistry, 

Pull down thy vanity, 

Paquin pull down! 

The green casque has outdone your elegance. 

The feeling and import of this is indeed, as Fraser suggests, very close 
to Pope’s: 

Far as Creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends: 

Mark how it mounts, to Man’s imperial race. 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles thro’ the vernal wood: 

I G. S. Fraser, Vision and Rhetoric, p. 91. [Ed.] 
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The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line ... 

‘The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world’ is as near as Pound chooses 
to come to what interests Pope centrally, the idea of a ladder and of 
the Great Chain of Being with never a link missing. Faithful to his 
manifesto in Gaudier-Brzeska, and along with Hopkins and Ruskin, 
Pound’s attention has shifted somewhat from this grand design to the 
tight ‘designs’ achieved on a smaller scale, which the natural world 
throws up momentarily and incessantly. All the same, Nature is still 
seen primarily as a designer, and for just this reason is wittily des¬ 
cribed as a ‘couturier’ in Canto LXXX: 

as the young lizard extends his leopard spots 
along the grass-blade seeking the green midge half an ant-size 

and the Serpentine will look just the same 
and the gulls be as neat on the pond 
and the sunken garden unchanged 
and God knows what else is left of our London 
my London, your London 
and if her green elegance 
remains on this side of my rain ditch 
puss lizard will lunch on some other T-bone 

sunset grand couturier. 

It is easy in fact to be so aware of the difference between Pope on the 
one hand, Ruskin and Hopkins on the other, as to miss the essential 
identity of their concerns. This is true at least of the Pope of the Essay 
on Man. It was the Essay on Man that prompted Ruskin to write of 
‘the serene and just benevolence which placed Pope, in his theology, 
two centuries in advance of his time’. 1 And it was Ruskin who 
memorably clinched and explained the difference between his interest 
in nature, and Pope’s: ‘Exactly in proportion as the idea of definite 
spiritual presence in material nature was lost, the mysterious sense of 
unaccountable life in the things themselves would be increased.’ 2 As 

1 John Ruskin, Lectures on Art, Oxford, 1870, para. 70. 

2 Quoted by Maynard Mack, Introduction to An Essay on Man, Twickenham 
Edition of the Poems of Pope, vol. IH-i, p. lxxv - where the context is 
immediately apposite and illuminating. 
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the conviction of an abiding Presence is lost, so the observer expects 
all the more urgently ‘presences’. Pound manifests this loss of faith, 
as do Hopkins and Ruskin and, for that matter, Wordsworth. 
Nevertheless, the essential similarity with Pope remains, between 
‘the green midge half an ant-size’ and ‘the green myriads in the 
peopled grass’. These perceptions are possible only in an attitude of 
humility about the place of the human in relation to the non-human 
creation. And it was the shock of Pound’s appalling predicament in 
the American prison-camp in 1945, awaiting trial for treason, that 
restored to him this humility, after the steady crescendo of raucous 
arrogance through the Chinese History and American History 
cantos of the years before. 

( 170 - 73 ) 

1 have said that one may read quite a long way into the Cantos in the 
spirit of‘Lordly men are to earth o’er given’ (The Seafarer) or of‘We 
seem to have lost the radiant world’ (as in the essay on Cavalcanti). 
This is the point indeed at which Pound is most clearly a man of his 
generation; T. S. Eliot’s extraordinarily influential notion of ‘the 
dissociation of sensibility ’ is only one version of the belief in a calami¬ 
tous Fall, an expulsion from some historical Eden, that seems to have 
been an imaginative necessity as well for Yeats and Pound, for T. E. 
Hulme, and for Henry Adams before any of them. 1 For Pound as a 
young man the Fall came between Cavalcanti and Petrarch, and he 
seems to have persuaded Hulme to agree with him; for Yeats it came 
about 1550; for Eliot, some time between 1390 and 1650. Pound’s 
position as he later developed it, however, was closer to Yeats’s than 
to Eliot’s, for he and Yeats embraced a cyclical view of historical 
change that permitted them to conceive of such calamities as having 
happened more than once, at corresponding stages in other cultural 
cycles than that of recorded history in Western Europe. Whereas 
Yeats interested himself in the cyclical theories of Spengler, Pound 
from about 1925 onwards pledged himself to Spengler’s master, the 
neglected German thinker and explorer Leo Frobenius, who is accord¬ 
ingly drawn upon in later cantos. 2 Pound differs from all his old 

j See Frank Kermode, Romantic Image, London, 1957, ch. 8. 

2 See Guy Davenport, ‘Pound and Frobenius’, in Motive and Method in the 
Cantos of Ezra Pound, New York, 1954 - 
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associates, characteristically, by choosing for his hero not a theorist 
but a scientist, whose conclusions are arrived at inductively from 
observations ‘in the field’; and, in fact, since Frobenius like Louis 
Agassiz can be regarded as the pupil of Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, 
Baron von Humboldt (1769-1859), he takes his place (along with 
Ernest Fenollosa) in the line of succession, as Pound sees it, of the 
heroes of modem science. This gives to Pound’s historical nostalgia 
an altogether sturdier and more substantial, though also a more 
cluttered, appearance than the nostalgias of Eliot and of Yeats. 

All the same, in the case of all these men, those of their writings 
that rely most heavily on this pseudo-history are already tiresome. 
In Eliot’s case little damage is done, for he mostly reserved this kind 
of thinking for his essays, which, having served their vast polemical 
purpose, are already ‘dated’ and outdated, as the poems are not. And 
in Yeats’s work there are only a few poems, like The Statues, that 
seem irretrievably damaged. Unfortunately, whole tracts of the 
Cantos are laid waste in this way, because they rest, if they are to be 
persuasive, on an encylopedic knowledge of recorded history such as 
we know that Pound neither possesses nor could possess. The failure 
of the American History and Chinese History cantos can be explained 
in other ways; but they would have been barren in the long run, even 
if they had been written according to a less perverse poetic method, 
and by a man more in control of himself than Pound was in the 1930s. 
For, although they derive in one way from a genuinely scientific 
humility, and seek to inculcate such humility in the reader, the whole 
plan of them is absurdly, even insanely, presumptuous; there is 
simply too much recorded history available for any one to offer to 
speak of it with such confidence as Pound does. 

It is the arrogance that is damaging, not the nostalgia, for time and 
again in the Cantos the nostalgia for a vanished Europe is controlled 
and personal enough to rise to the level of elegy, as it did in Provincia 
Deserta, and as it does in a recent interview, when Pound endorses the 
description of himself as ‘the last American living the tragedy of 
Europe’. 1 Nothing is so mean-minded nor so wide of the mark as the 
common British sneer at Eliot and Pound alike that, being Americans, 
the Europe they speak of is a never-never land. The spectator sees 

I ‘The Art of Poetry, V’, Paris Review, no. 28, 1962. [See above, 
pp. 278-9. Ed.] 
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most of the play, and if these Americans can see European civilization 
as a whole in a way no European can, that is their advantage, and 
something their European readers can profit from. It is abundantly 
possible and profitable to read the Cantos for the sake of the recurrent 
passages of elegiac lament; the landscape in Canto XX, for example, 
can be enjoyed in the same way as Provincia Deserta, whether the 
landscape is taken as that of Freiburg or Provence. This elegiac 
feeling pervades the Pisan Cantos. 

On the other hand, the Pisan sequence is so refreshing after the 
score or more of cantos that precede it largely because the poet is here 
content to let his mind play mournfully over the past without 
pretending to understand it or pass judgement on it. It is, there¬ 
fore all the more discouraging that the next several cantos to appear 
(LXXX V to LXXXIX) thrust us back into Chinese and American 
history in a way that seems to be sadly familiar. However, it is not so 
familiar as it seems. The mere look of Canto LXXXV on the page, 
especially in the very beautiful Italian printing of Rock-Drill , 1 
announces it as ‘unreadable’: bold black Chinese characters, in vari¬ 
ous sizes, are ranged up and down and across, interspersed with 
sparse print which includes Roman and Arabic numerals, Greek, 
Latin, French, and phonetic transcriptions of Chinese, as well as 
English. This is at least an advance on the Chinese History and 
American History cantos, which looked readable but were not. All the 
same, what are we to do with it? Most readers will understandably 
decide that life is too short, and will close the book - though reluct¬ 
antly, because of the beauty in the look of it. For others, the way out 
is in a note at the end to the effect that ‘the numerical references are 
to Couvreur’s Chou King’. For, whereas the Chinese History cantos 
become no more readable if they are taken page by page along with 
their source in Mailla’s Histoire generate, nor do the Adams cantos 
become readable along with John Adams’ Diaries. Canto LXXXV, 
which is unreadable in isolation, becomes, if not in the normal sense 
readable, at any rate fascinating and instructive when set beside 
Couvreur. What we experience then is certainly not in any normal 
sense a poem in the English language. On the other hand, William 
Blake’s marginalia to Reynolds’ Discourses are more interesting than 
all but the best of Blake’s poems; and they require, to be appreciated 
I Section; Rock-Drill, 85-95 <fe ios cantares, Milan, 1955. 

P.C.A.P.-15 
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fully, that we have a volume of Reynolds open before us, beside a 
volume of Blake. In the same way Pound’s marginalia to Couvreur 
are more interesting than all but the best of the other cantos. The 
analogy breaks down, however, in that the interest of Blake’s 
marginalia is in Blake’s ideas, whereas the ideas of the Chou King 
become interesting only by virtue of the language that first Couvreur 
and then Pound have discovered for them. It is this that makes 
Canto LXXXV nearer to poetry as normally conceived than Blake’s 
marginalia are. 

Couvreur offers both a French and a Latin translation of his Chinese 
text, and his versions in both languages are very distinguished, as Pound 
acknowledges by reproducing so much of both. The marginal transla¬ 
tions that Pound offers in English - ‘ Our dynasty came in because of a 
great sensibility’, ‘We flop if we cannot maintain the awareness’, 
‘Awareness restful and fake is fatiguing ’ - emerge all the more salient 
and memorable from this polyglot context. But the most important 
of them are carefully embedded in this context so that to take the 
force of them we have to reconstruct, with Couvreur’s volume before 
us, the whole linguistic situation from which they derive. For in¬ 
stance, between the phrase, ‘not water, ou iu chouei’, and the phrase, 
‘There be thy mirrour in men’, there come, in column down the 
middle of the page, three Chinese characters, with to the right of 
them phonetic transcriptions of two of them and a numerical refer¬ 
ence. We have to follow the reference to the page of Couvreur in 
order to unearth the ancient adage, ‘Take not for glass the water’s 
crystal, but other men’ - a very important prefiguring of what will 
be the governing metaphor of Canto XC. Any one is at liberty to 
decide that he cannot afford to take this trouble. But at least Canto 
LXXXV is the logical conclusion of ways of writing that in earlier 
cantos were adopted sporadically and inconsistently. In particular, it 
represents a recognition by Pound that for him a poem could be 
almost as much a composition in the space of the printed page as a 
shape emerging out of the time it takes in the reading; and it shows 
him also settling with himself, as he had not settled when he wrote 
the Adams cantos, how far a poem made up of marginalia upon a 
source can stand independent of that source. Canto LXXXV has to 
be read along with its source; there is no other way to read it. Of 
course the ideal reader whom Pound envisages will no longer be 
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blank in front of Chinese characters; he will have learned from The 
Unwobbling Pivot to recognize such old acquaintances as the characters 
for ‘the total light-process’ and for ‘tensile light’. 

However, it is in Cantos LXXXVI to LXXXIX that our lack of 
confidence in Pound as a historian does most damage. The plan and 
the intention are understandable enough: Canto LXXXV has estab¬ 
lished, being a digest of the history classic, the Chou King, a standard 
for moral judgements of historical eras; and so in the next few cantos 
we plunge into the time of recorded history, just as we had to do 
before and after the Usura canto (XLV). But inevitably our hearts 
sink as we face yet more pages of historical anecdotes capsulated and 
mangled, obiter dicta of past statesmen tom from their historical 
context, and roll-calls of names from the past. In particular, we may 
be mutinous when we discover that Cantos LXXXVIII and 
LXXXIX draw on yet another source-book in American history, 
Thomas Hart Benton’s Thirty Years’ View. There are things of value 
and interest in for instance Canto LXXXVII, but to most readers, 
even devoted ones, these appear only when they glance back over 
these pages from the vantage point of the later cantos in the Rock - 
Drill sequence. 

We seem to move, from Canto XC onwards, into a blessedly 
different world from that in which Polk and Tyler and Randolph of 
Roanoke play their imperfectly apprehended roles on the stage of 
nineteenth-century America. Clark Emery defines this world by 
contrast with the Pisan Cantos: 

In Canto XC (and those following) of the Rock-Drill group, 
the myth becomes of extreme importance. We seem to be 
witnessing the gradual but inevitable victory of the paradisal 
- a victory taking place in the heart and mind of Pound 
himself. Throughout these cantos, Castalia appears to be the 
objective correlative of the place in which Pound, through 
prayer, humility, agony, comes to union with the process. 

The union - or the approach to the union - is imagized by 
the return of the altar to the grove, the ‘substantiation’ of 
Tyro and Alcmene, the ascension of a procession, and the 
upward climb of a new mythic component, the Princess Ra-Set. 
Where in Canto LXXXII, Pound was drawn by Gea Terra, 
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and in LXXXIII found no basis under Taishan (a holy 
mountain whose summit is to be achieved, as the city of 
Dioce is to be built) but the brightness of Hudor, in the 
Rock-Drill cantos he has moved into air, into light, and 
beyond. And where, in Canto LXXX, the raft broke and 
the waters went over the Odysseus-Pound, in XCV 
Leucothoe has pity and rescues him . 1 

What Emery calls ‘the myth’ might as well be called, quite simply, 
‘myth’. With Canto XC we ascend from the world of history 
to the world of myth. It was this world to which we were in¬ 
troduced in the first two cantos of all, and we have never been 
allowed to lose sight of it altogether. Canto XLVII, for in¬ 
stance, which took us, nothing loath, from history into pre-history, 
by that token took us into myth - from the labour of trying to 
understand history into the relief of transcending it. In cantos like 
Canto XC, which are based on myth, the ethics that the poet com¬ 
mends are underpinned by metaphysical or religious intuitions, rather 
than by historical evidence; and yet it is the basic assumption of the 
Cantos that we have no right to our religious apprehensions unless we 
have taken the historical evidence into consideration. 

Indeed, the myths that are useful to us, the only myths we 
apprehend and enter into with all seriousness, are those that raise as 
it were to a new power, or into a new dimension, perceptions we 
have already arrived at by other means. Canto XC, for example, 
presents as myth perceptions about the use of hewn stone by sculptor 
and architect, perceptions with which we are already familiar from 
the memoir of Gaudier-Brzeska, Canto XVII and many other 
passages. ... 

(202-8) 

... Poetry is an art that works sequentially, by its very nature; 
therefore, it inhabits the dimension of time quite literally. Charles 
Olson realizes this, as any one must realize it who praises Pound for 
the fineness of his ear: 

Let’s start from the smallest particle of all, the syllable. It is 
the king and pin of versification, what rules and holds 

I Clark Emery, Ideas into Action: A Study of Pound’s Cantos, University of 
Miami Press, 1958, p. 109. 
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together the lines, the larger forms, of a poem. I would suggest 
that verse here and in England dropped this secret from 
the late Elizabethans to Ezra Pound, lost it, in the 
sweetness of metre and rime, in a honey-head. 

This claim for Pound - that he recovered for English verse something 
lost to it since Campion or at least since Waller - may get more 
general agreement than any other. And Olson is surely right to point 
to this achievement as rooted in something altogether more basic 
and less conspicuous than, for instance, the luxurious orchestration of 
the choruses in Women of Trachis. It is something that has to do with 
the reconstituting of the verse-line as the poetic unit, slowing down 
the surge from one line into the next in such a way that smaller 
components within the line (down to the very syllables) can recover 
weight and value. When Pound is writing at his best we seem to have 
perceptions succeeding one another at unusual speed at the same time 
as the syllables succeed one another unusually slowly. But succession, 
in any case, is what is involved - succession, sequaciousness. To slow 
the pace at which syllables present themselves is not at all to escape 
from the time dimension; on the contrary, it is to emphasize it in a 
way we are unused to, for only when the pace is slowed do variations 
of pace register insistently. 

The last quotation was from Charles Olson’s manifesto, Pro¬ 
jective Verse, which is the most ambitious and intelligent attempt by a 
poet of today to take his bearings, and plot his future course, by his 
sense of what Pound’s achievement amounts to - Pound’s and also 
Williams’s. The basic distinction in Olson’s essay is between the open 
or projective verse that he is pledged to, and closed verse. By ‘closed 
verse’ he means (taking I suspect a leaf from the book of H. M. 
McLuhan), ‘that verse which print bred and which is pretty much 
what we have had in English and American, and have still got, 
despite the work of Pound and Williams....’ We still have it indeed, 
and in the work of Pound himself. For it appears that the Pound 
whom Charles Olson honours is the Pound of the Cantos, certainly 
not the Pound of the Confucian Odes, of that ‘totalitarian’ poetry to 
which he vowed himself in Guide to Kulchur. 

(246-7) 
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‘ “Olympian Apathein”: Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberley and 
Modem Poetry’, Essays in Criticism vol. 15 1965 

Mauberley has never really caught on. The few critics who have 
discussed it have mostly followed Eliot and Leavis in adjudging it a 
great poem - the great poem, together with The Waste Land, of the 
early modem period; yet while academics and their students every¬ 
where regard Eliot’s poem as indispensable to any course in modem 
poetry, however selective, they tend to think of Mauberley, if at all, as 
something of a private cult. In consequence they do not mind 
admitting to not having read Pound’s masterpiece; students, I find, 
have often not even heard of it. The judgement that it is a great poem 
seems, then, to have been implicitly rejected -1 have to say ‘ implicitly’ 
because not much openly unfavourable criticism has appeared apart 
from the extravagances of F. L. Lucas and John Sparrow and some 
acute remarks by Yvor Winters. In any case these are all brief asides. 
The few favourable discussions of Mauberley are on the whole either 
scholarly (as in J. J. Espey) and hence sub-critical, or else (as in Hugh 
Kenner and Donald Davie) evasions of the real problems and hence 
anti-critical. Most post-war critics, in fact, have neglected Mauberley 
in favour of the Cantos, which provide more opportunities for 
expository brilliance. 

Thus the present stature of Mauberley is decidedly equivocal, and 
we wonder whether that is so because readers are just lazy, or because 
Eliot and Leavis, a generation or more ago, committed themselves to 
a judgement which has come to seem dubious, if not particularly 
easy to unsettle. Yet that judgement was a crucial one: as well as 
finding Mauberley a great poem it also made that great poem into 
one of the corner-stones of‘modem poetry’. 

Our first impression of Mauberley, if we bear in mind The Waste 
Land (an obvious foil), is that it is easier to read through. Eliot’s poem 
depends heavily on ambiguities of tone and imagery, whereas 
Pound’s seems much more straightforward; the verse has the air of 
being the way it is for excellent and wholly explicable reasons; we 
have no pretext for speculating about what might be ‘behind’ it. 
Its usual mode is an urbane crispness that may remind the reader of 
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Marvell and which is very unlike any of the various manners that 
Eliot creates in The Waste Land (if anything it rather suggests the hard 
stanzaic poems of Eliot’s 1920 volume). Further, the ordonnance of 
Mauberley looks, at first sight, much clearer than that of The Waste 
Land - pretty well self-explanatory, in fact - and even if we have 
momentary doubts the poem’s air of accuracy is so pervasive and 
convincing that we do not worry unduly. Again, in Mauberley the 
personae are much more sharply focused and delimited than in The 
Waste Land, and we are far surer about where they belong in relation 
to one another. Clearly Mr Nixon and M. Verog are distinct entities 
and ‘place’ each other in a way that Mr Eugenides and Phlebas the 
Phoenician do not. And finally there is a kind of socio-literary 
concern in Mauberley that the English-teacher, who has probably 
read most of the books that derive from Fiction and the Reading Public, 
should respond to strongly, finding Pound’s diagnosis to be accurate 
and Pound himself (whatever his later developments) on the side of 
Life, or at least of Art. 

These propositions, though each is plausible enough in itself, give a 
total impression which is, I think, entirely false. Mauberley himself is a 
persona whose role is hard to disengage precisely; the passing doubts 
about the ordonnance grow the more we think about it; the urbanity 
of the verse is (we might argue) merely a cover for uncertainty and 
instability; and while no-one doubts that Pound was a perceptive 
diagnostician, the intensity and quality of his admirable concerns 
need careful scrutiny before we can say his diagnosis exists at all in any 
significant - poetic and critical - sense. As a matter of fact, any 
reading of Mauberley that is not quite perfunctory raises a number of 
extremely difficult critical issues. 

Our first doubts probably arise from a mounting irritation with 
Pound’s allusiveness, which can look like showing off in a way that 
Eliot’s in The Waste Land seldom does. Having perhaps negotiated 
poems i and ii without serious misgivings, we come to the opening of 
poem iii 

The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 

Supplants the mousseline of Cos, 

The pianola ‘replaces’ 

Sappho’s barbitos. 
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It is hard to feel that the Greek allusions are doing anything in particu¬ 
lar, whether we know Sappho or not. Pound is depending on a 
simple and quite conventional estimate of Sappho, and on an ‘Isles of 
Greece’ sentimentalization of Cos, which the attempted specificity of 
‘mousseline’ does nothing to improve. The poet evidently thought 
that a bare mention of Sappho was enough to bring in, by implication, 
the whole Greek ethos. This is an astonishing but significant mis¬ 
calculation: even in the case of English poetry a mere mention of 
‘Pope’, for example, could not possibly bring the Augustan ethos 
and Hanoverian England into the verse as active presences, however 
well-prepared and sympathetic the reader. Eliot, for all one’s dubiety 
about just what his allusions point to, never uses unsupported names 
in this way: his allusions both give and receive, whereas Pound’s 
suck life from the surrounding verse. Pound’s ironic attention focuses 
solely on the ‘tea-gown’ and the ‘pianola’, the Greek counterparts 
being assumed as axiomatically good; while the movement, if we 
ponder it, feels so self-conscious in its elegance that ‘crisp’ no longer 
seems the right word. The elegance is a deliberately contrived 
affair, and Pound apprehends his donnees (a tawdry present and an 
idealized past) too simply; there is no interaction. The invocation of 
Greek values is, in short, naive - much too easily taken for granted. 
The poet shows plenty of animus against the present, but that also is 
too easily assumed; the unreality of one term in the antithesis makes 
the other term unreal too. So that we stop and ask. What after all is 
so damning about the ‘tea-rose tea-gown’? Why does it matter that 
one fabric should give way to another? Doubtless Pound’s intention 
was that the two fabrics should represent the two civilizations; they 
would be fragile epitomes at best, and as presented here they look 
absurdly inadequate to their task of embodying cultural values. It is 
a damaging comment, too, that Pound has to nudge the reader in the 
ribs by those single quotation marks round ‘replaces’ (a tactic 
resorted to throughout Maubcrley) - as if this were the only means by 
which he could make it clear that the replacing was in fact a catast¬ 
rophic loss. The attempted wit, when it emerges in tone, movement, 
and the play on ‘supplants’, seems irrelevant; it is not fundamental 
to Pound’s whole way of seeing past and present, as comparison with 
any good piece of (say) Marvell will readily establish. 

This account of the way in which Pound’s allusions work, or do 
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not work, could be extended to the rest of poem iii: the references to 
Dionysus, Heracleitus, Samothrace, Pisistratus and Apollo, and the 
quotation from Pindar, are as inert as the references to Cos and 
Sappho we have just glanced at. And a full critical investigation of 
Mauberley would, 1 think, bring back a similar report on the other 
allusive poems (I pass over the Envoi to Part I for the moment). There 
is a perpetual gap between what the allusions are supposed to do, 
and what they actually achieve; hence we grow increasingly doubtful 
about the values that Pound continually invokes, by means of allu¬ 
sion, as though they were indisputable public facts. 

Of course they were neither public nor facts - save perhaps among 
the conservers of the classical tradition whom Pound has so often 
and joyously abused. The poet, that is, undertook an enormously 
hard and perhaps impossible task in writing Mauberley ; unsupported 
by commonly accepted beliefs about culture, society and life, he had 
to construct an ideal order which should be the measure of the present 
age’s decadence. He was committed - on a much smaller scale, of 
course - to realizing an ideal order of life and art analogous to the 
one which in the Cantos patently fails. Yet critics have been slow to 
see that Mauberley shows in little how and why the order evoked in 
the Cantos is unsatisfactory: Lea vis for example, seems to think that 
there is a clean break in Pound’s oeuvre after Mauberley and that the 
Cantos represent a departure in a quite different - a wrong - direction. 

The problem of realizing such an order was indisputably there for 
Pound when he wrote Mauberley. It was also there when he wrote 
Homage to Sextus Propertius (the ‘classics in paraphrase’ in poem ii of 
Mauberley). There he invoked against the imperialistic claptrap of 
Rome and England the civilized personal values: specifically, love. 
But though he succeeds splendidly in creating a healthy pagan 
sensuality, it is too slight to make much resistance to the constant 
pressure of war and death - which in their turn have to be played 
down. And whatever opportunities for irony the personae in Propert¬ 
ius fmd, however complicated their love-affairs, the irony seldom 
seems the response of a deeply disturbed mind (as it often does in 
Donne); it is more like an absence of sensitivity and engagement. It 
costs the personae little to be au-dessus de la melee, and so their feelings 
are hardly a cogent index of the personal values Pound is concerned 
with. 
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War is present in Mauberley too - much more actively present. 
Two whole poems (nos. iv and v of Part I) concern themselves with 
its horror, and they are placed, significantly, between the three opening 
poems, which in various ways diagnose the present age, and poems vi 
and vii (Yeux Glauques and Siena mi fe' . . .), which diagnose the past 
that produced this present. But it is not clear whether the war 
occupies this position because Pound is trying to suggest that this is 
what cultural decadence leads to, or because he regrets that a culture, 
however decadent, should be destroyed. Indeed, it is not even clear 
how we are meant to take the poems - who is meant to ‘ speak ’ them. 
We have scarcely been able, by this stage, to separate the voice of 
Pound from that of Mauberley, and we are certainly not sure of the 
relation, if any, between them. Poem iv begins: 

These fought in any case, 
and some believing, 

pro domo, in any case ... 

Some quick to arm, 

some for adventure, 

some from fear of weakness, 

some from fear of censure, 

some for love of slaughter, in imagination, 

learning later ... 

some in fear, learning love of slaughter; 

Died some, pro patria, 

non ‘dulce’ non ‘et decor’ ... 
walked eye-deep in hell 
believing in old men’s lies, then unbelieving 
came home, home to a lie, 
home to many deceits, 
home to old lies and new infamy; 
usury age-old and age-thick 
and liars in public places. 

Whether or not Pound has based this on the metric of Bion its move¬ 
ment soon strikes us as curious; at line 7 it lapses into a jingle (aided 
by the off-rhyme adventure/censure) which seems inappropriate to 
so vigorous a denunciation. But the jingle turns out, in lines 8-9, to 
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have been a trap: ‘learning later’ cuts across it brutally. Doubtless the 
incongruities were intended, but they strike us as crude. Doubtless, 
too, the war was ‘ out of key ’ with everything that Pound valued most 
deeply, but as we have seen these values have not by this stage been 
satisfactorily realized. The simplicities here - the nursery rhythms, 
rhymes and syntax - do not relate, by contrast, to a more complex 
mode already established, because that mode (in poems i-iii) was not 
really complex at all - the complexity was all in the ‘technique’. In 
any case the comminatory tone of poem iv prevents us from searching 
for subtleties of attitude; Pound’s naiveties are not the less offensive 
for being obviously sincere. Characteristically, when he comes to 
lament the ‘wastage’ he can find nothing more substantial than 

Young blood and high blood, 
fair cheeks, and fine bodies 

to set against the ‘usury age-old and age-thick’. It is surprising that 
on the subject of soldiers Pound should have come so close to Rupert 
Brookery - unless, of course, we are meant to respond ironically (as 
the ‘writer’ does not) to the ‘fair cheeks’, etc. This would imply that 
the poem is ‘by’ Hugh Selwyn Mauberlcy and that it gives his own 
black-and-white reaction to the war. Since this notion will come up 
again, in reference to Ycux Glauques, I shall postpone discussion of it 
for a while. At present we need only observe that the note poem iv 
often sounds is all too familiar to a reader of the Cantos, where it 
understandably drew from Robert Graves the phrase ‘barbaric 
yawp’: the repetition of Ties’, for instance, becomes obsessive and 
hysterical. Even when at the end there is a partial recovery, with the 
transformation of innocence into experience - 

disillusions as never told in the old days, 
hysterias, trench confessions, 
laughter out of dead bellies, 

- the ironic contrasts are still simple, though the verse with its 
savagely deliberate movement insists that the simplicity is a stark 
impressiveness (one has to repel the thought of Hemingway). 

In the other war poem (no. v) the already mentioned ambiguity in 
the persona becomes more marked. 
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There died a myriad, 

And of the best, among them, 

For an old bitch gone in the teeth. 

For a botched civilization. 

Charm, smiling at the good mouth. 

Quick eyes gone under earth’s lid. 

For two gross of broken statues, 

For a few thousand battered books. 

For all its apparent straightforwardness this is a remarkably am¬ 
biguous performance. It is not apparent whether the writer is half- 
approving the expenditure of life in the defence of culture, or whether 
he means that the culture was not worth defending. Perhaps no such 
simple either/or reading is proper, and the poem is really propounding 
a more complicated attitude, where the waste of life is ‘placed’ by the 
brokenness of the statues and vice versa. Yet the more we ponder the 
poem the less we feel it is concerned with any such complexities: the 
tone is too reminiscent of poem iv with the vehement insistence on 
‘old bitch’, ‘botched’, ‘two gross’, ‘a few thousand’ - the arts are 
reduced, as Hugh Kenner has said, to a ‘junk man’s inventory’, and 
what positive feeling there is endorses the ‘good mouth’ and ‘quick 
eyes’ of the dead young discoboloi: exactly as in poem iv the ‘fair 
cheeks and fine bodies’ took Pound’s stress. Nor is there any sign in 
poem v that these simple-minded endorsements and rejections are 
themselves to be dismissed by the reader as too simple; though one 
might think the cool ironies of poems i-iii were destructive of neat 
credit-debit arrangements. But when we turn over that last proposi¬ 
tion, we recall how simple were the antitheses that underlay those 
poems, for all their cryptic reserve of manner; and how their air of 
making precise scrutinies and distinctions depended on Pound’s 
schematizing their matter to the point of unreality. 

The case presented by the next few poems (vi to xi) is rather 
different. They deal with the literary scene from Ruskin to the 
present in terms of specific personae, and here we certainly have no 
cause to complain of over-simplification. In Yeux Glauques (no. vi), 
for example, if we try to penetrate the coolly mocking tone and 
decide just what is being mocked, we end by feeling that we do not 
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know what the poem is about at all, and the social order (or disorder) 
it tries to convey suffers accordingly. The poem starts thus: 

Gladstone was still respected. 

When John Ruskin produced 
‘Kings’ Treasuries’; Swinburne 
And Rossetti still abused. 

Foetid Buchanan lifted up his voice 
When that faun’s head of hers 
Became a pastime for 
Painters and adulterers. 

No doubt Gladstone is there as an embodiment of the Victorian 
Philistine, but what about Swinburne and Rossetti? The description 
of Buchanan (who attacked Rossetti) as ‘foetid’ suggests that we are 
to side with the poets and against the Philistines. It seems that we have 
another simple antithesis. The Poet versus The Philistine: the sardonic 
note sounded by ‘Gladstone’ is switched off, and we are left with an 
endorsement of the heroic artist, improbably represented by - two 
poets remarkable (to us) for their meretriciousness. But the linking of 
‘painters’ with ‘adulterers’ withdraws approval from Art, suggesting 
that Buchanan’s attack was justified after all, that the Art did go with 
an objectionable laxity. The poem now looks as though it is develop¬ 
ing into a Swift-like plague on both houses. It continues: 

The Burne-Jones cartons 
Have preserved her eyes; 

Still, at the Tate, they teach 
Cophetua to rhapsodize; 

Thin like brook-water, 

With vacant gaze. 

The English Rubaiyat was still-born 
In those days. 

The thin, clear gaze, the same 

Still darts out faun-like from the half-ruin’d face, 

Questing and passive.... 

‘Ah, poor Jenny’s case’... 
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Bewildered that a world 
Shows no surprise 
At her last maquero’s 
Adulteries. 

Here Elizabeth Siddal, the pre-Raphaelite Muse, is contemptuously 
‘placed’; ‘rhapsodize’ indicates the willingness of the P.R.B. to lose 
themselves in extravagances unwarranted by any grasped object, as 
‘thin’ and ‘vacant’ insist. Yet that reference to the Rubaiyat seems to 
protest against the Philistinism of a society which ignored Fitz¬ 
Gerald, whose work in ‘making it new’ Pound apparently approves 
here as he was to do later in How to Read (see Literary Essays of Ezra 
Pound , pp. 34, 36). But it is perhaps too strong to say that Pound 
approves FitzGerald here, for as Donald Davie has pointed out the 
overtones of‘thin’ carry over on to the ‘the English Rubaiyat’. Why 
then should the poet lament, as he seems to, that the Rubaiyat was 
‘still-born’? Again - as with Buchanan and Rossetti - we cannot be 
sure where the poem’s stress falls; again Pound has neatly managed 
to have it both ways, suggesting that the Philistines were wrong but 
had somejustification, and also that the artists were right but eminently 
attackable. So in fact the poem, if taken in the way I have proposed, 
is more like an exercise in shadow-boxing than an acute piece of 
socio-literary discrimination; and Yvor Winters’s judgement (In 
Defense of Reason, p. 68) seems unanswerable. 

The way out of this adverse judgement is, again, to say with Davie 
that Yeux Glauques is not by Pound but ‘by’ Mauberley: the am¬ 
biguous moral stance, the unstable irony, then become functions of 
Mauberley’s confusion. This is an argument that can apply through¬ 
out Part I: there are many shortcomings which might become feli¬ 
cities if we could attribute them to the pen and mind of the minor 
aesthete. Such an explanation seems more ingenious than plausible, 
despite the fact that Pound himself has said: ‘Mauberley buries E.P. 
in the first poem; gets rid of all his troublesome energies’ ( Accent , 
Winter 1956). The trouble with this reading is that it makes Part I of 
Mauberley into a series of admittedly slight poems, elaborately expos¬ 
ing the sensibility of an unimportant writer: and we want to ask, Why 
is Mauberley significant enough to be treated in such detail? If he is no 
more than an ‘ apprehensive and diffident aesthete ’ (Davie) who has in- 
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congruously lived on into the modem world, what is the point or 
interest of describing his responses to developments he does not comp¬ 
rehend? What representative value would such responses have? If 
Pound was trying to say something important about modern society, 
why did he elect to speak through this mouth? These are objections 
that never seem to have struck the proponents of the ‘Part I by 
Mauberley ’ notion; they have not seen the critical consequences of an 
ingenuity which they strangely suppose to clear the poem of very 
damaging charges. In my view it is open to these in any case, and no 
amount of explaining away makes any difference. 

But the charges are not confined to saying that Pound’s feeling 
for the past and the present is either simpliste or else ambiguous to the 
point of confusion. It is not only that he is not conscious of enough; 
it is also that he is not adequately aware of what he does see, that he 
is not sufficiently disturbed by it. The irony characteristic of Hugh 
Selwytt Mauberley is generally cool, even chilling; the poise is that 
not of a man who has passed through a full exposure to the human 
life he offers to present, but that of one who is outside it. The poem 
continually implies that the situation of the artist in modem England 
is tragic; but nowhere is the sensibility of anything approaching a 
tragic quality. For all its apparent subtlety, indeed. Pound’s moral 
sensibility bears a striking resemblance to Voltaire’s. In Candide the 
official intention is to show that human life, contrary to the tenets of 
eighteenth-century optimism, is inescapably tragic, and to this end 
Voltaire conducts his ingenuous hero, together with Pangloss, 
Cunegonde and Martin, through a series of tormenting misadven¬ 
tures. But such is Voltaire’s cool contempt for the sufferers that we 
never feel they are worthy of normal human regard; hence the suf¬ 
fering itself remains unreal, does not hurt, and the tragic plight that 
is Voltaire’s ostensible concern remains little more than an absurd 
train of betises. Pound, too, reduces the human condition to triviality 
- as, for example, when he is dealing with the poets of the nineties (in 
Siena mi fe ...): 

For two hours he talked of Galliffet; 

Of Dowson; of the Rhymers’ Club; 

Told me how Johnson (Lionel) died 
By falling from a high stool in a pub ... 
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But showed no trace of alcohol 
At the autopsy, privately performed - 
Tissue preserved - the pure mind 
Arose toward Newman as the whisky warmed. 

On this Leavis comments (New Bearings, p. 146): ‘The irony of this 
might be called flippant: if so, it is a flippancy that subserves a tragic 
effect’. Yes, flippant is the word: the past, recreated in the mind of 
Verog who has survived it, is robbed of any dignity it might con¬ 
ceivably have had; it is peopled with frail ghosts who exist at a 
common level of vacuity. Thus the names, here and later-Johnson, 
Dowson, Headlam, Image - remain mere names, pointing to a signi¬ 
ficance that Pound has contemptuously denied them. If a deeper 
note sounds in this poem, it is perhaps in the last stanza, where we 
return to 

M. Verog, out of step with the decade. 

Detached from his contemporaries, 

Neglected by the young, 

Because of these reveries. 

Here we meet what is by now a familiar problem: Whom does the 
poem’s criticism focus on, Verog or ‘the young’? The touch of the 
elegiac in the tone suggests the latter: if so we can only comment that 
when the young reject these reveries they show a rather healthy 
instinct. Any sympathy the reader might feel with the neglected 
Verog is destroyed before it is provoked. It might be argued that the 
contempt for the nineties is Pound’s contribution to what Verog 
nostalgically told. Certainly this would be an entirely characteristic 
contribution, but it is scarcely one that even the best-disposed reader 
can applaud. In any event it surely prevents the poem from coming 
anywhere near the tragic. Neither here nor elsewhere in Part I does 
Pound even come near the normally compassionate: the toughness of 
the irony, the glittering hardness of the verse, come more and more 
to look like an obtuseness, an apathia, a sheer insensibility to the past, 
the present and their inhabitants. (To realize how obtuse Pound is, we 
need only think of any representative passage from The Dunciad.) The 
only obviously ironic poem that is not ‘insensible’ is no. i: but there 
the irony is self-defensive, the mockery is of those who do not 
appreciate E.P.’s genius. 
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Paradoxically, though, a concomitant of that hardness is a certain 
flabbiness or wistful indulgence, which is equally far (so to say) on 
the other side of the tragic. Poem xii ends: 

Conduct, on the other hand, the soul 
‘Which the highest cultures have nourished’ 

To Fleet St. where 
Dr Johnson flourished: 

Beside this thoroughfare 
The sale of half-hose has 
Long since superseded the cultivation 
Of Pierian roses. 

These stanzas are among the best known in Mauberley, and have been 
much used for epigraphs. The intention is plainly to enact the break¬ 
down of a cultural order by the grotesque rhyme and dislocated 
rhythms. Yet critics have failed to notice the oddity of that linking of 
‘Dr Johnson’ with the ‘Pierian roses’: whether or not we recognize 
the allusion to Sappho, the energetic Johnsonian massiveness could 
only have been described in terms of‘cultivating roses’ by one who 
had not begun to grasp what the literary life meant to the man who 
wrote The Vanity of Human Wishes. Those Pierian roses would be 
more appropriate to Lionel Johnson than to Samuel. 

The Envoi ends Part I of Mauberley. The English song-tradition 
that Pound evokes, and by evoking earns a place in, is here made real 
in a way that the songs of Sappho are not. And everyone will doubt¬ 
less accept Leavis’s word ‘lovely’ as obviously just. Yet whether 
loveliness, however sophisticated, is adequate at this important point 
in the poem - that is another matter. And even tactful inquiries about 
the poem’s ‘function’ rapidly turn into fully critical questions. 
Donald Davie gives us a useful cue here: 

It is impossible to read this, if one is an Englishman, without 
real distress. Only Lawrence, in letters written about this 
time, registers the death of England as a live cultural 
tradition with such sorrow and with the added poignancy 
that comes of being English. 1 

i Pelican Guide to English Literature, vol. 7, The Modern Age, Penguin, p. 326. 
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Davie’s invocation of Lawrence provokes us to say that the Envoi is 
literary, in a limiting sense. The lyrical tradition is felt, certainly, but 
it is oddly significant that Pound, casting round for a mode of speech 
(or song) in which to salute and bid farewell to England, should have 
chosen a lyric mode quite untouched by ‘wit’ - despite the references 
to the seventeenth century. He has in mind, among others, the Lawes 
who set to music the songs in Comus and the Waller of ‘Goe lovely 
Rose’, men writing in a tradition that rested content with the sweetly 
elegiac. The aspects of English literature and general culture that 
Pound’s Imitation could evoke are decidedly limited, but he is by no 
means concerned to stress the limitations; in fact one doubts whether 
he even sees them. We note, in the middle stanza, the emphasis on 
‘magic’ as the only power which can now preserve the ‘Pierian 
roses’ of poem xii: 

Tell her that sheds 
Such treasure in the air. 

Recking naught else but that her graces give 
Life to the moment, 

I would bid them live 

As roses might, in magic amber laid, 

Red overwrought with orange and all made 
One substance and one colour 
Braving time. 

Even a Waller could hardly have been content with that kind of 
evasion; Pound himself can scarcely have taken seriously this ‘magic’ 
with its fairy-tale overtones of Walter de la Mare. Not, that is, unless 
he was thinking of the Magic of Art. If he was, then the term ‘literary’ 
becomes a good deal more limiting, for the term ‘aesthetic’ rises to 
our lips, and so, perhaps, does ‘American’. We then find the reference 
to ‘beauty’ in the last line - 

Till change hath broken down 
All things save beauty alone 

- tying together many of the previous references to the Arts which 
have struck us as inoperative; it is revealing that Pound’s sort of 
Beauty will, he says, go on existing for ever because it is autonomous 
and self-sufficient. In view of what the rest of Mauberley has been 
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trying to say about the dependence of the arts on the social order, this 
view of Beauty seems inconsistent as well as pretty unreal. The 
limitedness of the Envoi (which is part - a condition - of its great 
charm) begins to look like externality: an externality which, con¬ 
sidering what Mauberley attempts, is utterly disabling. And if we think 
of Eliot’s remark that tradition ‘cannot be inherited > and if you want 
it you must obtain it by great labour’, we recall that Eliot, too, was 
American, and that his view of Europe and tradition was corres¬ 
pondingly limited. Lawrence was English, and the superiority to 
Pound’s of his evocation of a passing order was not merely a question 
of feeling sharper regrets (‘added poignancy’) but of having a far 
richer awareness of and insight into what was happening. For all the 
faults of even his best work, Lawrence registered the passing of some¬ 
thing both more real, more inclusive and more worth registering than 
Pound does either in the Envoi or elsewhere in Mauberley. Again we 
are reminded of the Cantos, that monument of synthetic values 
assembled by the compatriot of Irving Babbitt - the Babbitt whose 
limitations, at least as described by Eliot, are so strikingly similar to 
Pound’s. Pound is always so concerned with the best that has been 
known and thought, that he forgets (if he ever knew) the dependence 
of the best on the good and even the ordinary. His interest is in culture, 
not in civilization. 

A glance at Pound’s literary criticism is corroborative. In How to 
Read we learn that 

... you prefer Wyatt to Donne, Donne to Herrick, 

Drummond of Hawthomden to Browne, in response to 
some purely personal sympathy, these people add but some 
slight personal flavour, some minor variant of a mode, 
without affecting the main course of the story (Literary 
Essays, p. 23). 

The perception of the English seventeenth century implied by this 
linking of Donne with Herrick bears obviously on my judgement of 
the Envoi to Part I of Mauberley. Leavis justly reproved Pound for 
the slighting of Donne (see Education and the University, p. 112), but 
failed to see the connexion between Pound’s criticism and his poetry. 
Pound’s dealings with French poetry are equally surprising and 
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equally significant: he admires the arid aestheticism of Theophile 
Gautier, and completely neglects Baudelaire. 

Part II of Mauberley is in general more satisfactory than Part I: we 
are surer of the object that Pound has his eye on. Part II is the history 
of the minor poet Mauberley whom Pound would have come to 
resemble if he had not escaped to Paris, Italy and the Cantos. That he 
felt the resemblance could have been very close indeed is suggested by 
a certain defensiveness in the irony - as for instance in poem iii, ‘ The 
Age Demanded ’: 

The glow of porcelain 
Brought no reforming sense 
To his perception 
Of the social inconsequence. 

Thus, if her colour 
Came against his gaze, 

Tempered as if 

It were through a perfect glaze 

He made no immediate application 
Of this to relation of the state 
To the individual, the month was more temperate 
Because this beauty had been. 

At first glance it looks as though Mauberley is being criticized for not 
perceiving social consequences; in this he clearly contrasts (at least in 
intention) with the actively engaged Pound-persona of Part I. But on 
a second reading, the references to porcelain, glaze and ‘beauty’ 
assume more weight - the verse ‘glows’ when it treats of Art. Cor¬ 
respondingly, the cluttered awkwardness at the start of the third 
stanza (especially in line 2) puts this kind of‘application’ in an un¬ 
favourable light; the grammar and movement suggest it is mechanical 
and abstract. And the Shakespearian half-reminiscence in ‘temperate’ 
(Sonnet 18) enters another item on Mauberley’s side of the account. 
The even-handedness of the feeling is perhaps an unconscious testi¬ 
mony to Pound’s suspicion that he was, in fact, a good deal more like 
Mauberley than he cared to admit to himself. In that connexion we 
note in poem iv how delightedly the writer surrenders himself to the 
contemplation of 
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Tawn foreshores 

Washed in the cobalt of oblivions. 

The sympathy with the ruined Mauberley implied by that surrender 
becomes, in the sensuous ease of this verse, something more like 
complicity. The ‘consciousness’ may be ‘disjunct’, but there is every 
sign that Pound was happily at home in the disjunction (he was start¬ 
ing to write the Cantos). We reflect, too, that if Pound and Mauberley 
really were more alike than Pound allowed himself to know, we have 
gone some distance towards explaining both the naivety and the 
equivocalness which are so common in the poem as a whole. 

From this glance at some representative poems we can perhaps see 
why Mauberley has never caught on; and also why people who like 
myself find it striking but unsatisfactory have been backward in 
pointing out its limitations in challenging terms. If we question the 
poem’s achievement, if we dethrone it from its (theoretically) 
accepted place, then we unsettle one of the corner-stones of‘modem 
poetry’. And this may lead us, by no indirect route, to start ques¬ 
tioning the other cornerstones - The Waste Land, Four Quartets, and 
the best of Yeats’s work. Mauberley is in short a crucial case: if it is one 
of the few great ‘modem’ poems, we can only wonder whether its 
thinness and instability and fragmentedness are representative of 
shortcomings which are common to other poems of I’entre deux 
guerres. 

The achievement of Mauberley (and also of The Waste Land) is sup¬ 
posed to be that they capture the mood of a whole society and 
civilization; the poet’s response to his age is universalized and 
becomes profoundly representative. Perhaps so; but then what terms 
can we possibly find to sum up the achievement of the Modem Novel 
in the first three decades of this century? Would they not inevitably 
have to be terms which implied the comparative slightness of what 
modem poetry has been able to achieve? Would they not in fact have 
to imply that ‘modem poetry’ was neither as good nor therefore as 
important and central as it was made out to be a generation ago? 

If modem poetry had been as central as F. R. Leavis thought, it 
might well have given the impetus to a poetic renaissance such as he 
evidently expected in 1932. Leavis admits, in his 1950 retrospect to 
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New Bearings, that the renaissance turned out to be profoundly disap¬ 
pointing ; but he attributes the failure not to the (comparative) slight¬ 
ness of Pound’s and Eliot’s achievement, but to the triumph of what 
he calls the ‘social values’. Eliot and Pound, the argument is, had 
made a modern poetry possible, had shown young poets ways of 
using modern idiom to come to grips with modern life; the triumph 
of the ‘social values’, however, prevented Auden and the rest from 
maturing enough to put their emancipation to any very interesting use. 

This argument seems to be far too kind to Eliot and more 
especially to Pound. By laying all the blame on the ‘social values’, it 
distracts critical attention from the poetry; and to judge from much 
of the discussion of Pound and Eliot that has gone on in the last thirty 
years, the distraction has been most effective. What 1 hope my 
remarks on Mauberley have done is to suggest that it is now time to 
re-examine ‘modern poetry’ and to see whether the claims made for 
it a generation ago still seem justified. The re-examination is, I believe, 
seriously overdue. 

(428-45) 

Noel Stock 

from Reading the Cantos: The Study of Meaning in Ezra Pound 1965 

Generally Pound describes things he has seen or heard. Any meaning 
is supposed to rise from the ‘object’, or ‘objects’ in relation. When 
we fail to understand a passage the reason often is that we cannot see 
what Pound is describing because he has given us too small a frag¬ 
ment. Too small for us to be able to make out the shape of the whole 
and the necessary background. Our failure does not mean that we 
have missed the meaning but that we are unable to see the ‘objects’ or 
something essential in the background which is supposed to give rise 
to the meaning. In other words the Cantos very often mean just what 
they say. If they fail to communicate we had best look, not for the 
hidden significance of what is on the page, but rather for the missing 
pieces, without which we cannot even see the primary ‘object’ 
through which the poet might indicate a deeper meaning. We must 
concentrate therefore on what is on the page. For this represents, even 
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if it does not adequately describe, the all-important ‘object’. A rule 
which applies equally to quotations as well. Pound transcribes a great 
deal from others and alludes also to his own work. The quotation - 
sometimes the merest fragment - represents the passage, the page or 
the book from which it is taken. Or sometimes, I suspect. Pound’s 
views on the work rather than the work itself. This does not make for 
easy reading, and even a fragment like ‘Sed et universus’ in canto 
XXVII might puzzle indefinitely if we did not come upon, or re¬ 
member, the ‘Lingua Toscana’ chapter in The Spirit of Romance. 

Much of the trouble lies in the personal quirk. But the effect is 
complicated by this theory that in poetry you can deal with the 
‘poetic part’ of your subject and leave the ‘prose part’ aside. This we 
must take into account when considering the ‘method of the Cantos’. 
Ernest Fenollosa contributed his share especially with his essay on The 
Chinese Written Character, but that was later and as much a confirma¬ 
tion of Pound’s ideas as an addition to his actual practice. The 
‘method’ derives in large part from: 

1. The personal peculiarity. 

2. The early ‘method’ outlined in a letter to William Carlos 
Williams in 1908: 

To me the short so-called dramatic lyric - at any rate the 
sort of thing I do - is the poetic part of a drama the rest of 
which (to me the prose part) is left to the reader’s imagination 
or implied or set in a short note. I catch the character I 
happen to be interested in at the moment he interests me.... 

And the rest of the play would bore me and presumably 
the audience.... 


3. A technique of contrast, of‘beauty’ versus ‘squalor’, which he 
approached in 1910 or 1911 in an unpublished long poem called 
Redondillas. He later found it being put to mature use in Joyce, as 
noted in his review of Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man in the 
Future of May 1918: ‘On almost every page of Joyce you will find 
just such swift alternation of subjective beauty and external shabbiness, 
squalor and sordidness. It is the bass and treble of his method.’ 

If the author’s mind works in this way the poem is at once simpler 
and more difficult than we have allowed. Simpler, in that we are no 
longer likely to go hunting for hidden meanings and implications 
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that do not exist. More difficult, in that there are gaps which may be 
permanent. If it be objected that this explanation is not dependent on 
the text, I can only say that the difficulties of the poem do in fact 
point in this direction, and that a growing acquaintance with the 
work as a whole yields evidence connecting the working of his mind 
with the strange ordering of the poem and the many blanks. 

If we go back to the early poems we see that the sources of his 
obscurity are not in technique, not in an inability to say what he 
wanted to say. A young man with the skills of Famam Librosque Cano 
and Threnos already mastered by the time he was twenty-three, who 
went on perfecting them, consistently, through Ripostes, Lustra, 
Cathay and Mauberley, was not likely to have had trouble later with 
communication in the ordinary sense, when what he had to convey 
in the Cantos were mostly ‘objects’, things, facts, conversations. Com¬ 
munication may not always be satisfactory when conducted in this 
way. And it is certain that some of the worst obscurities in the Cantos 
are due to this method, as we shall see later. But the distinction I wish 
to make is between method and the misuse of it. It would be unfair to 
blame the method in cases where the fault lies in its use. It would be 
wrong to say that an ‘object’ fails to communicate when what we 
really mean, or should say, is that the ‘object’, or whatever it is 
Pound wants us to see, is not clearly drawn, or that we have been 
given only an unidentifiable fragment in its place. Perhaps the most 
serious signs of this weakness in the poetry before the Cantos are in 
Mauberley, which, for all its mastery, is affected by it. The first line of 
poem vi ( Yeux Glauques), ‘Gladstone was still respected’, is not sharp 
enough for the irony it is supposed, apparently, to carry. It is not clear 
where the poet stands. Nor where lies the blame for the falling-away 
described: at Gladstone’s door or elsewhere, for blame is certainly 
being implied. We have an idea of the poet’s attitude from his review 
in October 1918 ofLytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians: ‘It is, indeed, 
difficult to restrain one’s growing conviction that Mr Gladstone was 
not all his party had hoped for.’ And further on: ‘but Gladstone was 
decidedly unpleasant’. Now this is still ambiguous, but the meaning, 
if not ironical and turned against the party, is, we take it, that Glad¬ 
stone was not as good, or reformist, as the party would have liked. 
But this is not really conveyed by the poem, which is marred by the 
uncertainty. 
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Or take the first poem of Part II of Mauberley. It means that 
Mauberley is a Pier Francesca lacking the latter’s force and vitality. A 
Pisanello without Pisanello’s ability to re-create the medallic art of 
ancient Greece. But what it could mean - what the words sometimes 
seem to say - is that Mauberley, like Pier Francesca, is colourless. 
And, like Pisanello, unable to ‘forge Achaia’. The first interpretation 
is, I am sure, the right one. But the evidence on which our certainty 
rests is not in the poem. It is put together with the aid of his other 
writings, his conversation and a knowledge of his library. 

There is good poetry in which ambiguity of primary or surface 
meaning is irrelevant because the work is controlled by tone and 
sustained by depth. But Pound’s is poetry of surface. And unless the 
surface has continuity and the tone is strong, the unity suffers. The 
artist who creates a self-contained world of his own may be allowed 
wide, though not total, freedom inside that world. Our main concern, 
at the start, is in making sure that he has created such a world. 

(M 

We noted from the start Pound’s inability in the Cantos to write 
sustained passages, or to join the passages together, musically or any 
other way, into larger units, and thence into cantos, each one self- 
contained yet part of the whole. I would draw attention to, in this 
regard, the endings to cantos. The desperate flourish, in almost every 
case, with which Pound tries to make it appear that some definite 
performance, having gone its measured course, is now being con¬ 
cluded, or has prepared the way for something to come. This does 
not apply in any general way to the poetry up to and including Lustra, 
most of which comprises short poems firmly controlled from begin¬ 
ning to end. But Propertius, his first attempt at a major poem, while 
it is important, betrays just this weakness we have noticed in the 
Cantos. It is not really a poem, but pieces of poetry. Mauberley is an 
exception; but not quite. Much of the perplexity it has given rise to 
is from ambiguity of form and intention no less than of surface. The 
ironic pose, the aloofness, refusal to explain, sudden cuts and juxta¬ 
positions, all serve the same purpose as in the Cantos the rather too- 
smart endings. He does not write poems, but poetry. And if some¬ 
times the importance to him of what he is doing in the Cantos 
(forging ‘a weapon’), and the desire to get it done and to show that 

P.C.A.P.- 16 
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the universe is a coherent whole, generate a field of force which holds 
the parts together, we ought to see this for what it is. It is not form, 
only the urge towards form, or at most the primitive beginnings of it. 
The Cantos, as a result, do not constitute a poem, but a disjointed 
series of short poems, passages, lines and fragments, often of excep¬ 
tional beauty or interest, but uninformed, poetically or otherwise, by 
larger purpose. 

(116-17) 


Ezra Pound 

Foreword to Selected Cantos of Ezra Pound 1967 

I have made these selections to indicate main elements in the Cantos. 
To the specialist the task of explaining them. As Jung says: 

Being essentially the instrument for his work he (the artist) 
is subordinate to it and we have no reason for expecting him 
to interpret it for us. He has done the best that is in him by 
giving it form and he must leave interpretation to others 
and to the future. 

The best introduction to the Cantos and to the present selection of 
passages might be the following lines from the earlier draft of a 
Canto (1912), reprinted in the fiftieth memorial issue of Poetry 
(Chicago). 

Hang it all, there can be but one ‘Sordello’l 

But say I want to, say I take your whole bag of tricks, 

Let in your quirks and tweeks, and say the thing’s an art-form. 

Your Sordello, and that the modern world 
Needs such a rag-bag to stuff all its thought in; 

Say that I dump my catch, shiny and silvery 
As fresh sardines slapping and slipping on the marginal 

cobbles? 

(I stand before the booth, the speech; but the truth 
Is inside this discourse - this booth is full of the marrow of 

wisdom.) 
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D. S. Carne-Ross 

from ‘New Metres for Old: A Note on Pound’s Metric’, Arion, 
vol. 6 1967 

If one reads the lyrical poems or passages in the series of volumes 
starting with Ripostes, on through Homage and into the Cantos, one 
comes to recognize not merely that Pound (like Mrs French) is 
‘gifted with so fine an ear’, but that he has invented a new kind of 
verse. In fact, he has invented, or re-created, several kinds of verse - 
the line based on the Italian hendecasyllable, for instance, or the 
‘Elizabethan’ song - but I am only concerned here with one: the 
apparently ‘free’ lyric, not employing rhyme, irregular in syllabic 
length, various in colomctry. It belongs to that ‘kind of poetry’ 
which Pound calls ‘melopoeia’. Listen to the opening lines of 
Homage to Sextus Propertius: 

Shades of Callimachus, Coan ghosts of Philetas, 

It is in your grove I would walk, 

I who come first from the clear font 
Bringing the Grecian orgies into Italy, 

and the dance into Italy. 

Who hath taught you so subtle a measure, 

in what hall have you heard it; 

What foot beat out your time-bar, 

what water has mellowed your whistles? 

We cannot account metrically for these lines, as we can account for 
much of Eliot’s verse, by speaking of felicitous departures from 
norms. They are not based on blank verse nor on any other tradi¬ 
tional structure. Nor is this heightened, rhetorical prose in the manner 
of much Whitman or Lawrence. It is obviously verse, with its own 
form and indeed formality. The first three lines, very authoritatively 
scanned, are clearly meant to be spoken. But with line four: 

Bringing the Grecian orgies into Italy, 
and the dance into Italy 

the movement starts to change. I would describe the change by 
saying that as I read these lines, the incipient muscular response 
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aroused by all true verse becomes much less incipient, much more 
overt. I experience these lines not just with my mind, nor even with 
my lips and jaws, but with my whole body. This is not the way the 
best English verse works on us (though some bad English verse has 
this effect); it is, however, very similar to the way that much Greek 
verse works on us. What I want to do in this paper is to show how 
Pound brought to English poetry some of the formal resources of 
Greek poetry, thereby realizing the ambition of Shelley and Swin¬ 
burne and a number of nineteenth-century poets. 

I suggested that it was in Ripostes, published in 1912, that this new 
kind of verse first makes its appearance. Two years before, in Paris, 
a little book was published under the title Notes sur la technique poetique 
by Duhamel and Vildrac. Pound’s knowledge of this work is proved 
by a quotation from it in a review of 1913, and one does not have to 
read far to see why it must have interested him. The opening sentence 
of the most important section announces: ‘Nowadays we can sing 
without a metronome.’ The authors first show their hand in the 
introduction when they remark that ‘meme parmi ceux qui admettent 
le vers libre, certains n’en soup^onnent pas les mccanismes’. The 
particular ‘mechanism’ I am concerned with here is what they call a 
rhythmic constant. A rhythmic constant is a recurring metrical, or 
rhythmical, phrase - what in Greek metric is called a colon - which 
serves as the unifying principle in a sequence of otherwise free lines, 
the fixed element amid the variables.... 

(216-18) 

Pound believed that there was an intimate relation between the 
new poetry and the use of quantity. He also believed that modem 
verse practitioners could learn a great deal from the quantitative verse 
of the Greeks. (Roman verse is no less quantitative, but it was the 
Greeks, he held, who ‘attained the greatest skill in melopoeia’.) He 
wrote: 

If the earnest upholder of conventional imbecility will turn at 
random to the works of Euripides, or in particular to such 
passages as Hippolytus 1268 et seq., or to Alkestis 266 et seq., or idem 
455 et seq., or to Phoenissae 1030 et circa, or to almost any 
notable Greek chorus, it is vaguely possible that the light of 
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vers libre might spread some faint aurora upon his cerebral 
tissues. 

(225) 

I am emphatically not suggesting that Pound has tried to imitate 
Greek metres in English. ‘I think progress lies ... in an attempt to 
approximate classical metres in English’, he wrote in 1917, ‘(not to 
copy them).’ 1 And I am not saying that his system derives from the 
Greek. The first idea, I am sure, came from the French treatise. He 
experimented and found that this system - an excellent way of 
evading the compulsive pull of the iambic pentameter - would not 
work unless you defined, or cut, your metrical units very sharply: by 
means of strong rhythmic stress and even more by quantity. He then 
realized that Greek poetry offered what he called, in 1916, ‘a great 
storehouse of wonderful rhythms’ on which many comparable 
English rhythms could be modeled. It is in this way that I would 
account for the two main innovations in his metric: the use of falling 
rhythm (what I call dactylo-trochaic) rather than the familiar 
English rising (or iambic) rhythm; and a much more extensive use 
than had been common in serious English verse of trisyllabic feet. (I 
do not like the word ‘foot’, but can find no simpler way of describ¬ 
ing a trisyllabic sequence consisting of a stressed and/or long syllable 
followed by two unstressed and/or short syllables.) ... 

Pound has not tried to create cola as exactly defined as those of 
Greek poetry. He has rather used the Greek method (as he under¬ 
stood it) to create a compositional method of his own, one that 
combined freedom (which, like most modern artists, he needed) with 
the principle of return which is at the heart of all metre. As we read, 
our ear is satisfied by the recurrence of recognizable rhythms; it is 
only when we approach the poem as metrists that we are required to 
determine the precise shape and syllabic length of the verse units in 
which these rhythms are presented. 

(228-30) 

I Literary Essays, p. 93. [Ed.] 
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Eric Homberger 

from ‘Ezra Pound and the Ostriches’, Cambridge Review, vol. 89, 
no. 2156 November 1967 


I suspect that the full story of the ‘other’ Ezra Pound is not told in 
the Establishment version of our literary history, and it is not told for 
two reasons. From the years just before the 1914 war Pound was 
engaged in a process of discovering the refinements of technique that 
we recognize in bits of Lustra (1916) and later, and this discovery was 
paralleled by a conscious paring down and precise formulation of his 
concept of an ideal audience. By exalting certain qualities of sensibil¬ 
ity, intelligence and training. Pound was able to rely upon the 
‘licences’ which Browning had in mind when he wrote to Ruskin, 
replying to the latter’s criticism of Men and Women, in 1855: ‘I can¬ 
not begin writing poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded 
licences to me which you demur altogether.’ With the ‘licences’, the 
liberating assumptions, came the style which Pound called ‘hard’ 
and which we recognize as his mature voice in Propertius, Mauberley 
and the Cantos. Without a clear understanding of this, setting the 
question of the influence of T. E. Hulme, Yeats, Ford Madox Ford, the 
Imagists and the French poets into proper perspective. Pound’s 
development is no more than the sum of this influence, and then he 
met this style, while he was reading ... etc. In other words, as he 
developed the concept of ideal audience, Pound ceased to be hetero¬ 
geneously assimilative, which is the way de Nagy describes the early 
style. 

The second reason why we have had a partial understanding of 
Ezra Pound’s ‘Contribution to Modern Letters’ is that he has been so 
‘provocative’. In addition, there seems to have been serious mis¬ 
representation of what Pound actually said, either deliberately, in the 
case of one editor, or inadvertently in the case of two others. The 
state of the text of Pound’s work, both poetry and prose, is a disgrace. 
Even the edited collections by T. S. Eliot (literary essays) and Hugh 
Kenner (translations) are unreliable. The case of Olga Rudge’s If This 
Be Treason? is ultimately more important. Miss Rudge in 1948 
selected from Pound’s war-time broadcasts over the Italian radio 
those talks predominately on literary topics, such as Eimi by E. E. 
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Cummings, Henry James’s use of the parenthesis, James Joyce, and 
Blast. It all sounds quite innocuous, and this is the impression Miss 
Rudge sought. Mr Cyril Connolly, in an odd essay in the Sunday 
Times (17 September 1967) reviewing Mr Cornell’s book, has said If 
This Be Treason? deserves reprinting. There are other passages from 
the broadcasts that, in all fairness, ought to be reprinted as well, such 
as this meditation on the killing of Jews, broadcast from Rome, 30 
April 1942: 

Don’t start a pogrom. That is, not an old style killing of 
small Jews. That system is no good. Of course, if some man 
had a stroke of genius, and could start a program [pogrom?] 
up at the top, I repeat that, if some man had a stroke of 
genius, and could start a pogrom up at the top, there might 
be something to say for it. But on the whole, legal measures 
are preferable. The 60 Kikes who started the war might be 
sent to St Helens [sic] as a measure of world propholazis [sic], 
and some hyper-Kikes or non-Jewish Kikes along with them. 

This is from the Federal Communications Commission transcripts of 
Pound’s broadcasts, and is only available as far as I know on microfilm. 

Another example of the re-writing of Pound’s past may be seen in 
these lines from Salutation the Third as printed in Personae: The 
Collected Poems of Ezra Pound , published by New Directions in the 
United States and Faber in England: 

‘Let us be done with panders and jobbery. 

Let us spit upon those who pat the big-bellies for profit, 

Let us go out in the air a bit.’ 

This sounds like Pound was warming up for Canto XIV (‘usurers 
squeezing crab-lice, panders to authority’). Salutation the Third was 
first printed in Blast (1914), where we read: 

‘Let us be done with Jews and Jobbery, 

Let us SPIT upon those who fawn on the JEWS for their 
money. 

Let us out to pasture.’ 

With a poet like Pound, I think it is especially important to ‘have it 
straight’. If we are to have Pound at all, if he is to be reckoned with 
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completely, we cannot pick and choose among the attractive stances 
(helping Joyce, pushing Eliot, Dr Leavis’s version of Mauberley) and 
ignore the rest. 

We all know his ‘provocations’, such as his notorious obsession 
with usury, Social Credit economics, his sympathy for the strong 
ruler (which meant Mussolini and Fascism in the 1930s) and con¬ 
tempt for democracy, and - despite his friendships with Zukofsky 
and other Jews - his anti-Semitism. Liberal attitudes are affronted 
up and down the line. A question is thus raised, which has scarcely 
been properly answered, about the way our reading of Pound is 
affected if we suspect him of supporting totalitarianism, or being 
anti-Semitic and so on. This may be a red herring, since the passage 
‘Let us be done with Jews and Jobbery’, it may be argued is hardly 
characteristic. But could we not find other passages, perhaps less 
blatant? The point I like to emphasize is that they exist. Who can be 
said to benefit if we choose to forget them? If it sounds like I am re¬ 
opening the well-frayed question of‘belief’ and modem poetry, it 
might be best to complicate matters and ask how our reading of 
Pound is affected by finding in Mr Cornell’s book Dr Marion R. 
King’s description of Pound’s mental condition as ‘part way between 
so-called paranoid schizophrenia or dementia praecox, paranoid type, 
and true paranoia’? 1 

For the general reader, incompetent to pass upon Pound’s mental 
state, an understandable reaction might be to say that we must 
distinguish carefully between Pound the poet, and Pound the accused 
traitor suffering from ‘fixed ideas which are either clearly delusional 
or verging on the delusional’ (Dr Wendell Muncie); we must 
separate the man’s actions from the poet’s art: Bollingen prize to the 
poet, St Elizabeth’s for the man. In this case we are all general readers, 
and the separation between the man and the art has been, by and 
large, accomplished neatly, one might almost say, surgically. But is 
it a satisfactory state of affairs, has the separation been made too 
neatly? 

While Pound was in the DTC in Pisa, and according to medical 
testimony was under permanently damaging stress, he was writing 
what became the Pisan Cantos. These cantos have been scrutinized 
with as much care as anything Pound ever wrote. Curiously enough 
they have been read no differently in kind than if Pound had never 
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left Church Walk, Kensington, as if, we are forced to say, nothing 
had ever happened to him. The most detailed commentary, by Mr 
Alan Neame in The European from June 1953 to August 1958, may be 
consulted. The puzzling names of prisoners are explained, footnotes 
multiply, the inexplicable is explained. Mr Neame’s labour is impres¬ 
sive, and - at least for the incidental information cherished by Pound- 
ians - ought to be better known. Yet nothing so clearly reveals the 
failure of even the most well-meaning criticism to come to terms 
with what I see to be the crucial problems in our reading of Ezra 
Pound. 

Pound is not the only example of our head-in-the-sand reading of 
literature, and one thinks of Clare and Smart. Those eminently 
reasonable critics of Pound - Davie, Dekker, Espey, Fraser, Goodwin 
and Stock - guide our judgement; Mauberky is attacked and defended 
in Essays in Criticism ; yet one wonders what happened to the ostrich 
in that old fable? 

(71-2) 


Michael Reck 

from ‘A Conversation between Ezra Pound and Allen Ginsberg’, 
Evergreen Review, no. 57 June 1968 


Then Ginsberg leaned over to Pound and said, ‘Your thoughts about 
specific perception and [William Carlos] Williams’ ‘no ideas but in 
things’ have been a great help to me and to many young poets. And 
the phrasing of your poems has had a very concrete value for me as 
reference points for my own perception. Am I making sense?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pound, and after a moment mumbled, ‘but my poems 
don’t make sense.’ Ginsberg and I assured him that they made sense to 
us. ‘A lot of double talk,’ said Pound. And pursing his lips for a 
moment as if searching for words, then finding them, the Master said, 
‘Basil Bunting told me that the Cantos refer, but they do not present.’ 
Ginsberg assured Pound that Bunting had only recently pointed out 
the Cantos to him as a prime example of economy of language. And 
I said, ‘Presenting means that when someone reads your poetry he is 
struck with how real the description is, even if he hasn’t experienced 
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the thing himself. He says, “That’s it, that’s just how it is.” Reading 
your poetry, I often feel this myself. Your poetry is often shockingly 
direct.’ 

Pound was silent, and rubbed the back of one hand with the other. 
Then a moment later: ‘At seventy I realized that instead of being a 
lunatic, I was a moron.’ 

Ginsberg said, ‘ In your work, the sequence of verbal images phrases 
like “tin flash in the sun dazzle” and “soap-smooth stone posts” - 
these have given me, in praxis of perception, ground to walk on.’ 

‘A mess.’ 

‘You or the Cantos or me?’ 

‘My writing. Stupid and ignorant all the way through. Stupid and 
ignorant.’ 

And I said, ‘In your poetry you have an ear. That’s the most impor¬ 
tant thing for writing poetry. So it’s hard for you to write a bad line.’ 

‘It’s hard for me to write at all’ he answered with a dim smile. 

Then Ginsberg: ‘Bill Williams told me that you have a “mystical 
ear”. Did he ever say that to you?’ 

‘No, he never said that to me.’ The Master looked away, smiling 
faintly, almost shyly. 

‘Well, I’m reporting it to you now, seven years later, the judgement 
of that tender-eyed doctor.’ 

‘You have shown us the way,’ Ginsberg said. ‘The more I read 
your poetry, the more I am convinced it is the best of its time. And 
your economics are right. We see it more and more in Vietnam. You 
showed us who’s making a profit out of war. And as humours - 
using the word in the ancient sense, as a state of mind - the irritations 
against Taoists, Buddhists and Jews fit into their place as a part of the 
Cantos, despite your intentions, as the theatre, the record, of flux of 
consciousness. The Paradise is in desire, not in the imperfection of the 
way it was done. The magnanimity of the desire to manifest coherent 
perceptions in language.’ 

‘Any good I’ve done has been spoiled by bad intentions - the pre¬ 
occupation with irrelevant and stupid things,’ Pound replied. And 
then very slowly, with emphasis, surely conscious of Ginsberg’s being 
Jewish: ‘But the worst mistake I made was that stupid, suburban 
prejudice of anti-Semitism.’ 

(28-9) 
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Hugh Kenner 

‘The Muse in Tatters’, Arion, vol. 7 1968 (reprinted in Agenda, 
vol. 6, no. 2, 1968) 

The sapphic fragment concerning Gongyla, which in 1916 yielded 
Pound his Papyrus, is actually parchment, one of three such parch¬ 
ment scraps torn by good fortune from a book destroyed centuries 
ago, the kind of book into which especially precious things were 
transcribed because papyrus disintegrates. They were salvaged from 
among masses of illegible papyrus scraps that came to Berlin from 
Egypt in 1896. Professor Schubart six years later published in a Ger¬ 
man journal 1 the letters he could then make out, bits of three poems 
of Sappho, and in 1907 a reconsidered deciphering in Berliner Klas- 
sikertexte, vol. 5, part 2: 

.P’A {. . . 

AHPAT. [. . . 

ror TYAA f... 

... plus the beginnings of a dozen more lines: very possibly, so 
modern editions indicate, the first aorist of the verb ‘to raise’ (con¬ 
jecturing fjo’ a), and a word unknown, and the name of a girl of 
Sappho’s. Or you can remember from Ibycus fjo, the contraction for 
‘springtime’, and derive AHPAT. from SrjQOg, ‘too long’, and 
write 

Spring... 

Too long... 

Gongula... 

heading the little witticism Papyrus and printing it in a book called 
Lustra as an exemplum for resurrection-men. 

For J. M. Edmonds, say, who left unattempted these torn lines at 
the apex of the triangular fragment, but diligently ‘restored’ the 
next nine, where wider parchment leaves just enough words to be 

I Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wisscnschaften, 1902, pp. 195-206, with an 
interesting photograph of one leaf. Guy Davenport told me in a 1965 letter 
than an actual scrap of Sappho lay behind Papyrus. I’ve since found that it 
was independently discovered by Achilles Fang ( Modern Language Notes, I9S2, 
p. 199) and N. E. Collinge ( Notes and Queries, 1958, p. 265). 
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tempting. It wasn’t a Berlin recension that Pound had in front of him, 
but Edmonds’ ‘More Fragments of Sappho’ in the Classical Review 
for July 1909, where a confident translation of lines 4-13 into War- 
dour Street accompanies his conjectures. Half the Greek words he 
was rendering were his own. In subsequent versions he grew still 
more confident, and the incautious reader of his Sappho in the Loeb 
Classical Library (Lyra Graeca, vol. 1, p. 245, poem 85) has beenlikely 
to suppose the poem substantially intact. It is not; and a half-century 
later Pound’s dry rendering of three words left untinkered with still 
displaces in the memory Edmonds’ tushery. 

Pound was alerted to the new fragments of Sappho by some verses 
Richard Aldington gave him not long after their first meeting in 1912. 
Aldington had rendered a poem ‘To Atthis ( After the Manuscript of 
Sappho now in Berlin) ’, working from an Edmonds restoration in the 
June 1909 Classical Review , the issue before the one that offered 
Gongula. Pound sent the version to Harriet Monroe for her new 
magazine, but though she used three Aldington poems in the second 
number of Poetry she did not use ‘To Atthis’, having taken the odd 
precaution of checking with the head of the Greek Department at the 
University of Chicago, almost as if she’d known the translator was a 
scant nineteen. And Paul Shorey, she wrote Pound (9 November 
1912), ‘wouldn’t stand for it’, and she thought it advisable not to 
antagonize the scholars. She considered Shorey ‘no mere dry-as- 
dust’. Pound replied that the Greek was so mutilated no man living 
could talk of it in absolutes. ‘I’d like to see Shorey’s translation of the 
sense of the thing as it stands. I don’t agree with R’s translation - but 
it is quite beautiful scholarship or no scholarship.’ 1 Harriet did not 
budge. She believed Chicago scholars. Seven years later her belief in 
W. G. Hale was to terminate Pound’s connexion with the magazine. 
Pound for his part anthologized ‘To Atthis’ in Des lmagistes (1914), 
and later reaffirmed his admiration in The Egoist . 2 Aldington never 
reprinted it. It remains part of the story. It took Pound to Greek 
fragments, to the files of the Classical Review, so to Gongula, and 
most important, to the poem Aldington had translated. 

1 Harriet Monroe Collection, University of Chicago Library. 

2 ‘Aldington’s version of the Atthis poem, from J. M. Edmonds’ conjectural 
restoration, will, I think, take its place in any “complete” English “Sappho” 
of the future.’ Egoist, vol. 5, 1918, p. 130. 
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Of this poem, 1 from the same ruined book as the Gongula scrap, 
a larger piece of parchment preserves much more: a tom beginning, 
a tom ending, and between them five stanzas entire: a very notable 
addition to the Sapphic canon, in which one poem of seven stanzas, 
the Poikilothron , and four stanzas of another, the Phainetai moi, had 
hitherto been the only substantial exhibits. 

And its tone is elegiac. For a thousand years no more than four 
lines of Sappho’s on such a theme had been accessible to anyone. To 
Pound, intent on a poesis of loss, it came punctually: a sustained 
lament for an absence, for the absence of a familiar of Sappho and 
Atthis, now among the girls of Lydia and remembered across the 
sundering sea. What we have of it is built around a long ‘Homeric’ 
simile, separately elaborated 2 and keyed by the Homeric word 
pQododaxTvXoq, unique outside of Homer and unique in being 
applied to the moon, not in Homer’s way to the dawn: ‘rosy-fin¬ 
gered’. Brododaktylos is Sappho’s spelling, the initial b a mark of her 
dialect; the word so spelled lodged itself in Pound’s mind, not to be 
touched for thirty years, but in Pisa one day to help unlock word- 
hoards. The whole poem became, as soon as he discovered it, a nexus 
for the nuanced elegiacs he had been concerned with since he wrote 
Cathay and turned thirty. Its few dozen words disclose Sappho who 
longs for a distant girl, and imagines her in turn longing for the Atthis 
whom Sappho’s words address though she too may be absent, while 
a moon rosy-fingered, as pre-eminent among the stars as the distant 
girl among the girls of Lydia, shines on the salt sea at dusk and on the 
flowers. Most of the words concern the moon’s remote lustrations; 
like The Jewel Stairs’ Grievance of the 1915 Cathay, ‘the poem is 
especially prized because she utters no direct reproach’. 

Aldington’s version 3 ran: 

Atthis, far from me and dear Mnasidika, 

Dwells in Sardis; 

x Numbered 96 in the standard edition of Lobel & Page ( Poetarum Lesbiomm 
Fragmenta, 1955). But textual quotations below are from the Classical Review 
version. 

2 See Phillip Damon, Modes of Analogy in Ancient and Medieval Verse, 1961, 
pp. 272-80. 

3 In Des Imagistes: An Anthology, anonymously edited by Pound, Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1914, p. 19. 
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Many times she was near us 

So that we lived life well 

Like the far-famed goddess 

Whom above all things music delighted. 

And now she is first among the Lydian women 
As the mighty sun, the rose-fmgered moon, 

Beside the great stars. 

And the light fades from the bitter sea 

And in like manner from the rich-blossoming earth; 

And the dew is shed upon the flowers. 

Rose and soft meadow-sweet 
And many-coloured melilote. 

Many things told are remembered of sterile Atthis. 

I yearn to behold thy delicate soul 
To satiate my desire.... 

‘The mighty sun’ mangles a phrase meaning ‘after sunset’ (deriving 
bvvxoc, from Svvarog instead of from Svvco), and Atthis has 
become the absent girl rather than the girl addressed, and toward the 
end a Gordian tangle which Edmonds explicates for half a column 
has been most arbitrarily cut. And so on. It is clear why Professor 
Shorey ‘wouldn’t stand for it’. The point in Pound’s letter to Miss 
Monroe remains valid - all editions from Schubart’s of 1902 to Lobel 
and Page’s of 1955 wrestle in their fine print with the fact that once 
we have passed the word ‘melilote’ the parchment offers impene¬ 
trable riddles from which only rough sense is to be gleaned. This 
passage is worth examining; it will occupy us again. Edmonds’ text 
read: 

naU.a M ^arpohata ayovai em- 
fivaadeia “ArOidot;, l/iegaj 
AejiTav Foi (poiva xfjg aocu fiogrjTai 

which with some grammatical forcing he took to mean: 

And oftentime when our beloved, wandering abroad, calls 
to n ind her gentle Atthis, the heart devours her tender breast 
with the pain of longing. 
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The Greek words do, in a general way, hang together, though no one 
is really sure what some of them are, nor, whatever they are, how to 
parse them. At one point everyone has read ayavag, ‘gentle’, 
except Edmonds, who read ayovai; but assumed it stood for ayavaq 
(‘it may well be the Aeolic form’); Aldington’s ‘sterile’ ignores this 
assumption, supplying the dictionary sense of the word Edmonds 
printed. (So later, in Canto V, we find ‘Atthis, unfruitful’. Then 
there is ludgco, a Lesbian form of ifisigco, ‘I yearn’. What part of 
speech is it? We are in a syntactic quagmire whatever we decide. 
Edmonds makes i/x^gco a genitive, at the price of a postu¬ 
lated syntax Sappho herself might have had trouble following. 
Aldington took it at its dictionary value, as an indicative verb with 
Xemav rpfjeva for its object: ‘I yearn for thy delicate soul’. That 
leaves all the preceding words to be troweled into another indepen¬ 
dent clause. And of the verb form fiogrjTai one could only suppose 
in Edmonds’ day that it had something to do with eating: hence 
Aldington’s ingenious ‘to satiate my desire’, reinforced by his assign¬ 
ment ofctcrat to act), satiate, instead of daco, hurt. (Precedents in later 
papyri - not versions of this particular poem, of course - make it 
possible to derive f}oQr]T(U differently, and talk of the heart being 
laden.) 

So the words in the Aldington version are generally referable to 
something in the Greek he was working from. Of course he was 
trying to write a poem, not resolve paleographic austerities. How far 
these were from resolution as late as 1955 we can learn from the seven 
hundred words of erudite shadowboxing on pages 91-2 of Professor 
Page’s Sappho and Alcaeus. 

To take from Sappho what one can use for one’s poems was a 
tradition understood by Catullus and practised by English poets ever 
since, in the nineteenth century, there were accessible collections of 
her work to take from. 1 The edition Pound was used to, Wharton’s 
of x 885, illustrates both the range of Romantic and Decadent indebted¬ 
ness, and the slightness of the canon before twentieth-century work 
with papyri more than doubled it. Wharton’s book commences with 
what were in the year of Pound’s birth the only two substantial poems 

1 The first was Wolf’s, printed at Hamburg in 1733, but scholarly interest, and 
proliferated editions, did not peak for another century. 
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of Sappho, each attended by a small cloud of English translations 
and imitations, from Ambrose Philips to John Addington Symonds; 
whereafter Wharton can do no more than display the thin scrapings 
of generations of scholars: a few other single stanzas, some portions 
of stanzas, and many stray lines, stray phrases, single words, cited by 
Alexandrian commentators in passing illustration of metres, or of 
Aeolic forms (so that we know how she would have spelled the word 
for carbonate of soda), or of semantic oddments like barmos and bar- 
bitos, names of musical instruments. Tiny though they are, these 
Sapphic details can rub off on other writings like bits of red dye; 
Wharton gives dozens of instances, and we can easily extend his 
citations. Thus the barbitos, and the ‘Pierian roses’ an anthologist 
preserved in the sixth century along with twenty-seven words of their 
context, were both to find their way into Pound’s Mauberley, her 
‘golden-sandalled dawn’, from a line quoted only to show how she 
misused an adverb, is fused with a glimpse of Pavlova in his The 
Garret; her distich on Hesper the bringer-home, which we owe to one 
word a grammarian wanted to annotate, stirred successive chords a 
hundred years apart in Don Juan and The Waste Land. 

In glimpses as brief as these her presence lingers, like the after¬ 
image of a face. Of one song there survives one line, as quoted by 
Hephaestion of Alexandria to exemplify a metre: ’Hgafiav fiev 
eyto aedsv, "At 8 i, ndlai not a : ‘I loved you once, Atthis, long 
ago’: only that, but its pauses, its run of sounds, its tautly paced dis¬ 
closure running through seven overlapping words - so slow is the 
rose to open - roused Swinburne into eight lines of slow-motion 
re-enactment: 

I loved thee - hark, one tenderer note than all - 
Atthis, of old time, once - one low long fall. 

Sighing - one long low lovely loveless call, 

Dying - one pause in song so flame-like fast - 
Atthis, long since in old time overpast - 
One soft first pause and last. 

One - then the old rage of rapture’s fieriest rain 
Storms all the music-maddened night again. 1 


I From Songs of the Springtides, 1880. 
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This is surely the champion expansion, a document of the sensibility 
to which Pound’s generation fell heir: a whole rhapsodic strophe on 
how it felt to read one Greek line. Would Dr Johnson have carried 
on so? Yet although the rhapsode is Swinburne, who was never at a 
loss for more words, the Greek is shaped by an impassioned craft 
antiquity as well as Romanticism found exceptional; and its theme, an 
evoked regret, will glow without circumstance, as will gold in the 
gloom, sumptuous, for attention to prolong; and the art of attending 
to radio-active moments, ‘simply’, in Pater’s phrase, ‘for those 
moments’ sake’, had preoccupied two English generations. A central 
tradition of nineteenth-century decadence, a hyperaesthesia prizing 
and feeding on ecstatic instants, fragments of psychic continuum, 
answered a poetry time had reduced to fragments and endorsed the 
kind of attention fragments exact if we are to make anything of them 
at all, a gathering of the responsive faculties into the space of a tiny 
blue flame. 

Having collected its attention, however, the impulse of this tradi¬ 
tion was to dilate on attention’s object: to reduplicate, to amplify, to 
prolong; to transcribe as for Wagner’s orchestra. Observe, analo¬ 
gously, the Pre-Raphaelite cumbrousness of detail generated (1830) 
in Tennyson’s mind by a Shakespearian name, ‘Mariana’, and a 
Shakespearian phrase, ‘moated grange’. Pound’s pedagogic bent was 
against such consequences of hyperaesthesia. In the summer of 1916 
he had reduced ‘the whole art’, for Iris Barry’s benefit, to 

a. concision, or style, or saying what you mean in the fewest 
and clearest words. 

b. the actual necessity for creating or constructing something; 
of presenting an image, or enough images of concrete 
things arranged to stir the reader. 1 

He also admitted ‘simple emotional statements of fact, such as “I am 
tired”, or simple credos like “After death there comes no other 
calamity”.’ But he left no room for rapture’s fieriest rain to storm 
the music-maddened night again, and had Swinburne’s verses been 
submitted anonymously he would very likely have cut them back to 
the phrases on which they dilate. He prized Sappho for just the 
concision Swinburne obliterated, and to illustrate the chisel-edge of 
l Letters, no. 103, 27 July 1916. 
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exactness drew Miss Barry’s attention to ‘the gulph between TIS 
O SAPPHO ADIKEI, and Pindar’s big rhetorical drum TINA 
THEON, TIN’ EROA, TINA D’ANDREA KELADESO- 
MEN’, 1 misspelling words with the freedom of one who has them 
by heart. Tit; adixrjei: ‘Who wrongs you?’: the question Aphrodite 
is to ask, in the Poikilothron ’, when she comes to Sappho’s aid: the 
sharp words of the goddess. (They are quoted in the Pisan Cantos and 
directed toward Athena, in a curious detail which glimpses the des¬ 
cending Aphrodite in the guise of a butterfly that changes its mind 
and goes back out the tent’s smoke-hole.) 

In the months in which he was writing to Iris Barry he was 
struggling to make Elkin Mathews print intact the sharp words of 
Lustra, and one of the poems at which Mathews and his printer 2 
balked was ’ I/ueQQoo , an extrapolation from a detail in the poem 
Aldington had translated. It says what it means in the fewest and 
clearest words, and was eventually omitted from the British trade 
edition of Lustra. It extrapolates not by pouring Swinburne’s hot 
fudge over crystals of ice but by growing a larger crystal: supplying 
a phrase with a structure. The phrase is "Ardidog, l/ueqoj: Atthis 
(genitive), longing. Pound’s expansion is 

’Ifieogw 

Thy soul 

Grown delicate with satieties, 

Atthis, 

O Atthis, 

I long for thy lips. 

I long for thy narrow breasts, 

Thou restless, ungathered. 

- a corrective to the music-maddened night, which Pound certainly 
knew because Wharton’s Sappho puts it on display. 

He drew hints from two lines of Aldington’s: 

1 Letters, no. 104, August 1916. 

2 See the documents in Forrest Read (ed.), Poundljoyce, 1963, 1967, Appendix 
A, and the details in D. Gallup, A Bibliography of Ezra Pound, item A-n. Inci¬ 
dentally the folk of Lesbos dropped their aitches, and since i/ieQQco is a Lesbian 
form its initial breathing should be smooth, and was in three Lustra printings. 
The rough breathing it wears in Personae is traceable to a misprintin the abridge¬ 
ment of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
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I yearn to behold thy delicate soul 
To satiate my desire. 

And since tpqrjv designates the breast as well as the passion therein, he 
may have gotten the hint for ‘narrow breasts’ from the same phrase 
that suggested Aldington’s ‘delicate soul’. In the course of inventing 
a poetic structure anything in the penumbra of the poet’s attention 
may suggest a word: even a page of the Classical Review looked at 
sideways. 

In Lustra, moreover, this is not an isolated poem but one of a suite 
of five poems. So we discover the point of Papyrus, which Pound 
never printed by itself, for Papyrus - 

Spring... 

Too long... 

Gongula... 

- is the first poem of the suite, its authentic (mock authentic?) key¬ 
note. It is followed by 

lone, Dead the Long Year 

Empty are the ways, 

Empty are the ways of this land 
And the flowers 

Bend over with heavy heads. 

They bend in vain. 

Empty are the ways of this land 

Where lone 

Walked once, and now does not walk 
But seems like a person just gone. 

The flowers and the absence are from Sappho, the girl’s name from 
Landor, who devised it as a fine pseudonym for a Miss Jones. The 
third poem is ’IfteQQCO. The fourth, which abandons the classical 
key, is 

Shop Girl 

For a moment she rested against me 
Like a swallow half blown to the wall, 

And they talk of Swinburne’s women, 
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And the shepherdess meeting with Guido. 

And the harlots of Baudelaire. 

- another girl now remembered in absence, but one never properly 
present: molecule of the merest encounter, ‘like a swallow half 
blown to the wall’: yet a muse as were the women in other poets’ 
perhaps imaginary encounters: and she was real. And nearly non¬ 
existent: and granted no favors: and granted the stuff of a tiny poem, 
to set beside Guido Cavalcanti’s five strophes - E tanto vi sentio gioi’ e 
dolzore. .. , 1 Likewise in Mauberley a few years later the eyes of the 
eternal Aphrodite will look through the blank face of a London girl, 
being painted by Burne-Jones as a beggar-maid. 

From a scrap of parchment with Gongyla’s name on it the sequence 
has traced modes of passion declining to this. For coda it paraphrases 
Catullus’ estimate of a comparable decline, which ends: 

And they call you beautiful in the province, 

And you are even compared to Lesbia. 

O most unfortunate age! 

Pound has fitted Sappho, as he fits everything that interests him, into 
an historical process, complicating the ancient tradition of poetic 
aemulatio with his own concern for cultural gradations. It is 1916. 
The Cantos will before long be working in this way, setting like 
beside almost like, to delineate losses and gains, new delicacies, lost 
intensities. 

In 1919, working on Canto V, he returned to the poem about Atthis 
and the absent girl, and once more spun filaments toward the world 
of Catullus. The theme is passion, passion eventually flowing (Borgia, 
Medici) into ideology and toward murder. The canto opens with the 
bride awaiting the god’s touch (Danae, showered with gold) and 
spirals through modes of love barely recapturable from time’s phan¬ 
tasmagoria: 

The fire? always, and the vision always, 

Ear dull, perhaps, with the vision, flitting 

I Ballata IX. For text and version see The Translations of Ezra Pound, Faber & 
Faber, 1953, pp. 116-17. 
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And fading at will. Weaving with points of gold. 

Gold-yellow, saffron ... 

- from which glow of discriminated yellows (modulation of the 
golden shower) a Roman wedding party emerges, Aurunculeia’s, the 
one celebrated by Catullus ( Carmen 61), with its saffron shoe crossing 
the threshold, its flung nuts (‘Da nuces’), its Hymenaeus: 

... The roman shoe, Aurunculeia’s 
And comes shuffling feet, and cries ‘Da nuces! 

‘Nuces!’ praise, and Hymenaeus ‘brings the girl to her man’ 

From this marriage we are carried to Sapphic love via two other 
poems, Catullus’ other epithalamion ( Carmen 62), which begins 
‘Vesper adest’ and proceeds under the sign of that star, and the distich 
of Sappho’s that begins ‘(H)espere panta pheron’ and has left its 
impress on work of Byron’s, Tennyson’s, Eliot’s. Pound specifies only 
the link, the name of the star: 

and from ‘Hesperus .. 

Hush of the older song: 

- and the ‘older song’ is then paraphrased from words on the Berlin 
parchment. 

Yet its most memorable feature is absent, its rich centre, the 
Homeric simile Sappho built from the phrase about the rosy-fingered 
moon. Pound denied himself even the splendid word brododaktylos, 
apparently because it bespoke Homer too insistently to be usable. 
Catullus and Sappho were his terms of reference, and later privations 
and troubadours, but nothing epic. So he worked his way around 
brododaktylos, recalling that moons of that color, like the apparition of 
Hesper, occur at dusk, and gathering with Aldington’s encourage¬ 
ment from phaos in the tenth line and thalassan in the eleventh 1 the 
elements of 

I The line numbers, like the Greek words, follow Edmonds’ Classical Review 
text (June 1909, p. 102), and differ by one from other numberings because 
they count the hypothetical line with Mnasidika’s name that Edmonds supplied 
at the beginning of the poem and Aldington picked up in his version. (Thus 
even without Pound’s testimony in the Egoist - see footnote on p. 356 - there 
would be no doubt that Aldington, and inferentially Pound, worked from 
Edmonds’ text.) 
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‘Fades light from sea-crest 

In the seventh and eighth lines he found 

vvv de Avdaiaiv efmgeneTai yvvaL- 
xeaaiv 

- ‘now she stands out among Lydian women’ - and was very likely 
misled by the -iv termination of an Aeolic dative plural in which, 
perhaps distracted by a note of Edmonds’ on vcbiv, he may have 
fancied he saw a dual: 

‘And in Lydia walks with pair’d women 
‘Peerless among the pairs, ... 

Then ... ] Zagde [... (last letter conjectural) from the very top of 
the parchment, the sole surviving token of its line if we disregard 
Edmonds’ contributions, prompted a reticent ellipse: 

... that once in Sardis 

- haunting poetry though obscure geography, since Sardis is situated 
in Lydia, not here where Sappho stands. And finally the sixteenth 
and seventeenth lines, where Atthis is mentioned - 

noXXa de 'Qacponma ayova; eni- 
fivaadeia "Ardidog, i/cegco 

gave him, not without trouble, his summation. To the troublesome 
declension and wide idiomatic applicability of the first of these words 
Liddell and Scott devote two columns; on the possible syntax of the 
third Edmonds (1909) expended some three hundred words and Page 
(1955) twice as many, to the effect that the sense is ‘ often going to and 
fro, she remembers gentle Atthis with yearning’. Aldington had 
already made i/iegw begin a new sentence. Pound plunged in, and, 
prompted by Aldington, began by taking n()A/..u not as ‘often’ but 
as a neuter plural, ‘many things’. Given this assumption, ^acpoiraia 
(= dia<poiraa), to roam about continually) yielded no sense; whereas 
two words later the Lexicon supplies diacpogew, to spread abroad, 
which given the peculiarities of the Lesbian dialect he may have 
thought a plausible emendation. Then im/xvaadeia’ yielded 
‘brought to mind’, whence: 
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... many things 

Are set abroad and brought to mind of thee. 

And to this result: 

Titter of sound about me, always, 
and from ‘Hesperus...’ 

Hush of the older song: ‘Fades light from sea-crest, 

‘And in Lydia walks with pair’d women 
‘Peerless among the pairs, that once in Sardis 
‘In satieties ... 

Fades the light from the sea, and many things 
‘Are set abroad and brought to mind of thee,’ 

And the vinestocks lie untended, new leaves come to the 
shoots, 

North wind nips on the bough. 

And the vine stocks lie untended 
So many things are set abroad and brought to mind 
Of thee, Atthis, unfruitful_ 

‘Hush of the older song’, and here first audible in English: the first 
considerable poem of Sappho’s to be recovered since the printing of 
Longinus’ treatise in 1554 put in circulation the Phainetai moi Catullus 
had imitated. Only a few of its words are used as seed-crystals in 
Lustra, a few of its other words in Canto V. Fragments of a fragment 
grow into radiant gists; it is in keeping with the kind of attention 
Sappho’s Greek commands of an early twentieth-century intelligence 
that Pound nowhere presents what we have of the poem entire. 

Swinburne’s scholarship was incomparably more exact (he could 
correct Jowett: ‘Another howler, Master!’) but his sense of diction 
less highly developed. That is one measure not simply of the dif¬ 
ference between two poets but of a change in characteristic sensibility 
between Swinburne’s time and Pound’s. When Eliot speaks of 
Byron’s ‘imperceptiveness to the English word - so that he has to 
use a great many words before we become aware of him’ 1 he posits 
his own time’s criteria. 

I T. S. Eliot, ‘Byron’, 1937, reprinted in On Poetry and Poets, Faber & Faber, 
1957, p. 201. 
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In any age how to read and how to write are complementary terms, 
and the reading of the Pound Era, like its writing, discerns patterns of 
diction and gathers meaning from non-consecutive arrays. We can 
tell one page of Ulysses from another at a glance; to our grandfathers 
they would have seemed as featureless as pages from a telephone 
directory. The Joyce of a famous anecdote spent hours rearranging 
fifteen words, but knew from the start what each of the words was to 
be. Sensitivity to detailed sculptured forms makes tolerable - cherish- 
able - in our museums fragments a former generation would have 
eked out with more plaster than there is marble. ‘Points define a 
periphery’, wrote Pound in 1950, and in 1965 a translator of Sappho 
offered, where parchment is wholly ruined, neither a despairing 
blank nor a mosaic of conjectures but this: 

Soft[ ]Eros 

And[ jAphrodita 

j jnectar poured into 

Goldenf ]. 

f jenticement with her hands 

[ 

l 

[ 1 - . 

j jin the month of Gcraistos 

f jlovers 

j ]never 

[ ]I shall come. 1 

That the name of a month, and ‘lovers’, and ‘never’, and the resolve 
to come are discoverable in each other’s neighborhood is to us an 
expressive fact, helping to characterize the ruined stanza. Similar skills 
brought to bear on torn pages would assure us that 

jbanyan, frangipani or 
]s; or an exotic serpent 
jand snake-skin for the foot, if you see fit, 
jeats, not cobras to 
]he rats. The diffident [ 
is by Marianne Moore and not Ezra Pound, and that 

I Guy Davenport, Sappho: Poems and Fragments, 1965, last third of Poem 43* 
corresponding to lines 25-36 in Poem 96 of the Lobel & Page edition. 
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]make pricef 
Jteste leopard [ 

jTaormina j 

]high cliff and azure beneath it[ 

Jin the lute’s neck, tone is from the b[ 

]s alone over Selloi [ 

] This wing, colour of feldspar ( 

] phylotaxis f 

is by Ezra Pound and not Marianne Moore, and that neither can be 
a scrap of William Carlos Williams. 

Pound’s attention, similarly, tended to fix on the constellated words 
in ancient texts, not on their syntactic connexions. He has even sug¬ 
gested that preoccupation with reproducing syntax may get in a 
translator’s way, that Aeschylus’ Greek is nearly agglutinative. 1 In 
1912 he conjectured that Arnaut Daniel might have evolved Moncli 
and Audierna, two lovers of whom nothing else is known, from two 
passages misread in Virgil’s ninth eclogue, Moncli being Menalcas 
glimpsed through scribes’ contractions, and Audierna a form of the 
verb audio mistaken for a name, and the whole translated ‘without 
too much regard for Latin syntax, with which Arnaut would have 
been much less familiar than he was with the Latin vocabulary’. 2 
Pound has gone through such processes himself, not always uncon¬ 
sciously. 

It is tenable that he saw diction rather than syntax because not 
having learned declensions accurately he could not follow the syntax. 
This is very likely often true, but does not of itself explain why a man 
who was never lazy, and had an appetite for detail, and was pas¬ 
sionately interested in old poems, did not feel an incentive to perfect 
his grammatical knowledge. That he was impatient with people who 
possessed such knowledge is not an explanation but something else to 
explain. What did he know that they didn’t? Which means, since a 
man will not willingly pore over what is opaque to him, what was he 
responding to when he read Greek? To rhythms and diction, nutri- 

1 See ‘Translators of Greek’, Make It New, Yale University Press, 1935, p. 154. 
These remarks date back to January 1919, when they first appeared in the 
Egoist. 

2 Paraphrased from Pound’s very detailed reconstruction in ‘I Gather the 
Limbs of Osiris’, VIII, New Age, vol. 10, 18 January 1912, pp. 274-5. 

p.c.a.p. - 17 
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ment for his purposes. Especially in Greek lyrics he is sensitive to the 
boundaries of individual words, and apt to discern a talismanic virtue 
in relevant English words of his discovery. In the rare plural ‘satieties’ 
he found a Sapphic quality concentrated. It appears in ’IfteQQO), it 
is cherished and carefully laminated into the fifth canto, and we learn 
nothing of its virtue from the knowledge that it was prompted by 
Aldington’s misreading of aaat. It suffices that Pound came upon it 
in the rich field of his English vocabulary, and cherished it as affording 
a mysterious glimpse into intensities important to Sappho. 

The five poems in Lustra, the lines in Canto V, may be taken in this 
way detail by detail as exempla of the disciplined attention at work, 
attention disciplined not only by fragments of Greek but by a time’s 
aesthetic, an aesthetic of glimpses. For the second Renaissance that 
opened for classicists in 1891 with a shower of papyri was a renaissance 
of attention. Perhaps nothing else ultimately matters in the arts. And 
like the Grand Renaissance it was long preparing before anyone 
suspected it was happening. Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec show us 
glimpses, comparable to 

For a moment she rested against me 
Like a swallow half blown to the wall. 

The eye’s shutter captures faces and gestures of the cafe or the street, 
so composed as to seem casual. Elsewhere Rossetti - 

A sonnet is a moment’s monument, - 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour 

- and Pater - 

Who, in some such perfect moment... has not felt the 
desire to perpetuate all that, just so, to suspend it in every 
particular circumstance, with the portrait of just that one 
spray of leaves lifted just so high against the sky, above the 
well, forever? 

- adumbrate the metaphysics of the glimpse. Arthur Symons, the art 
of whose ideal poet Verlaine was ‘a delicate waiting upon moods’, 
describes himself (1905) 

as one who devoutly practised ‘the religion of the eyes’, 
looking into every omnibus, watching faces in the crowds 
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which passed him in Piccadilly lest he miss a sudden gracious 
gesture, a beautiful face.... This was also the pleasure that 
the music halls gave him: back-stage especially he enjoyed, 
like Degas, the vision of a world in flux - moving shapes 
and shadows; sudden unreal glimpses of the dancers on stage; 
profiles of the spectators. And if he watched carefully, the 
flux might momentarily resolve itself into an arrangement. 1 

To fix the last fine shade, said Symons, ‘to fix it fleetingly; to be a 
disembodied voice, and yet the voice of a human soul . ..’; and 
Pound accordingly not only preserves things glimpsed In a Station 
of the Metro or Dans un Omnibus de Londres 

(Les yeux d’une morte 
M’ont salue, 

Enchasses dans une visage stupide 
Dont tous les autres traits etaient banals, 

Ils m’ont salue) 

he also echoes the presiding doctrines in Horae Beatae Inscriptio - 

How will this beauty, when I am far hence 
Sweep back upon me and engulf my mind! 

- or in the little epigraph to Lustra: 

And the days are not full enough 
And the nights are not full enough 
And life slips by like a field mouse 
Not shaking the grass. 

He echoes them, however, not in weariness, the note of Symons and 
Pater, but in a passionate generosity of attention; they were not 
canons of living but criteria for poems. When ‘each moment’, as 
Pater wrote, ‘some tint grows more perfect on land or sea’, then not 
to fix such perfections is ‘to sleep before evening’. Let us die finely; 
our life is a long dying, amid which to be conscious is to capture 
melancholy satisfactions. No, let us write finely, Pound’s concern 
rather ran, if it is our vocation to write, and seize moments in our 
writing, seize glimpses, there to seize, real; meanwhile 

I Barbara Charlesworth, Dark Passages: The Decadent Consciousness in Victorian 
Literature, University of Wisconsin Press, 1964, pp. no. I take die Pater 
quotation above from p. 44 of the same book. 
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Nothing but death, said Turgenev (Tiresias) 
is irreparable. 

Pound was most deeply entangled with the aesthetic of glimpses in 
the Lustra-Mauberley period, the years when the elements of his 
mature method were being worked out. It is a period of looking back 
a little wistfully, a period of laments for departed experience, the 
period inaugurated by Cathay. Sappho, her fragments, her crystalline 
single words, remained bound up in his mind with this time, and 
with its end she drops abruptly out of his zone of preoccupation. By 
1920 the fifth canto was in print, and the aesthetic of Paterian elegy 
which its first page recalls, the aesthetic he had exorcized in Mauber- 
ley, was replaced by the studied aesthetic of ‘hard squares’ worked 
out under the sign of Fenollosa. In the 1920s, making reading lists for 
young students, he cited ‘of the Greeks, Homer, Sappho’, and in the 
1930s he set Mary Barnard to writing Sapphics (‘have a care against 
spondee too often for second foot’), but the explicit use of Sappho in 
his work remained confined to those late London years and their cul¬ 
tivated regrets: Lustra, Canto V, Mauberley. 

Then suddenly after a quarter-century circumstance changed the 
tone of the Cantos once more to elegy, and Sappho returned. 

Irreparable death hung over the poet’s head, and there were no 
books but Legge’s Confucius and a Bible, and no sights but guards 
and prisoners and a sky and a mountain and dust, and the Pisan 
Cantos invoked memory, seizing moments from the past ‘for those 
moments’ sake’. It was then that, reaching back to the time when 
Pound had pored over Greek fragments, memory yielded up, 
strangely, the splendid word of Sappho’s that Canto V had skirted: 
brododaktylos. The word presented itself amid a sense that his own 
personality was dissolving into recollections. 

To such a tremulous wisp constantly reforming itself on the 
stream, to a single sharp impression, with a sense in it, a relic 
more or less fleeting, of such moments gone by, what is real 
in our life fines itself down: 

so Pater had written in 1868, and so Pound felt in the summer of 
1945. His mind ran on devouring Time, on the dead Ignez da Castro 
who brought the phrase ‘time is the evil’ into the Cantos, on a 
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woman’s face remembered as though ‘dead the long year’, on 
Mauberley’s effort to memorialize such glimpses, working as Pisanello 
had worked on medallions in the Greek manner ‘to forge Achaia’; on 
new-made Aphrodite blown upon by winds; and on Aubrey 
Beardsley, doomed: 

Time is not, time is the evil, beloved 
Beloved the hours ^QododaxTvXot; 

as against the half-light of the window 
with the sea beyond making horizon 
le contre-jour the line of the cameo 
profile ‘to carve Achaia’ 

a dream passing over the face in the half-light 
Venere, Cytherea ‘aut Rliodou’ 
vento ligure, veni 

‘beauty is difficult’ sd/ Mr Beardsley.... 

So Canto LXXIV; and though the lament for a lost woman in a 
lost time accords with Sappho’s theme, and the evocation of Beards¬ 
ley and H. S. Mauberley with the sensibility of a time when fragments 
had seemed especially radiant, though Sappho’s word thus bridges the 
two motifs of this passage, the fact should be recorded that in 1949 
Pound could not say why he had used the Aeolic rather than the 
Homeric form of the word ‘rosy-fmgered’. No matter: memory at 
the time of writing had supplied what was appropriate, and supplied 
it again in Canto LXXX when amid memories of those London days 
Aubrey Beardsley’s saying again drew up with it the Greek poly¬ 
syllable: 

La beaute, ‘Beauty is difficult, Yeats’ said Aubrey Beardsley 
when Yeats asked why he drew horrors 
or at least not Burne-Jones 
and Beardsley knew he was dying and had to 
make his hit quickly 

hence no more B-J in his product. 

So very difficult, Yeats, beauty so difficult. 

‘I am the torch’ wrote Arthur ‘she saith’ 
in the moon barge fiQododaxTvXot; ’ Hu >5 
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with the veil of faint cloud before her 
Kvdrjga Seiva as a leaf borne in the current 
pale eyes as if without fire. 

It is a poignant cluster: Beardsley; Arthur Symons, whose Modern 
Beauty began, 

I am the torch, she saith, and what to me 
If the moth die of me? 

KvOr/ga deiva, remembering perhaps Yeats’ ‘terrible beauty’; her 
as-if-fireless pale eyes those of the moon; the moon like Sappho’s 
moon rosy-fmgered; and rosy fingers specifying Homer’s dawn. 

The writer of those lines was living like Beardsley in the shadow of 
death, like Symons and Pater in the consciousness of a transience 
whose term is death, and as never before in his life was building with 
precious fragments, conserved by memory as the letters on parch¬ 
ments were conserved by chance: conserved for imaginations quick¬ 
ened by transience to scrutinize and irradiate. When he used 
Sappho’s fragment on Atthis in 1916 it was as a means of writing 
elegiac poems, the elegy being the poetic genre his time gave him, a 
gift that corresponded to one of the moods of youth in that decade. 
When she returned to him in 1945, as it were anonymously, so that 
later he did not know that it was she and not Homer who had 
brought him a magical word, she re-enacted a rite celebrated by 
Symons and Yeats, assuming the guise of eternal Aphrodite who visits 
poets and whose gaze confers a sad ecstasy. Aphrodite comes in 
mean vestments, the myth runs: in the rags of the girl who posed for 
Burne-Jones’ beggar-maid, or in a scrap of parchment. 

(212-33) 


Daniel Cory 

from ‘Ezra Pound: A Memoir’, Encounter, vol. 30, no. 5 1968 

Then I got around to the Cantos. I remarked on the difficulty of 
composing a long poem, a modern variation of ‘epic proportions’, 
without some prior blueprint, or conventional theological scaffolding 
(Dante and Milton) to buttress the ‘high argument’. Even Lucretius 
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had a materialistic atomic underpinning to explain and carry his De 
Rerum Natura. And Chaucer at least knew quite definitely where he 
was going; to wit, Canterbury. Perhaps we might say that the Cantos 
reflected faithfully the incoherence or fragmentary insights of the 
contemporary writer in a cosmopolitan milieu. Finally, some critics 
had claimed that they could detect ‘the structure of a fugue’ - 
although I had been taught by Santayana that sounds had a ‘free 
development while words were supposed to be more or less moored 
to their ‘referents’. 

But Ezra scotched all these fashionable hypotheses with one short 
devastating sentence. 

‘It’s a botch,’ he said firmly. 

‘Do you mean it didn’t come off?’ I asked rather artlessly. 

‘Of course it didn’t,’ Ezra mumbled. ‘That’s what I mean when I 
say I botched it.’ 

I was flabbergasted and could find nothing to say. Then he carried 
on with many pauses: 

‘I knew too little about so many things. I’ve read too little and I 
read very slowly.’ 

‘But you can’t know everything,’ I protested. ‘It’s impossible for a 
human mind - especially nowadays.’ 

He was not satisfied. 

‘Ain’t it better to know something about a few things if you’re 
trying to do a work like the Cantos ? ’ 

Again I was at a loss for words. After a long hesitation Ezra 
resorted to a rather striking illustration. He mentioned a shop-window 
full of various objects. 

‘I picked out this and that thing that interested me, and then 
jumbled them into a bag. But that’s not the way to make’ - and he 
paused for a moment - ‘a work of art.’ 

After so many years of labour on his long poem, this confession of 
an artistic failure moved me profoundly. And by way of possible 
consolation I repeated what I had already told him on previous 
occasions - namely, that I was convinced that at least a dozen of his 
early poems would survive all the ‘siftings of oblivion’. He avoided 
any definite answer by mentioning another poet of great promise in 
the old London years. 

‘How about that poem Hulme wrote on The Embankment'?’ 
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‘That’s another lovely piece,’ I agreed. And the silence that fol¬ 
lowed was enhanced by a remote ‘finesse of fiddles’ and ‘flash of gold 
heels on the hard pavement’. 

On our last evening in Venice we went over to say good-bye, and I 
had a chance to be alone with him for a while. He was rather tired as 
he had been to the dentist with Olga in the afternoon. I started off by 
remarking how irresponsible many contemporary poets seemed to be, 
and what liberties they were inclined to take with syntax in order to 
achieve certain dubious effects. As Ezra did not appear very impressed, 
I tried to cover up my complaint by admitting that even a poet like 
Mallarme had ‘played tricks with grammar’. This last observation 
provoked an answer: 

‘It’s all right to play tricks with grammar if you know what you’re 
doing. The trouble is that some people ain’t got no grammar - don’t 
know the difference between an adjective and an adverb.’ 

After these comments on prevailing poetical manners, I shifted 
closer to my objective. I told Ezra that I was thinking of writing 
something about him in the near future - something that might 
embrace my impressions before the war and in more recent years. 
Perhaps ‘Yesterday and Today’ might be a suitable title. He nodded 
and said: ‘You might make an article of disconnected notes.’ Then I 
told him frankly that I had been mulling over what he had said a few 
days previously, and that I really wanted to know whether his con¬ 
fession of an artistic failure was a deliberate condemnation of the 
Cantos, or just due to his profound depression. 

‘Do you or do you not consider the poem a botch - that it didn’t 
come off as you had hoped it would?’ 

He picked his nails for a moment and then answered: 

‘Yop, I botched it.’ 

I settled for this blunt confirmation, but reminded Ezra that a 
man’s judgement of his own work did not necessarily coincide with 
the verdict of posterity. 

‘Think of Keats,’ I added, ‘and his last days in Rome. Spitting 
blood all over the Piazza di Spagna and telling Severn to have 
graved on his headstone: Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ 

Ezra looked up and gave a sort of half-chuckle. 

( 38 - 9 ) 
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Ezra Pound in Pisa, Essex Poems 1969 


Excellence is sparse. 

I am made of a Japanese mind 
Concerning excellence: 

However sparred or fierce 
The furzy elements, 

Let them be but few 
And spaciously dispersed. 

And excellence appears. 

Not beauty. As for beauty. 

That is a special thing. 

Excellence is what 
A man who treads a path 
In a prison-yard might string 
Together, day by day. 

From straws blown in his path 
And bits of remembering. 

Sun moves, and the shadow moves. 
In spare and excellent order; 

I too would once repair 
Most afternoons to a pierced 
Shadow on gravelly ground, 

Write at a flaked, green-painted 
Table, and scrape my chair 
As sun and shade moved round. 
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by New Directions (1938). New edn, with Addenda, 1952, published 
with original title in 1952 by New Directions and Peter Owen. 

... What Is Money For?, Greater Britain Publications, 1939. Text 
reprinted, with Introductory Text Book, as no. 3 of Money Pamphlets 
by £, Peter Russell (1953). A condensed version appears as ‘Integrity 
of the World’ in Impact (i960). 

Italy’s Policy of Social Economics 1939-1940, by Odon Por, translated by 
Ezra Pound, Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, Milan, Rome, 1941. 

Carta da Visita di Ezra Pound, Edizioni di Lettere d’Oggi, Rome, 1942. 
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and reprinted, with some revisions, in Impact (i960). 
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Luchini, Casa Editrice delle Edizioni Popolari, Venice, 1944. For 
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Ta S’eu. Dai Gaku. Studio integrale (1942). For Ezra Pound’s English 
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Adams, Henry Brooks (1838-1918) American historian who 

cynically contrasted ideal unity of the thirteenth century with 

mechanistic energy and multiplicity of the twentieth 319, 321 

Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848) Sixth U.S. President 137, 159, 

160, 206, 212, 275, 277, 278, 321 

Adams, Leonie (b. 1899) 260 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719) 316 

Aeschylus (525-456 b.c.) 66, 94, 156, 166, 369 

Agassiz, Louis (1807-73) Swiss-U.S. naturalist and geologist 320 

Alcaeus (J?. 611 B.c.) Greek lyric poet 224 

Aldington, Richard (1892-1962) English poet and novelist; from 
1913 literary editor of the Egoist, the Imagist periodical 59, 74, 356, 
359, 362, 363, 365 

Alexander, Friedrich Heinrich {> Humboldt, Baron von 
Alexander, Michael 204 
Anouilh, Jean (b. 1910) 287 

Anselm, St ( c . 1033-1109) Scholastic theologian, Archbishop of 
Canterbury 278 

Antheil, George (1900-1959) American composer, encouraged by 
Pound 21, 135, 269 

Anti-semitism 132, 202, 253, 257, 258, 270, 272, 275-6, 351-2, 354 

Apollinaire, Guillaume (1880-1918) French neo-Symbolist poet, 

propagandist for Cubism, Futurism, Surrealism; abolished all 

punctuation in verse 47 

Aquinas, Thomas i> Thomas Aquinas 

Arion Modem literary review 279-3x0, 347-9, 355~74 

Aristophanes (c. 448-after 388 b.c.) 66 
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Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 94, 174, 193, 214, 302 

Amaut Daniel (c . 1180-1210) Provencal troubadour; wrote sixteen 

cansos and probably invented the sestina; known as il miglior 

fabbro ; resolved mental conflict by treating it as a problem of 

poetic form; influenced Dante, Petrarch and Aragon, as well as 

Pound 38, 84, 86, 90, 92, 104, 196, 255, 258, 369 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88) 109 

Auden, W. H. (b. 1907) 32, 184, 260, 342 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817) 33 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685-1750) 100, 264 
Bacon, Baldy, Francis S. Bacon (fl. 1910) American 
businessman 167 

Bacon, Sir Francis (1561-1626) 178, 241 
Babbitt, Irving (1865-1933) Literary and social critic who 
influenced T. S. Eliot 181, 339 
Barnard, Mary 372 

Barry, Iris (1885-1969) English writer and film critic 361, 362 
Bartok, Bela (1881-1945) Hungarian composer and pianist 191 
Basho (Matsuo Munefusa) (1644-94) Japanese master of haiku 
poetry 195 i> Haiku 

Baudelaire, Charles (1821-67) 95, 140, 34 ° 

Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (1872-98) 373 

Becket, Thomas a (1117-70) 278 

Beethoven, Ludwig von (1770-1827) 191 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858) U.S. Senator, author of A 

Thirty Years’ View, he was known as ‘Old Bullion’ for his 

opposition to paper currency - hence Pound’s admiration for him 

277, 314, 323 

Bernart de Ventadour (1148-95) Provencal troubadour 311 

Berryman, John (b. 1914) 255, 260 

Bertrand de Bom, Vicomte d’Hautfort (Altaforte) 

(c. II40-?I2I4) Provencal troubadour, whose poetry was often of a 
political and satirical nature 39, 68, 90, 103-4, 226, 271 
Bible 37, 237, 289, 291, 372 

Billings, Josh, pseudonym of Henry W. Shaw (1818-85) 

American folk humourist 261 
Bion (c. 150-200 b.c.) Greek pastoral poet 330 
Blackmur, R. P. (1904-65) American critic 28, 143-72 
Blake, William (1757-1827) 142, 144, 168, 225, 276, 321, 322 
Blast The ‘Review of the Great Vortex’; Blast No. 1, 1914; 

Blast No. 2, 1915; jointly edited by Pound and Wyndham Lewis 22, 351 
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Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) Italian composer 191 
Boethius, Anicius Manlius Severinus (c. 470-525) Roman 
statesman and philosopher; author of De Consolatione Philosophiae 98 
Bollingen Prize in Poetry Awarded annually for highest 
achievement in American poetry; first award (1949) to Pound’s 
Pisan Cantos precipitated a controversy and led the Library of 
Congress to discontinue all prizes under its auspices; since then 
administered by Yale University Library 200, 259-60 
Boscdn Almogaver, Juan (c. 1495-1542) Spanish poet of 
Barcelona 81 

Bosschere, Jean de (b. 1878) French illustrator 69 

Bottrall, Ronald 133-43 

Bridges, Robert (1844-1930) 91, 256 

Broglio, Gaspare A soldier of Malatesta’s who wrote of 

Malatesta’s campaigns in Cronaca 163 ij> Malatesta 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915) 331 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82) English metaphysical author of 
Urn Burial and Religio Medici 241, 339 

Browning, Robert (1812-89) 21, 23, 35, 36, 51, 64, 69, 76, 98, 101, 
156, 197, 222, 233, 261, 350 

Buchanan, Robert William (1841-1901) English poet who attacked 
the Pre-Raphaelites and the ‘Fleshly School of Poetry’, which included 
such poets as Rossetti 333, 334 
Bunyan, John (1628-88) 232 
Bunting, Basil 353 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward (1833-89) Pre-Raphaelite painter 364 
Burns, Robert (1759-96) 62 
Butler, H. E. 150, 151-3 

Byron, Lord (George Gordon) (1788-1824) 63, 261, 264, 365, 367 

Caesar, Gaius Julius (100-44 b.c.) 134, 145 

Calendar of Modem Letters (1925-7) English review aimed at 

mature public attesting to existence of‘contemporary sensibility’; 

notable for its critical reviews; edited by Edgell Rickword and 

Douglas Garman 28, 136 

Calvin, John (1509-64) 182 

Campion, Thomas (1567-1620) 325 

Carew, Thomas (1595-1639) 307 

Came-Ross, D. S. 205, 208-15, 228, 347-9 

Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1450-1522) Venetian painter 157 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius (c. 84-54 B.c.) 40, 44, 60, 61, 65, 77, 96, 

98, 156, 165, 205, 359, 364, 365, 366 

P.C.A.P.- 18 
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Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1230-1300) Italian poet and philosopher, 
friend of Dante; wrote love sonnets and canzoni, translated into 
English by D. G. Rossetti (1874) and Pound (The Sonnets and Ballate 
of Guido Cavalcanti, 1912) 49, 61, 73-4, 86, 90, 98, 104, 167, 174, 

181, 262, 319, 364 

Cezanne, Paul (1839-1906) 100 

Chapman, George (c. 1559-1634) Elizabethan translator of Homer 
105, 106 

Charles d’Orleans (1394-1465) Last great aristocratic poet in the 
medieval lyric tradition 62 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-70) English pre-Romantic poet with an 
affinity for the Middle Ages 68 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400) 44, 63, 68, 91, 313, 375 
Chicago Evening Post 77 
Chicago Tribune 89 

Chikamatsu, Monzaemon (1653-1724) Famous Japanese 

playwright 194 

Chisolm, L. W. 204 

Chopin, Frederic (1810-49) 80 

Christianity i(> Religion 

Clare, John (1793-1864) 30, 276, 353 

Clement of Alexandria, St (?i50-2i8) Christian historian of 
philosophy 99, 182 

Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634) Jurist and defender of civil liberties 
278 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834) 136 
Collins, William (1721-59) 149 

Confucius (K’ung-Fu-tseu) (551-479 B.c.) Chinese philosopher 
and statesman; Pound’s morality for the individual owes something 
to Confucian thoughts 96, 194, 199, 227, 247, 248, 249, 258, 316, 372 
Connolly, Cyril (b. 1903) 351 
Cornell, Julian 351, 352 

Corbi&re, Tristan (1845-75) French lyric poet; his ironic tone was 
an important influence on Pound and Eliot 64, 76, 96, 140 

Cory, Daniel 374-6 

Couvreur, Seraphine (1835-1919) Translator from Chinese 312, 

322 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832) 63 
Crane, Stephen (1871-1900) 187 

Criterion Edited by T. S. Eliot 1922-39, published important 
critical work by Pound, Hulme and Eliot himself; required 
literature to show a response to the facts of contemporary life; a loss 
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of standards had occurred, it said, through the invasion of literature 
by commerce and by a crudified scientific outlook 28, 140, 173, 218 
Criticism, Pound’s theory of 174-6, 180-81 
Cummings, E. E. (1894-1962) 200, 351 

Daily News English newspaper, now defunct 74 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) The Divine Comedy was written, 
Pound said, ‘to make people think’; Pound’s Cantos have their source 
in Dante and, like the Divine Comedy, was intended to consist 
of one hundred cantos; some of Dante’s characters - Amaut Daniel, 
Brunetto Latini, Bertrand de Bom, Ulysses - appear in them; but 
Pound’s redemption is primarily economic, not spiritual 29, 30, 

39-40, 43, 44, 48, 51, 61, 74, 84, 92, 98, 99, 103, 104, 113, 116, 118, 
136-7, 139, 142, 144, 156, 163, 166, 167, 168, 174, 180, 181, 185, 195, 
196, 199, 209, 210, 219, 255, 258, 262, 271, 273, 279, 315 Divina 
Commedia 

Davenport, Guy 355, 368 

Davie, Donald 316-25, 326, 334, 337, 338, 379 

Debussy, Claude (1862-1918) 84 

Degas, Edgar (1834-1917) 370, 371 

Deianeira (> Pound, Women of Trachis, The 

Dekker, George 310-16, 353 

De la Mare, Walter (1873-1956) 338 

Dembo, L. S. 204 

Denham, Sir John (1615-69) English poet, author of Cooper’s Hill 
(1642) 205 

De Rachewiltz, Mary Pound’s daughter 207 
Des Imagistes: An Anthology (1914) Anonymously edited by 
Pound, Albert and Charles Boni 356, 357 
Descartes, Rene (1596-1650) 56 

Dial Name of four American periodicals at different times, the first 
edited by Emerson; most well-known dated from 1880 to 1929, and 
expressed ethos of the New Movement in the American arts and 
letters of the period 1912-29; published Eliot, Yeats, Cummings, 
Marianne Moore, Lawrence, Hart Crane, Beardsley, Picasso, Chagall 
and many others 22, 94-5, 98-9 
Dickens, Charles (1812-70) 214, 296 

Divina Commedia 30, 39-40, 51, 139, 163, 166, 202, 209, 246, 255, 
264, 267, 279, 315 

Divus, Andreas Divus Justinopolitanus Author of the Latin 
version of the Odyssey (1538), used by Pound for Canto I 134, 156, 
264 
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Dolmetsch, Arnold (1858-1940) French musician and instrument- 

maker; Pound wrote a series of articles on his work, insisting on the 

importance of a study of music for the poet 71, 73 

Donne, John (1572-1631) 138, 307, 329, 339 

Dorset, Earl of (Thomas Sackville) (1536-1604) English dramatist 

and poet 25 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor (1821-81) 268 

Douglas, Major C. H. (b. 1879) Economist and proponent of 
Social Credit 16, 135 

Dowson, Ernest (1867-1900) English poet of the Nineties, whose 
shade, Eliot said, flits about in Pound 101, 336 

Drama, Greek 66,220,243,279Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles 

Drummond of Hawthornden, William (1585-1649) Scottish poet 

and historian, friend of Ben Jonson 339 

Dryden, John (1631-1700) 149,281 

Duhamel, Georges (1884-1966) French poet and novelist; 

co-author with Charles Vildrac of Notes sur la technique poetique 

(1910) 44. 45. 65. 348 

Edison, Thomas (1847-1931) 96 
Edmonds, J. M. 355-6, 358, 359, 365, 366 
Edward VII (1901-10) 126, 222 

Egoist Formerly the New Freewoman (1914-19), a literary periodical, 
with Pound as its dominating influence; Pound published A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man in the Egoist in 1916, and the Egoist 
established Wyndham Lewis’s reputation as a writer 69, 71, 81-2, 
82-3, 218, 233, 356, 365, 369 
Eichmann, Adolph, Nazi war criminal 276, 277 
Einstein, Albert (1879-1955) 190 
Elder, Ruth 135 

Eliot, Thomas Steams (1888-1965) 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 

59, 67-80, 92, 98, I0I-9, 114, 123, 124, 125, 126, 132, 133, 142, 143, 
175, 181-2, 184, 195, 198, 200, 201, 204, 217, 218, 221, 224, 226, 231, 
233, 252, 255, 257, 259, 260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 267 

Elliott, George P. 251-77 
Emery, Clark 247-51, 323-4 
Empson, William (b. 1906) 32 

Epstein, Sir Jacob (1880-1959) English sculptor, whose works 
Pound admired 49, 50 

Erigena, Johannes Scotus (c. 810-77) Irish theologian 193 
Espey, JohnJ. 326, 353 
Essays in Criticism 353 
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Euripides (c. 480-406 B.C.) 309, 348 
European, The 353 
Evans, David W. 227-32 

Fabian Society, The 182 
Fang, Achilles 204 

Fascism 132, 202, 225, 257, 274, 275, 352 

Fenollosa, Ernest (1853-1908) Boston orientalist, whose 

translations from Chinese and Japanese verse, together with Judith 

Gautier’s, introduced the oriental ideal of words distilled, the 

quintessence, to Pound and the Imagists 77, 135, 176, 177, 193, 194, 

196, 197, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 320, 372 

Fiction and the Reading Public (Q. D. Leavis) 327 

Fiona Macloud, pseudonym for William Sharp (1856-1905) 

English poet 101 
Fitzgerald, D. 95 

FitzGerald, Edward (1809-83) 69, 81, 92, 106, 269, 334 
Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80) 48, 50, 62, 65, 98, in, 126, 147, 156 
Fletcher, John Gould (1886-1950) American poet 58 
Flint, Frank Stewart (b. 1885) 40-41, 54, 95, 96 
Florio, John (?I553-i625) Translator of The Essays of Montaigne 105 
Ford, Ford Madox (1873-1939) Novelist and editor, founded the 
English Review (1908) and Transatlantic Review (1924) 78, 350 
Forma The spiritual conformation of a culture or civilization 29-30, 
99, 198 

Fortnightly Review Literary review, important for Pound’s 
article ‘Vorticism’ (1 September 1914), which set down his ideas on 
poetry and explained his purposes, besides showing how haiku 
entered into his poetic theory 234, 244 
France, Anatole (1844-1924) 84 

Francesca, Pier, or Piero degli Franceschi (c. 1420-92) 

Florentine religious painter 345 

Francis, St Francis of Assisi (c. 1182-1226) 93 

Frazer, Sir J. G. (1854-1941) Anthropologist, author of The 

Golden Bough 175, 266, 317 

French,A. L. 326-42 

Free verse 0 Vers libre 

Frobenius, Leo (1873-1938) Anthropologist, author of African 

Genesis 202, 253, 269, 319 

Frost, Robert (1874-1963) 200, 218 

Future Periodical in which Pound reviewed A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man (May 1918) 343 
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Futurism A movement that began about 1909 with a manifesto by 
F. T. Marinetti; in poetry it encouraged free verse, free associations 
and poesie concrete ; the movement affected such poets as Apollinaire 
and Mayakovsky 40, 47, 55, 76 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) 178 

Garnett, Edward William (1868-1937) English novelist and 
friend of Conrad and D. H. Lawrence 282 
Gatti, Barhardino (c. 1495-1575) Italian religious painter 176 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Henri (1891-1915) French sculptor and painter, 
admired and encouraged by Pound (1914-15) and also by T. E. 
Hulme 21, 50, 57, 135, 178, 269, 324 

Gautier, Theophile (1811-72) Early work is constantly a criterion 
of Pound’s forjudging the work of the Modems 44, 62, 77, 95, 96, 
97, III, 340 

Georgian Poetry Collections of contemporary but largely 
conventional poets, edited between 1912 and 1922 by Edward Marsh 
as representative of the new ‘Georgian period’ 23 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94) 176 

Giles, H. A. Sinologist and translator; author of A History of 

Chinese Literature 236 

Ginsberg, Allen (b. 1926) 353, 354 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832) 43 

Goldsmith, Oliver (?i730-74) 316 

Goodwin, K. L. 353 

Gourmont, Remy de (1858-1915) French writer and critic; 
champion of the Symbolists and a considerable influence on Pound 
and Eliot 52, 65 

Graham, A. C. 205 

Graves, Robert (b. 1895) 204, 222-6, 260, 310, 331 
Gray, Thomas (1716-71) 149, 232 

Greek Anthology A collection of Greek epigrams written between 
500 b.c. and a.d. 900 by more than three hundred authors 60 
Guinicelli, Guido (c. 1240-c. 1276) Italian poet who grafted 
theosophical doctrines onto troubadour themes and founded the dolce 
stil nuovo\ see Dante, Purgatorio, Canto xxvi 255 


H.D., Hilda Doolittle (1886-1961) An early friend of Pound 54 
Haiku or hokku A Japanese poem of seventeen syllables 53, 54, 
234-7 passim 

Hale, William G. One-time Professor of Greek at the University 
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of Chicago; he criticized Pound’s Propertius in ‘Pegasus Impounded’, 
Poetry, 1919 88-90, 115, 356 

Hanno (/?. c. 500 b.c.) Carthaginian explorer of West Africa; 
a Greek translation of his Periplus survives 213 
Hanson, Kenneth O. (b. 1922) American poet 260 
Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928) 273 
Hartmann, Sadakichi Art historian 246 
Headlam, W. G. 336 

Hearst, Randolph Owner of the Hearst chain of newspapers 258 

Hebraism t> Religion 

Heine, Heinrich (1797-1850) 44, < 5 l 

Hellenism Religion 

Hemingway, Ernest (1889-1961) 22, 200, 216, 313, 331 
Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903) English imperialist poet 68 
Hephaestion of Alexandria ( ft . c. 150) Soldier-scholar, author of a 
work on Greek prosody, an abridgement of which ( Encheiridion) 
survives 360 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674) 339 

Hewlett, Maurice Henry (1861-1923) English poet and novelist 86 
Highet, Gilbert 223 

Himmler, Heinrich (1900-1945) Head of German SS and Gestapo 
276 

Hinchcliffe, Lord 135 
Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963) 112 
Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945) 218 
Hokku (> Haiku 
Homberger, Eric 351-4 

Homer (before 700 b.c.) 29, 61, 88, 92, 100, 105, 116, 122, 125, 156, 
157, 167, 168, 169, 264, 357, 365, 372, 373, 374O Iliad, Odysseus, 
Odyssey 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley (1844-89) 138, 318, 319 

Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 b.c.) 60, 77, 88, 90, 128 

Hound and Horn Periodical which printed new criticism and 

supported new poetry 28, 140, 143-72 

Hudson Review 280 

Hueffer, F. M. 0 Ford, Ford Madox 

Hulme, T. E. (1883-1917) Philosopher and poet; founded Poet’s 
Club (1908), a meeting-place for the Imagist school; author of 
Speculations (1924) and a few Imagist poems 95, 98, 135, 223, 319, 

35 °, 375 

Humboldt, Baron von, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander (1769-1859) 
204, 320 
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Iamblicus (d. A.D. ?33o) Greek neo-Platonic philosopher 156 
Ibycus ( fi. c. 540 b.c.) Greek lyric poet 48, 223, 355 
Ideogram, ideogrammic method A poetic mode used in the 
Cantos: the juxtaposition of particulars (events, documents, etc.) 
embodies a so-called ‘concrete universal’; it is based on the 
supposedly pictorial nature of Chinese characters or ideograms 24-5, 
169-70, 177-9, 193. 194-5. 203, 232, 239-47, 251, 258, 265, 266, 311, 
343 

Ideograph £ Ideogram 

Iliad 93, 94, 122, 156, 264, 289, 294 i> Homer 

Image £> Imagism 

Imagism A theory of poetry exemplified in the work of T. E. 
Hulme, Ezra Pound and Richard Aldington; it opposed vagueness and 
abstraction in the interests of concrete description; it looked 
frequently to Japanese poetry for its methods 12, 25, 40-5, 47-57, 

64. 75 . 95-8, 114, 121, 186, 203, 223, 235-47, 251, 351 , 361 <> Haiku 
Imagists i£> Imagism 

Impressionism Originally a movement in painting that began with 
Monet; in literature, the attempt to capture fleeting impressions as 
they are transformed into feeling by means of mental associations 
and a disregard for logical progression; it is unlike Imagism in that 
Imagism seeks to impose clarity and form on temporal and 
emotional impressions 54-5, 233-4 
Isaiah 212 

Isotta degli Atti Malatesta’s lover and third wife 161 

James, Henry (1843-1916) 46, 84, 92, 112, 156, 158, 252, 261 
Jammes, Francis (1868-1938) French poet inspired by everyday life 
in the Pyrenees 65 

Jarrell, Randall (1914-65) American poet and critic 260 
Jeflfers, Robinson (1887-1962) American lyric and dramatic poet 260 
Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826) Third U.S. President; his anti- 
Federalist policies were greatly admired by Pound 157, 160, 206, 212, 
3i6 

Johnson, Lionel Pigot (1867-1902) English poet of the Nineties, 
influenced by Pater 101, 128, 135, 336, 337 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-84) 205, 209, 226, 337, 361 
Jonson, Ben (1572-1637) 196, 220 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93) A famous Master of Balliol College, 
and translator of Plato 367 

Joyce, James (1882-1941) 22, 29, 133, 168, 204, 217, 265, 267, 268, 
270, 271, 343, 352, 368 Ulysses 
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Jung, Carl Gustav (1875-1961) 208, 346 
Juvenal, Decimus Junius (?47~?i3o) 281 

Kafka, Franz (1883-1924) 302 
Kamerbeek, J. C. 308, 310 

Kandinsky, Wassily (1866-1944) Russian abstract painter who 

taught at the Bauhaus from 1922; founder of the Blue Rider School 

in German art in 1911 47, 50, 51, 52 

Kasper, John 200, 272 

Keats, John (1795-1821) 123, 376 

Keene, Donald 235 

Kenner, Hugh 22, 201, 221, 258, 265, 326, 332, 350, 355-74 
King, Marion R. 352 
Kinsley, Janies 281 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936) 21, 64, 68, 192 
Kitasono, Katsue 247 
Koestler, Arthur (b. 1905) 232 

Kuanon, Kuan-yin or Kwannon Chinese goddess of mercy 245 
K’ung or Kung 248, 249 <> Confucius 

Laforgue, Jules (1860-87) French Symbolist poet; his untraditional 
vocabulary and metres had an important influence on Pound and 
Eliot; one of the first French poets to write free verse, as distinct 
from the prose poem 65, 77, 97, 98, 138 

Lampsacus Ancient cult-centre of Priapus, the Graeco-Roman god 
of sexuality 173 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864) 63, 363 

Langue d’oc Language of Southern France in Middle Ages 

(oc = oui) <> Provencal 

Lawrence, D. H. (1885-1930) 221, 270, 281, 338, 339, 347 
Lawrence, T. E. (Lawrence of Arabia) (1888-1935) 223, 226, 270 
Leavis, F. R. 28, 29, 123-32, 217-22, 326, 329, 336, 337, 341, 362 
Legge, James (1815-97) Chinese scholar and translator of the 
Chinese Classics (1861-86) 106, 372 

Lenin, Nikolai (Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov) (1870-1924) 274 

Levy-Bruhl, C. 178 

Lewis, C. Day (b. 1904) 32, 57, 184 

Lewis, Wyndham (1886-1957) 216, 221 

Li Po (701-62) Chinese poet 112 

Life Magazine 276 

Liu Ch’e (261-303) Chinese poet and critic 48 
Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65) 275 
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Lindbergh, Charles A. 135 

Little Review Periodical of the Modernist movement; Pound 
contributed to it; Fenollosa’s Essay on the Chinese Written Character 
appeared in it in 1919 22, 97, 177 
Lobel, Edgar 358, 368 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick (1821-95) English minor poet 37 
Logopoeia A poetic mode in which the dominating element is the 
‘dance of the intellect among words’ rather than imagery or verbal 
music 25-6, 90, 110-12, 137-8, 181, 203 <> Phanopoeia, Melopoeia 
Longfellow, H. W. (1807-83) Pound’s great-uncle 223, 225, 226 
Longinus (third century) Author of the treatise On the Sublime 367 
Lovelace, Richard (i6i8-?57) 232 
Lowell, Robert (b. 1917) 205 
Lucas, F. L. 326 

Lucretius ( c. 99 -c. 55 b.c.) 281, 374-5 

Macaulay, Lord (Thomas Babington) (1800-1859) 90 
Mackail, J. W. (1859-1945) British classical scholar, literary critic 
and poet; author of Latin Literature (1895) 60-61, 90, 109 
Mackay, Elsie 135 

MacLeish, Archibald (b. 1892) 200, 260 

McLuhan, Marshall 325 

MacNeice, Louis (1907-63) 32 

Mailla, Fr Jesuit writer on Chinese history 321 

Malatesta, Sigismondo Pandolfo (1417-68) Condottiere, ruler of 

Rimini and a patron of the arts; character in the Cantos 31, 140, 157, 

160, 161, 167, 192, 212 

Mallarm£, Stephane (1842-98) 72, 73, 98 {> Symbolism 
Malory, Sir Thomas (?-l47i) 68 

Marinetti, F. T. (1876-1944) Poet, author of the Futurist manifesto 
55 

Martial, Marcus Valerius (?42-i02) 60, 77 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78) 327, 328 

Mason, H. A. 204, 279-310 

Mathews, Elkin 362 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93) 48, 58, 65 

Maurras, Charles (1868-1952) Right-wing Catholic poet and 

critic 218 

Mazon, Paul 294 

Medici, Alessandro de’ (1511-37) Tyrannical Duke of Florence 
from 1531 to 1537 157, 165 

Melopoeia A poetic mode in which the words are charged with 
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some musical property 25, 72, 82-3, 110-12, 137, 181, 203, 255-7, 
347 , 348 

Mencius or Meng-tse (372-289 b.c.) Chinese Confucian political 
and ethical philosopher (see I. A. Richards, Mencius on the Mind ) 194 
Metrics, Poundian 12, 27, 33, 35-6, 42, 44, 60, 67-80, 84, 87, 
118-19, 130, 188-9, 203, 255-6, 267, 324-5, 330-31, 347-9 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) 224 
Miles, Josephine 254 

Milton, John (1608-74) 21, 27, 33, 44, 48, 81, 82, 91, 140, 168, 209, 
210, 232, 256, 258, 267, 271, 313, 338, 374 

Miner, Earl R. 204, 233-47 

Monroe, Harriet (1860-1936) Editor of Poetry and an early friend 
of Pound; objected to social criticism in the arts - ‘the artist is bom 
to express the beauty of life’ 115, 217, 243, 356, 358 
Monroe, James (1758-1831) Fifth U.S. President 275 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (1533-92) 94, 266 
Montesquieu, Charles, Baron de (1689-1755) French political 
philosopher, author of Les Lettres persanes (1721) and L’Esprit des lois 

(1748) 316 

Moore, Marianne (b. 1887) 22, 368 

Moore, Thomas Sturge (1870-1944) English poet and critic 92 
Morris, William (1834-96) 90, 101, 222, 233 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-91) 212 
Muncie, Wendell 352 

Murray, Gilbert (1866-1957) Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford 
and translator of Euripides 66, 285-6, 289-91 
Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945) 218, 220, 228, 274, 352 

Nagy, Christopher de 350 

Nation New York literary and arts periodical, founded 1865, still 
extant 76 
Neame, Alan 353 

Nerval, Gerard de (1808-55) French Romantic poet, a precursor 
of the Surrealists 30, 140 

New Age One of the earliest Modernist periodicals to which Pound 
contributed; Eliot said it was ‘strongly opposed to metrical 
innovations’ 22, 74, 369 

New English Weekly 167 
New Republic 260 
New Statesman 74 

Newbolt, Sir Henry (1862-1938) English imperialist poet 21 
Noh Japanese dramatic form; in 1916 Pound’s adaptations of 
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Fenollosa’s translations of Noh plays were published; he said ‘the 
Noh is unquestionably one of the great arts of the world’ 79, 
239-47 

Norman, Charles 257 

North, Sir Thomas (?I535~?i6oi) Elizabethan translator of 
Plutarch 103, 106 

Noyes, Alfred (1880-1958) English lyric and dramatic poet 21 


Odysseus 93, 94, 116, 156, 183, 185, 212, 314 
Odyssey 60, 94, 122, 156, 157, 159, 232, 246, 250, 264, 289 
Olson, Charles (1910-70) One of the founders of the ‘Black 
Mountain’ group; a follower of Pound 22, 324, 325 
Omakitsu Chinese poet 112 

Omar Khayy&m (Jl. eleventh century) Persian poet and 
mathematician, author of the Ruba’iydt (> FitzGerald, Edward 
Ossian Gaelic heroic poet in third century, whose poems James 
Macpherson forged in the eighteenth century 36 
Ovid, Publius Ovidius Naso (43 b.c.-a.d. 17) 60, 61, 88, 89, 100, 
131, 134, 136, 156, 158, 164, 165-6, 167, 168, 169, 185, 227 

Paganism (> Religion 
Page, D. L. 358, 359, 366, 368 
Paris Review 320 
Partisan Review 260 

Pater, Walter (1839-94) 47 . 72, 361. 370 , 37 C 372 , 374 

Paul, St 59 

Pavlova, Anna (c. 1882-1931) 360 
Pearce, Roy Harvey 266 
Pearson, A. C. 290 

Pegler, James Westbrook (1894-1967) American right-wing 
journalist 258 

Peire Vidal (c. 1175-c. 1210) Early Provencal troubadour, whose 
form and measure influenced Pound’s verse 134, 165, 193 
Perse, St John (Alexis St Leger Leger) (b. 1887) 141 
Persona The poetic or other mask 24, 50-51, 136, 145-54, 170-72, 
201, 226, 249, 262, 266, 327, 329, 331-4 

Pervigilium Veneris Anonymous pagan hymn to Spring, written 
c. 300 61 

Petrarch, Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) 319 

Phanopoeia A poetic mode which casts images upon the visual 

imagination 25, 110-12, 137, 181, 203 
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Phisdre (1677) Play by Racine (1639-99) 66 

Philips, Ambrose (‘Namby-Pamby’) (1675-1749) Imitator of 

Pope’s pastoral poetry and Racine’s Andromaque 360 

Picasso, Pablo (b. 1881) 47, 52, 270 

Pindar (518-438 b.c.) 36, 59-60, 61, 65, 127, 329 

Pisanello, Antonio (1380-1456) Fresco painter and medallist 157, 

345 

Pleiade A mid-sixteenth-century poetic group, aiming at the 
enrichment of French literature through imitation of the classics; 
the movement included Ronsard, Du Bellay and others 62 
Plotinus (205-70) Greek neo-Platonic philosopher 140 
Plutarch of Chaeronea ( c. 46-c. 120) 105 
Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49) 30, 59 

Poetry or Poetry Chicago Chicago periodical, founded 1912 by 
Harriet Monroe; Pound preached Imagism in it 22, 40-45, 79, 
80-81, 88, 89, 96, 197, 217, 346 
Poetry Review 96 

Polk, James K. (1795-1849) Eleventh U.S. President, annexed 
Texas in 1845 3 2 3 
Polo, Marco 157 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744) 108, 149, 290, 316, 317, 318, 319 
Post-Impressionism The reaction to naturalistic Impressionism, 
seen in the individual works of Cezanne, Seurat, Gaugin, Van Gogh 
and other painters 40 
Pound, Ezra (b. 1885) 

ABC of Economics 30, 273 
ABC of Reading 30, 258, 273 
A Lume Spento 24, 33-4 
Alba 237 
April 235-6 

Ballad of the Goodly Fere, The 70-71, 226 
Bath-Tub, The 237 

Cantos, The 12, 92, 93-4, 100-101, 104, 105, 108, 109, 113, 114, 
116-22, 132, 133-43, 144 - 72 , 173 , 183-4, 185, 186-9, 192, 197-8, 
199, 200-204, 206-7, 208-15, 225, 234, 237-9, 245-6, 250, 252-68, 
277-9, 310-16, 316-25, 329, 331 , 339 , 34 °, 341 , 342-6, 350, 353-4, 
372, 374-6 

A Draft of XXX Cantos (I-XXX) 30, 117, 133-43, 182, 188-9 

I 134, 156, 158, 159, 164, 212, 213, 316 

II 117, 156, 159, 234. 3i6 

m 134, 156, 158, 164, 237, 316 

rv 134,136,156,159.165,186-7,316 
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V 156, 165-6, 364, 367, 370, 372 

VI 156 

VII 136, 142, 155, 166, 212, 316 

Malatesta Cantos (V III—XI) 157, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 167, 212, 
238 

XII 157, 212 

XIII 141, 157, 214, 316 

XIV 31, 93, 134, 157 , 185. 212, 214, 313 

XV 31, 93, 122, 134, 140, 141, 142, 157, 185, 212, 214, 313 

XVI 31, 93, 122, 141, 142, 157 

XVII 140, 157, 212, 237, 316, 324 

XVIII 134, 139, 157 

XIX 139, 157 

XX 142-3, 157, 159, 162, 169, 321 

XXI 157, 212 

XXII 157 

XXIII 135, 157, 159, 168-9 

XXIV 157, 212, 237 

XXV 157, 2X2 

XXVI 157, 212, 238 

XXVII 140, 157 

XXVIII 135, 157, 163-4,188-9 

XXIX 157,238 

XXX 157,255-6,316 

XXXI-XLI 30, 31, 157, 213 
XXXVI 30, 316 

XL 212 

XLII 209 

XLV 209,212,262,277,316,323 

XLVII 316, 324 

XLIX 316 

LI 316 

LXI 165, 316 

LXXI 313 

The Pisan Cantos (LXXIV-LXXXIV) 31, 132, 200-201, 210-12, 

227-32, 234, 237-8, 242, 253, 259, 261-2, 313-14, 316, 321,352-3, 

362, 372 

LXXIV 373 

LXXX 318, 324, 373 

LXXXI 317 

LXXXII 323 

LXXXIII 324 
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Rock Drill (LXXXV-XCV) 279, 321, 323 
LXXXV 321-2 

LXXXVIII 209 

XC 252, 316, 322, 324 

XCV 324 

Thrones (XCVI-CIX) 252-3, 257, 264, 279 
CXX 3x4 

Canzon: Of Incense 87, 195 
Canzoni 69, 74, 105 

Cathay 77-9. 104, 105, 106, 135, 155, 344, 372 
Cavalcanti, Guido, Sonnets andBallate of 49, 73, 364 
Cino 69 

Condolence, Die 77 
Confucian Odes 203 
Contemporanea 77-8, 87 
Dance Figure 77, 87 
Dans un Omnibus de Londres 371 
Divagations 174 
Exultations 24, 68, 70, 91, 105 
Famam Librosque Cano 69, 344 
Fish and the Shadow 196 
Five Troubadour Songs 91 
Garret, The 77, 360 
Centildonna 236 
Girl, A 75 

Guide to Kulchur 30, 242, 250, 325 
Heather 50 

Homage to Sextus Propertius 26-8, 88-91, 105, 108, 109, 115, 123, 
133, 134. 14 * 5 . 149 - 55 , 164 , 171, 187-8, 203, 310, 329, 345, 347, 
350 

Horae Beatae Inscriptio 371 
How to Read 114, 219, 334 

Hugh Selwyn Mauberley 21, 24, 25, 28, 92, 105, 108, 109, 123-32, 

133, 134, 141, 142, 146-9, 155, 164, 171, 203, 222, 227, 262-3, 

310, 326-42, 344 - 5 , 350, 360, 364, 372 

In a Station of the Metro 25, 235-6, 371 

In Praise ofYsolt 37 

In Tempore Senectutis 36 

Instigations 90, 114, 159, 175 

lone, Dead the Long Year 363 

Italian Campagna, 1309, The Open Road 36 

Jefferson and/or Mussolini 30 
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La Fraisne 24, 69, 222 
Langue d'Oc: Alba 196, 254 
Lament of the Frontier Guard 79 
L’Art, 1910 237 
Liu Ch’e 236 

Lustra 77-9, 105, 123, 129, 135. 155 . i<X 5 . 344 . 35 °, 363, 3 ^ 7 . 370 , 
371 . 372 

Make It New 280 

Mesmerism 69 

Moeurs Contemporains 104 

N.Y. 155 

Night Litany 70 

‘Noh’ or Accomplishment 79, 239, 243-5, 246-7 
Object, An 75 
Pact, A, 0 Truce, A 
Papyrus 35s et seq. 

Patria Mia 252 

Pavannes and Divisions 114 

Personae 24, 35-7, 50, 68 et seq., 77, 91, 104, 351 

Poems 1921 91 

Polite Essays 30, 185, 212, 213, 249 
Portrait d’une Femme 75 
Provincia Deserta 78, 320 
Quia Pauper Amavi 91 
Redondillas (unpublished) 343 
Return, The 50, 75, 184-5, 263 
Ripostes 74-7, 104, 105, 344, 347, 348 
Salutation the Second 77 
Salutation the Third 351 
Scriptor Ignotus, Ferrara, 1715 36-7 
Seafarer 74-5, 104, 105, 155, 196, 319 
Selected Poems 101-9 
Sestina: Altaforte 71, 109, 271 
Shop Girl 363-4 

Spirit of Romance, The 37-40, 96, 310, 343 

Ta Hio 96, 176 

Tenzone 77 

This Generation 62 

Threnos 344 

To Formianus' Young Lady Friend 364 
Truce, A 67 

Villonaud, A: Ballad of the Gibbet 36, 222 
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Visiting Card, A 195, 248 
Women before a Shop 237 
Women of Trachis, The 247, 279-310, 325 
Poussin, Nicholas (1594-1665) 100 

Propertius, Sextus Aurelius (?50-?i5 B.c.) Roman elegist 23, 26, 
27, 28, 60, 61, 65, 88-90, 105, 109, 115, 133-4, 149-54, 224, 310, 329 
Prosody (> Metrics, Poundian 
Proust, Marcel (1871-1922) 29, 112, 259 

Proven5al The language (poetry etc.) of Provence, in southern part 
of what is now France 27, 38, 61, 68, 69, 71, 75, 84, 90, 91, 95, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 112, 123, 126, 156, 157, 165, 168, 169, 171, 195, 196, 
218, 219, 224, 225, 234, 237, 254, 320-21 i> Pound, Spirit of Rom¬ 
ance, The 

Provence Provencal 

Psellos, Michael (c. 1020-1105) Teacher of philosophy at 
Constantinople; wrote on Aristotle’s logic 167 

Punch 75 

Rabelais, Francois ( c. 1490-1553) 94 
Racine, Jean (1639-99) 282 

Randolph of Roanoke, John (1773-1833) Political opponent of 
Thomas Jefferson 323 
Reck, Michael 353-4 
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